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INTRODUCTION 


The debate between Basil of Caesarea and Eunomius of Cyzicus marks 
a turning point in the fourth-century Trinitarian debates. The Het- 
eroousian doctrine promoted by Eunomius’s teacher Aetius under the 
aegis of Bishop Eudoxius of Antioch was the impetus for the formation 
of the Homoiousian alliance in 358 by the bishops Basil of Ancyra and 
George of Laodicea. The Homoiousians not only formulated a theol- 
ogy which encapsulated the best of earlier fourth-century currents of 
thought and was indelibly shaped by the need for a swift refutation 
of Heteroousian doctrine, but they also were successful in orchestrat- 
ing the ecclesiastical censure of the principals of the burgeoning Het- 
eroousian movement, at times with actions of dubious legality. But the 
far more nuanced form of Heteroousianism articulated by Eunomius 
in the early 360s prompted a different kind of reaction from Basil. 
Though not as swift and without machinations in the ecclesio-political 
sphere, it was all the more cutting because of the comprehensiveness 
of its theological critique. This initial stage of the Eunomian contro- 
versy is pivotal because for the first time in the history of the Trini- 
tarian debates the participants acknowledged that more fundamental 
differences lay at the core of their material differences. Hence in Basil’s 
refutation of Eunomius we see the emergence of dispute over proper 
theological methodology and epistemology. In other words, the key 
issue becomes formulating a theology of theology. 

The central feature of these second-order debates was rival theo- 
ries of names. A theory of names explains how names operate, which 
is to say it gives an account of what names signify when they are 
applied to objects. Aetius and Eunomius maintained that those names 
uniquely applied to God disclosed or revealed the divine substance, 
substance being understood as essence. In other words, the Heteroou- 
sians believed that such names permitted access to the highest form 
of knowledge imaginable in the ancient world, knowledge of essences. 
Basil denied that God’s names allowed such knowledge. In contrast, 
he formulated a theory of names in which not only divine names but 
all names fall short of disclosing essence, but nonetheless express accu- 
rate and useful knowledge of those who bear the names. While Euno- 
mius articulated a theory of divine predication, which assumed that 
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ordinary and theological language operated in fundamentally different 
ways, Basil affirmed that there was no gap between ordinary and theo- 
logical language, arguing that all language functions in a similar way. 
Hence in response to Eunomius’s limited theory of divine predication, 
Basil elaborated a general theory of how all names operate. 

It is this central point of contention between Basil and Eunomius 
that this monograph explores. It offers a revisionist interpretation of 
the Heteroousian theory of names as found in early Heteroousian 
writings and uses this revised understanding to elucidate the theory 
of names that Basil developed in response to Eunomius. Only with an 
accurate reconstruction of the theory to which Basil responded can 
Basil’s own theory be properly understood. Unlike the Heteroousian 
theory of names, Basil’s theory of names has not been studied as a 
whole. Hence this book is the first comprehensive study. Some aspects 
of Basil’s theory have received attention in compartmentalized studies, 
particularly his theory of epinoia, translated here as “conceptualiza- 
tion.” It is commonly assumed in scholarship that all names for Basil 
correspond to conceptualizations. In contrast, I argue here that Basil’s 
theory of conceptualization is but part of a larger “notionalism,” in 
which all names signify primarily notions, which in their turn provide 
information about non-essential properties of the objects that bear the 
names. Hence instead of the close connection that Eunomius posits 
between the ontological and nominal orders, Basil inserts a notional 
order between them, wherein the human mind plays an active and 
even creative role in theological epistemology. 

While the Trinitarian debates of the fourth-century were undoubt- 
edly fuelled, at least in part, by ecclesio-political wrangling, lust for 
power, and personal animosities, the theological issues under debate 
were of profound concern to the participants. The very fact that subtle 
reflections on the nature of the theological endeavor itself could be 
proffered in the midst of these polemics testifies to this. Hence under- 
standing these important theoretical issues that according to Basil and 
Eunomius constitute the prolegomena to theology are essential for 
understanding the phenomenon of fourth-century Christianity itself. 
But just as close attention to theological issues is crucial for under- 
standing the complex social and political structures of the fourth 
century conflicts, so too is close attention to the social and political 
context of these theological debates crucial for understanding them. 
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Though this book concerns itself with intellectual developments, their 
significance can only be fully appreciated when situated within the 
wider context of the fourth-century Trinitarian controversies. The vigor 
of the debate between Basil and Eunomius is due as much to the prior 
history of these controversies as to a concurrence of several contempo- 
rary factors, imperial, ecclesiastical, theological, and personal. In what 
follows I give a brief overview of how Basil and Eunomius were par- 
ticipants in the wider conflicts and aspirations of their age. This survey 
has the additional purpose of introducing and contextualizing many of 
the councils, figures, and documents discussed in this book. 

Traditional accounts of the fourth-century Trinitarian controversies 
have tended to corral participants into two competing camps: those in 
support of the Council of Nicaea and its term homoousios and those 
opposed to it, the “Arians.” Revisionist scholarship of the last few 
decades has done much to deconstruct this bifurcated categorization 
and to uncover the plurality and complexity of fourth-century theol- 
ogy. Arius and Athanasius are no longer seen as the fountainheads 
of two irreconcilable and long-lasting streams of theology. It is now 
recognized that the Trinitarian controversies arose in the fourth cen- 
tury when pre-existing theological trajectories clashed.’ The dispute 
that arose in Alexandria around 318 between the bishop Alexander 
and his presbyter Arius occurred within this context of theological 
diversity.” 

Many Christians throughout the eastern Mediterranean shared 
Arius’s theology of the unique status of the Father as unbegotten. 
Prominent eastern bishops supported him against Alexander, such as 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, Eusebius of Caesarea, Theodotus of Laodicea, 
Paulinus of Tyre, Athanasius of Anazarbus, Theognis of Nicaea, and 
Narcissus of Neronias—an ecclesiastical alliance commonly called the 


! Lewis Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian 
Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 31-76. 

? For discussion of Alexander’s theology, see Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 43-45; 
John Behr, The Nicene Faith (Crestwood: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2004), 124-9; 
and R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Con- 
troversy 318-381 AD (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1988), 138-45. On Arius's theology, 
see Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 54-57; Behr, The Nicene Faith, 130-49; Hanson, The 
Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 5-27 and 60-128; and especially Rowan Wil- 
liams, Arius: Heresy and Tradition, Rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001). 
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“Eusebians” after its two most prominent leaders.’ In the following 
pages the views of several of these Eusebian bishops are examined 
at length. These bishops did not agree with Arius’s theology in every 
detail. Though there were theological differences between them, they 
rallied around Arius in common cause against what they deemed to 
be Alexander’s doctrinal innovations and his mistreatment of Arius. 
In the ensuing years, the Eusebian alliance was animated by a com- 
mon set of values and a shared agenda in the ecclesiastical sphere, but 
displayed considerable diversity in theology.* 

The emperor Constantine convened the Council at Nicaea in 325 
to resolve the controversy between the supporters of Alexander and 
Arius, now spread throughout the East. The council ratified a creed 
designed to exclude the theology of Arius and to secure his excom- 
munication and exile? Thereafter Arius was marginal. Constantine 
recalled him from exile a few years after Nicaea but the Alexandrian 
church repeatedly refused him re-admission to communion. He died 
outside of the church in the mid-330s, having long ceased to be a fac- 
tor in ongoing theological debates. He was not the founder of “Arian- 
ism” as a theological system nor as an ecclesiastical movement. 

The fifteen year period after Nicaea was the golden age of Euse- 
bian theological development. Lingering Eusebian questions over the 
meaning of the Nicene Creed and the emerging debate between the 
Eusebians and Marcellus of Ancyra produced a flurry of documents, 
which unfortunately survive only in fragments.* At the forefront of this 


> “Eusebian” is a problematic term, as recently discussed by David M. Gwynn, The 
Eusebians. The Polemic of Athanasius of Alexandria and the Construction of the ‘Arian 
Controversy’ (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007). See my review in Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 59 (2008): 97-8. I use “Eusebian” here in contrast to the Atha- 
nasian usage deconstructed by Gwynn and in line with other recent usage to name 
the ad hoc alliance of eastern bishops and theologians initially formed around the 
figures of Eusebius of Nicomedia and Eusebius of Caesarea that lasted from c. 320 to 
c. 355. For a definition of the category, see Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 52, and Joseph 
T. Lienhard, Contra Marcellum. Marcellus of Ancyra and Fourth-Century Theology 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1999), 34-5. 

* See my research on the theological and ecclesio-political cohesiveness of the Euse- 
bians: “Eusebian Theologies of the Son as Image of God before 341,” JECS 14.4 (2006): 
459-484; and “The Eusebian Alliance: the Case of Theodotus of Laodicea,” ZAC 12 
(2008): 250-66. 

5 On the events from the outbreak of the controversy to the Council of Nicaea, see 
Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 15-20 and 85-100; Behr, The Nicene Faith, 62-69; and 
Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 129-78. 

$ On Marcellus’s theology, see Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 62-9; Hanson, The 
Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 217-35; Lienhard, Contra Marcellum, 49-68; 
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theological renaissance stood Eusebius of Caesarea’ and Asterius the 
Sophist, a layman from Cappadocia who was permanently debarred 
from clerical status because of his lapse in the Great Persecution.? The 
achievements of this initial period of Eusebian reflection influenced 
the course of eastern theology for another twenty or thirty years, and 
the Heteroousian theology of Aetius and Eunomius owes a great deal 
to it. 

In the late 330s Athanasius and Marcellus joined forces in the execu- 
tion of an anti-Eusebian agenda. As a deacon Athanasius had attended 
the Council of Nicaea in Alexander's entourage and succeeded him as 
bishop in 328.’ In the early years of his episcopacy Athanasius strug- 
gled with the Melitians, and soon was charged with violence and other 
crimes. He was tried and convicted at the Council of Tyre in 335, 
and exiled to Gaul. For the remainder of his ecclesiastical career, these 
charges would dog Athanasius, rendering him suspect and tainted in the 
eyes of many eastern bishops. In contrast, Marcellus was deposed and 
exiled in 336 specifically for his theological opinions. Both wound up in 
Rome in 340, where they made common cause against the Eusebians. 

Athanasius's Orationes contra Arianos, written in the years 339 to 
345, marks the transformation of his ecclesio-political struggles with 
the bishops of the Eusebian alliance into a quest for orthodoxy against 
the “Arianism” of his opponents. In this treatise, which Lewis Ayres 
calls “one of the key early anti-Eusebian theological manifestos,"'? 
Athanasius sets out to refute the tenets of “Arianism” as taught by 


and Markus Vinzent, Markell von Ankyra: Die Fragmente [und] Der Brief an Julius von 
Rom (Leiden / New York / Kóln: Brill, 1997). On Marcellus’s career, see Sara Parvis, 
Marcellus of Ancyra and the lost years of the Arian controversy, 325-345 (Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2006). 

7 On Eusebius's theology, see Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 58-60; Hanson, The 
Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 46-59; Lienhard, Contra Marcellum, 104-35; 
and Holger Strutwolf, Die Trinitátstheologie und Christologie des Euseb von Caesarea 
(Góttingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1999). 

* On Asterius's theology, see Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 53-4; Hanson, The 
Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 32-8; Lienhard, Contra Marcellum, 89-100; 
and Markus Vinzent, Asterius von Kappadokien: Die theologischen Fragmente (Leiden / 
New York / Kóln: Brill, 1993). Thomas A. Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism (Cam- 
bridge: The Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, Ltd., 1979), 29-34, gives a summary of 
Asterius's theological differences from Arius. 

? On Athanasius's career, see Timothy D. Barnes, Athanasius and Constantius: 
Theology and Politics in the Constantinian Empire (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1993). 

? Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 117. 
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Arius, Asterius, and other Eusebians. It is now recognized that his 
depiction of the fourth-century church as polarized between his own 
“orthodoxy” and the “Arianism” of his Eusebian enemies is a polemi- 
cal misrepresentation aimed at pleading his own case against his many 
detractors."' Despite his distorted polemics, Athanasius is a significant 
theologian in his own right, and his writings represent a consider- 
able theological achievement that had immediate and long-lasting 
influence, though perhaps not as pervasive as previous generations of 
scholars have believed." 

In this initial period of anti-Eusebian collaboration between Athana- 
sius and Marcellus, their opponents were not idle. They held a council 
in 341 in conjunction with the dedication of the church in Antioch— 
the so-called Dedication Council— which in many ways set their theo- 
logical agenda for the next twenty years. The Eusebians rejected the 
idea that their theology could be described as “Arian,” considering 
themselves as representatives of the mainstream tradition of theologi- 
cal orthodoxy in the East that avoided the extremes of Arius, on the 
one side, and Athanasius and Marcellus, on the other. The Dedication 
Council produced a number of creeds. The Second Creed is a bold 
statement of Eusebian theology, echoing the theology of Asterius. The 
Fourth Creed was drawn up a few months after the Dedication Coun- 
cil to summarize the Second Creed and was brought to the West. The 
Fourth Creed became standard in the East for more than twenty years 
and was reissued at many subsequent eastern councils. 

The Dedication Council marks the beginning of a period that lasted 
through the late-350s, in which various councils sought to achieve 
theological consensus by eliminating the extreme views of Arius, 
Athanasius, and Marcellus. But the situation reached a nadir before 
the serious work of consensus-building began in earnest: the debacle 
of the Council of Serdica in 343. Western and eastern bishops refused 


1 Gwynn, The Eusebians. 

? For overviews of Athanasius's Trinitarian doctrine, see Ayres, Nicaea and its 
Legacy, 45-8, 110-17, and 140-44; Behr, The Nicene Faith, 163-259; and Hanson, The 
Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 417-58. Of the many detailed treatments 
of his theology, I list those I have found particularly helpful in this study: J. Rebecca 
Lyman, Christology and Cosmology: Models of Divine Activity in Origen, Eusebius, and 
Athanasius (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993); Peter Widdicome, The Fatherhood of 
God from Origen to Athanasius (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994); and Xavier Morales, 
La théologie trinitaire d'Athanase d'Alexandrie (Paris: Institut d'Etudes Augustini- 
ennes, 2006). 
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to meet with each other in the same place due to political maneuver- 
ing on both sides, mutual distrust, and irreconcilable theologies. But 
the failure of Serdica prompted attempts of rapprochement.’ The so- 
called “Macrostich” (“long-lined”) creed of 345 is the best example. 
Responding to western Serdican theology, it attempts to moderate the 
Eusebian theologies of the Dedication Creed and the eastern Serdi- 
can statement in order to find common ground with western bish- 
ops. Another key council took place at Sirmium in 351. Here Basil of 
Ancyra (Marcellus’s Eusebian replacement) managed to have Photinus 
of Sirmium, an adherent of Marcellan views, deposed on theological 
grounds. 

The year 353 can be considered a turning point. In this year the 
emperor Constantius attained undisputed mastery of the Roman 
world when the usurper Magnentius committed suicide. Constantius 
now had the power and the means to shape the empire according to 
his own agenda without impediment. One of the issues that threatened 
the stability and cohesiveness of the empire was of course Christian 
division over Trinitarian doctrine, which his father had attempted 
but ultimately failed to resolve. Nonetheless, modeling his rule on his 
father’s, Constantius adopted Constantine’s programme of binding 
the empire together religiously. From the mid-350s onward, he con- 
vened a series of ecclesiastical councils, orchestrated key changes in 
personnel, secured the condemnations of Athanasius, Marcellus, and 
Photinus, and involved himself otherwise in the internal affairs of the 
church in an effort to unify the church doctrinally. 

The period in which Constantius was trying to bring about doctrinal 
consensus coincided with the collapse of broad Eusebian alliance that 
had united many eastern bishops over the past twenty or so years, 
precipitating an upsurge in theological debate. In the councils of the 
350s, one can trace an increasing reluctance to use ‘substance’ (ousia) 
language, viewed as problematic because of its associations with the 
positions of Marcellus and Photinus. It was over this issue that the 
Eusebian alliance was splintering. Some rejected ousia language alto- 
gether. Adherents of this approach are generally called *Homoians" 
because they affirmed that the Son was like (homoios) the Father with- 
out specifying anything about the ousia of either. Others endorsed the 
use of ousia, although differently than first generation Eusebians like 


? Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 306-14. 
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Asterius and Eusebius of Caesarea. Adherents of the Nicene theology 
had of course always used ousia language in their defense of “same in 
substance” (homoousios). 

At a small gathering of bishops at Sirmium in 357, a confession of 
faith was produced that condemned all use of ousia language when 
speaking about the relation between the Father and the Son, and 
rejected the Dedication Creed of 341, that classic statement of Euse- 
bian theology that had found widespread use throughout the east. 
The Sirmium Confession of 357— called “the Blasphemy” by Hilary of 
Poitiers?— sent shockwaves throughout the east due to its stark subor- 
dinationist agenda and its proscription of terminology deemed essen- 
tial for the correct understanding of God. It catalyzed all participants 
in the Trinitarian debates to take stock of their own positions and to 
formulate responses. 

Soon thereafter Eudoxius of Antioch convened a synod that voiced 
its approval of the Sirmium Confession of 357. He also welcomed 
Aetius to his see, who is considered the first major proponent of what 
is now called 'Heteroousian' theology because it emphasized that the 
Son was ‘different in substance’ (heteroousios) from the Father.'5 The 
label “Heteroousian’ has been used in recent scholarship as a term 
preferable to misleading older labels for the same group such as 
‘Neo-Arian’ or 'Anomoian'." It is worth emphasizing that Heteroou- 
sian theology could be expressed without specifically using the term 
heteroousios.? For many churchmen at that time, the teaching that 
Aetius was propagating in Antioch would have appeared to be the 


^ On this council, see Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 137-40; and Hanson, The 
Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 343-7. 

5 Syn. 11. 

1€ Sozomen, h.e. 4.12.4-7. On Aetius and Heteroousian theology, see Kopecek, A 
History of Neo-Arianism; Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 144-49; and Richard Paul Vag- 
gione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene Revolution (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2000). 

17 See e.g. Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, passim; and Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 
145. The term heteroousios was first used by the opponents of Heteroousian theology 
such as Athanasius in his De decretis and De synodis, and was later adopted by the 
historian Philostorgius to describe the theological position of his hero Eunomius; see 
especially h.e. 4.12. 

18 For example, Aetius never uses this term in his Syntagmation nor Eunomius in 
his Apologia. Aetius likely used heteroousios prior to writing the Syntagmation since 
it appears in one of the six Heteroousian fragments recorded in the Homoiousian 
defense from the summer of 359; see Epiphanius, Pan. 73.21.4. On Aetius's authorship 
of these six fragments, see Xavier Morales, ‘Identification de l'auteur des citations néo- 
ariennes dans le Traité de Basile d'Ancyre', ZAC 11 (2008), 492-99. 
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logical conclusion of the broadly Homoian theology of the Sirmium 
Confession of 357. Indeed, in this period there was no clear line of 
demarcation between Homoian and Heteroousian theology. The reti- 
cence of Homoian theology allowed for various—and at times widely 
divergent—interpretations of it. 

George of Laodicea was alarmed at Eudoxius’s promotion of Aetius 
and his teaching, and together with Basil of Ancyra he formed what 
has come to be called the Homoiousian alliance.!? Around Easter 358, 
Basil of Ancyra and other bishops produced a long doctrinal state- 
ment that constitutes the initial statement of Homoiousian theology.” 
In their surviving texts, the Homoiousians themselves actually pre- 
ferred to say that the Son was ‘like the Father in substance’ (öuorov 
TOV vióv TH TATPL kat’ ovotav) and so seem not to have used the 
term /iomoiousios.! In spite of this, the standard scholarly practice 
is still to label the members of this alliance and their theology as 
^Homoiousian."? Homoiousians followed a programme of theologi- 
cal consensus that meant to exclude the extreme "Sabellian" views of 
Marcellus and Photinus on the one side (following the longstanding 
Eusebian position) and the newer Heteroousian theology of Aetius 
and his supporters on the other side. In any event, after the conclusion 
of the council, Basil of Ancyra headed a delegation to Constantius in 
Sirmium to secure the deposition and banishment of Eudoxius, Aetius, 
and Aetius's pupil Eunomius. The Homoiousians were successful and 
had the support of Constantius.? 


? On the formation of the Homoiousian alliance, see my “George of Laodicea: A 
Historical Reassessment,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History (forthcoming). 

2 Preserved in Epiphanius, Pan. 73.2-11. 

21 The term homoiousios may have been in use before the formation of the alliance 
that bears this name since the Sirmium Confession of 357 condemned its usage. But 
we do not what or who prompted the framers of the Confession to issue that con- 
demnation. 

? E.g. Jaako Gummerus, Die homóusianische Partei bis zum Tode des Konstantius 
(Leipzig: Georg Bóhme, 1900); Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism; Jeffery N. Steen- 
son, “Basil of Ancyra and the Course of Nicene Orthodoxy” (D.Phil. diss. Oxford, 
1983); Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 348-71; and Ayres, 
Nicaea and its Legacy, 149-53. Ayres notes that this label “is misleading if it leads us 
to understand [Homoiousian] theology as focused around defending a compromise 
term for the relationship between the Father and Son” (150). Scholars continue to use 
“Homoiousian” for lack of a better label and as preferable to other more misleading 
names such as “Semi-Arian.” Epiphanius (Pan. 73.1.5) first called the Homoiousians 
“Semi-Arians” in order to tar the movement as a kind of “Arianism.” 

3 Sozomen, h.e. 4.13.4-14.7; Philostorgius, h.e. 4.8. On Basil’s response to Aetius, 
see Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 149-53; and Hanson, The Search for the Christian 
Doctrine of God, 349-57. 
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Thinking that Homoiousian theology could achieve lasting consensus, 
Constantius planned a large double-council to secure its empire-wide 
endorsement. Before this double-council met, however, Constantius 
convened another council in Sirmium in early 359 to compose a state- 
ment of faith that could be presented to both sessions of the double- 
council. This statement is called the “Dated Creed” because the date of 
its promulgation has been preserved: May 22, 359.” It was intended to 
be a document that would find acceptance among Homoiousians and 
Homoians, but exclude Heteroousian and Homoousian theologies. 
Since the Dated Creed proscribed the use of ousia language, Basil of 
Ancyra signed it with trepidation, including a fascinating note with his 
signature that gave the Dated Creed a Homoiousian interpretation.” At 
this juncture the Homoiousians recognized that Constantius’s desire 
to effect theological consensus threatened to compromise their theol- 
ogy. Hence shortly after this, George of Laodicea, together with Basil, 
composed a defense of Homoiousian theology against Heteroousian 
theology, seen as a competing—and mistaken—way of interpreting the 
Homoian theology of the Dated Creed.” 

When the twin Councils of Ariminium and Seleucia met in 359, 
things did not unfold as Constantius had hoped. At the eastern council 
in Seleucia, the fragile agreement reached between the Homoians and 
Homoiousians at Sirmium in May, 359 quickly fell apart over political 
and theological differences. The council devolved into chaos, and ended 
with bishops of competing alliances deposing one another. Embassies 
representing the various positions were then sent to Constantius at 
Constantinople. Through coercion and trickery Constantius got the 
Homoiousians to subscribe to a modified version of the Dated Creed, 
sometimes called the Creed of Niké because of its place of original 
composition. While the Dated Creed had declared the Son “like the 
Father in all respects (uotov kate nm&vta), as the holy Scriptures also 
declare and teach” and condemned the use of all ousia language, the 
Creed of Niké omitted the phrase “in all respects,” an omission that 
excluded the very possibility of its Homoiousian interpretation. Thus 


2% Preserved in Athanasius, Syn. 8.3-7 and Socrates, h.e. 2.37.18-24. 

25 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.22.7-8. 

?* Preserved in Epiphanius, Pan. 73.12.1-22.4. On its date, see Ayres, Nicaea and its 
Legacy, 158 and Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 365-7. Some 
have denied George’s role in the composition of this defense; for a rebuttal of this 
position, see my “The Literary Corpus of George of Laodicea,” VC (forthcoming). 
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the Homoians now had the backing of Constantius; the Homoiousians 
had been out-maneuvered. The Homoiousian embassy in Constanti- 
nople signed the Creed of Niké on December 31, 359. 

The twin Councils of Ariminium and Seleucia in 359 brought Con- 
stantius to the threshold of achieving what Constantine could not. In 
January 360 he convened a small council in Constantinople to ratify 
the decisions of the two councils that had taken place a few months 
earlier, and thereby intended to bring years of concentrated efforts to 
their conclusion. It was an august gathering of the most prominent 
churchmen and theologians of the day, though not as large as other 
councils of the era. The council president was Acacius, the longtime 
bishop of Caesarea in Palestine and now the leader of the Homoian 
faction. Since the Homoians had gained the support of the emperor 
at the councils held in the previous year, upon them the emperor 
now pinned his hopes for theological consensus in Trinitarian mat- 
ters. Acacius and his fellow Homoians, such as Eudoxius of Antioch, 
George of Alexandria, Maris of Chalcedon, Uranius of Tyre, and 
Patrophilus of Scythopolis, were determined to parlay their newly- 
acquired imperial backing into permanent ascendancy. Acacius ruth- 
lessly prosecuted his opponents. He fixed his attention first on the 
Homoiousians, the Homoians' chief rivals for the ear of the emperor 
during the past few years. Acacius managed to depose nearly all lead- 
ing Homoiousian bishops such as Basil of Ancyra, Eleusius of Cyzicus, 
Eustathius of Sebasteia, Sophronius of Pompeiopolis, Macedonius of 
Constantinople, Silvanus of Tarsus, and Cyril of Jerusalem.” He also 
secured the banishment of Aetius, who had so annoyed the emperor 
at a colloquy the previous month that he had had him thrown out of 
the palace.?? 

The Council of Constantinople was a success in every way. Una- 
nimity of doctrine had at long last been achieved in the empire, at 
least officially. It was a time for Constantius to celebrate. Soon after 
the council, he presided over the dedication of the Great Church 
(the original Hagia Sophia) in Constantinople and no doubt partic- 
ipated in the installation of Macedonius's replacement as bishop of 


7 Socrates, h.e. 2.42; Sozomen, h.e. 4.24-26. See also Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 
164-65; and Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 380-82. George of 
Laodicea was not banished because he had recently died; see my “The Death of George 
of Laodicea,” JTS n.s. 60 (2009): 181-190. 

? Epiphanius, Pan. 76.3.7-10; Philostorgius, h.e. 4.12. 
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Constantinople, Eudoxius formerly of Antioch. But the long-desired 
achievement would be ephemeral. Concurrently with these joyful 
events in Constantinople, in far off Gaul disgruntled soldiers pro- 
claimed Constantius’s nephew, Julian, as Augustus. The news reached 
the emperor in the middle of spring as he was marching across Asia 
Minor for war with the Persians. The emperor had just begun his 
return journey West to face Julian when he contracted a fever and 
died. The new emperor—later given the epithet “the Apostate” because 
he renounced Christianity—actively pursued a policy of religious dis- 
unity among Christians in direct contradiction to the previous rul- 
ers of the Constantinian dynasty. Julian’s subtle maneuvers to let the 
church destroy itself from within, coupled with liberation from the 
coerced unity of Constantius, encouraged Christians to resume their 
theological debates with renewed vigor. 

This is the ecclesiastical context that gave rise to the controversy 
between Basil of Caesarea and Eunomius of Cyzicus. Their paths 
crossed for the first time at the Council of Constantinople in early 
360. Eunomius, then a deacon, attended along with Aetius, whose 
disciple he had been from the late 340s. Basil, at that time at most 
a reader, may have attended in the entourage of Dianius, the bishop 
of Basil’s hometown of Caesarea. If so, Dianius most likely wanted 
to take advantage of both Basil’s theological advice and his superior 
rhetorical power.” Basil also may have been drawn to the proceedings 
because of his theological and ascetical sympathies with Eustathius of 
Sebasteia, his mentor in these matters since the mid-350s.? In any 
event, both Basil and Eunomius were bit players on a stage packed 
with many leading men. 

Basil seems to have attracted no attention at the council and played a 
negligible role. It is unlikely that he participated in the debates.*! Once 


? On Basil’s reputation for rhetorical skill, see Philostorgius, h.e. 4.12. 

? On Eustathius’s mentoring of Basil, see Philip Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea (Berke- 
ley / Los Angeles / London: University of California Press, 1994), 72-76; and Anna M. 
Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa: The Letters (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 56-60. On the possibility that 
Basil attended the council with Eustathius, see Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 
361; and Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea, 98-101. 

*! Gregory of Nyssa says that he and his brother “were present at the time of the 
contest and did not mingle with the contestants” (Eun. 1.82). Basil’s non-participation 
is also noted by Philostorgius, who attributed it to timidity (h.e. 4.12). It is often 
claimed that the young Basil was chosen as the spokesman for the Homoiousians at 
the council but when faced with debating the deacon Aetius (the spokesman for the 
Heteroousians), he declined out of fear. See, for example, Stephen M. Hildebrand, 
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it became clear to Basil that the Homoiousians had lost the contest and 
were doomed to deposition and banishment, he fled Constantinople 
and returned home.” Because of this Basil was later accused of cow- 
ardice; while Gregory defends his brother against the charge, he does 
not deny that Basil left the proceedings early.” 

While Basil was so minor a player that he could easily slip away 
to his Cappadocian homeland, Eunomius’s strong connections with 
Aetius left him suspect to the newly-ascendant Homoians. It was prob- 
ably near the conclusion of this council that Eunomius delivered the 
speech that would later be issued as his Apologia in order to demon- 
strate his agreement with the Homoian theology endorsed at it.** He 
did not merely avoid the fate of his teacher successfully; he was in fact 
rewarded for his carefully-crafted speech with appointment as bishop 
of Cyzicus. Soon after taking up his post, however, Eunomius enraged 
the Christians of Cyzicus and never again exercised the pastoral over- 
sight of that church or any other church. Aetius returned from ban- 
ishment when Julian became emperor, and was even made a bishop 
(though without a see). But after the Council of Constantinople, Euno- 
mius eclipsed him as the leader of the Heteroousians. 


The Trinitarian Theology of Basil of Caesarea: A Synthesis of Greek Thought and Bibli- 
cal Truth (Washington D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 2007), 21 and 
214; Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 300-1 and 361-2; Behr, The Nicene Faith, 
263; and Richard Lim, Public Disputation, Power, and Social Order in Late Antiquity 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995), 119-20. But this claim is based on a 
misinterpretation of Philostorgius, h.e. 4.12; the historian refers to Basil, the bishop 
of Ancyra, as the representative of the Homoiousians. This interpretation is corrobo- 
rated by the fact that the Basil in question declined to debate with Aetius because it 
was inappropriate for a bishop to dispute with a deacon. At most a reader, Basil of 
Caesarea could not have lodged such complaint. Thus the spokesman must have been 
Basil of Ancyra. See also Raymond Van Dam, Becoming Christian: The Conversion of 
Roman Cappadocia (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003), 197 n. 22. 

32 Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. 1.79. Here Gregory summarizes the account of Euno- 
mius, who said that Basil was present when the bishops were debating and encouraged 
them, but does not mention Basil actually participating. 

5 Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. 1.79-90. 

See Lionel R. Wickham, “The Date of Eunomius’ Apology: a Reconsideration,” 
JTS n.s. 20 (1969): 231-40; Richard Paul Vaggione, The Extant Works (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1987), 5-9; and idem, Nicene Revolution, 226-7. It is sometimes said 
that situating the Apologia of Eunomius at Constantinople in January 360 is made dif- 
ficult by Basil’s denial in Eun. 1.2 of its delivery there, especially since Basil himself 
attended the council. But Basil did not deny that Eunomius delivered his Apologia 
at Constantinople; rather, he denied that there was a need for Eunomius to make a 
defense there. Based on the lack of need for defense at Constantinople Basil dismisses 
Eunomius’s Apologia as a fiction. See Wickham, “The Date of Eunomius’ Apology,” 
238. 
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There is no record of Basil and Eunomius meeting at the Council of 
Constantinople, though Eunomius is our source for Basil’s early depar- 
ture from it, indicating that during the proceedings he at least knew of 
the man who would later be his fiercest opponent. Basil never men- 
tioned any personal knowledge of his opponent gained at the coun- 
cil. But soon thereafter Basil came to know Eunomius’s name all too 
well. Eunomius’s publication of his Apologia in 360 or 361 enhanced 
his reputation as a theologian and contributed to the spread of Het- 
eroousian theology. In fact, under Julian, the Heteroousian movement 
thrived. 

It was this growth of Heteroousianism that prompted Basil to issue 
a refutation of Eunomius in the mid-360s. Some scholars hold that 
he composed Contra Eunomium during the period of his third stay at 
Annisa, probably in its initial form rather hastily dictated to Eustathius 
in preparation for the Council of Lampsacus held in autumn of 364, 
or at least resulting from conversations between the two churchmen.” 
Raymond Van Dam has suggested that Basil wrote Contra Eunomium 
soon after the accession of Valens (which occurred in 364) to ingrati- 
ate himself with the new eastern emperor whose opponent, the usurper 
Procopius (proclaimed emperor in 365), was supported by Eunomius.?é 
Hence a date of 364 or 365 is most likely for the publication of Contra 
Eunomium. And so, thus did the Eunomian controversy begin: Basil, 
a presbyter of Caesarea since 362, taking on the prominent Eunomius, 
the quondam bishop of Cyzicus and leader of the Heteroousians. 


» 


3 Jean Gribomont, “Notes biographiques sur s. Basile le Grand,” in Paul Jonathan 
Fedwick, ed., Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic. A Sixteenth-Hundredth 
Anniversary Symposium (Toronto: The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
1981), 35-8 (the year 364); Paul J. Fedwick, “A Chronology of the Life and Works 
of Basil of Caesarea," in idem, ed., Basil of Caesarea, 10-11 n. 57 (the second half of 
364); Bernard Sesboüé, Basile de Césarée, Contre Eunome suivi de Eunome Apologie, 
SChr 299 (Paris: Cerf, 1982), 42-5 (before 366, possibly in 364); Rousseau, Basil of 
Caesarea, 102, follows Fedwick; Volker Henning Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trin- 
itdtslehre des Basilius von Cásarea: Sein Weg vom Homóusianer zum Neonizüner (Gót- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996), 45-6 and 145-6 (Bks. 1-2 in 364; Bk. 3 in 
365). Other scholars place Contra Eunomium a few years earlier: Kopecek, A History 
of Neo-Arianism, 364-72 (360-361) and Hildebrand, The Trinitarian Theology of Basil 
of Caesarea, 214-8 (360-362). 

3% Becoming Christian, 27-28. 
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Basil and Eunomius in recent scholarship 


Only in the past thirty years or so have scholars working on the devel- 
opment of Christian doctrine begun to recognize Basil and Eunomius 
as theologians of great significance and interest in their own right. 
Since the late 1970s scholars have turned their attention to the writ- 
ings of the Eunomian controversy as crucial for understanding the 
fourth-century Trinitarian debates, and have come to view Basil and 
Eunomius as figures pivotal for the direction they took. The study of 
the rival theories of names developed by Basil and Eunomius that is 
undertaken in this study both builds upon and critiques Basilian and 
Eunomian scholarship of the past few decades. The following historio- 
graphical survey is meant to introduce those scholars with whose work 
I interact most and demarcate where my approach differs. 

I begin my survey in 1979, a watershed year for the study of Basil." 
The celebration of the sixteen-hundredth anniversary of Basil's death 
in this year was critical to the resurgence of academic interest in Basil, 
inspiring over twenty conferences and symposia dedicated to this 
anniversary.? Those held in Toronto on June 10-16, in Regensburg 
on July 16-21, and in Messina on December 3-6 resulted in the pub- 
lication of five volumes of conference papers.? While a few of these 


37 Studies of Basil and Eunomius previous to 1979 that retain value are: Bernard 
Charles Barmann, “The Cappadocian Triumph over Arianism” (Ph.D. diss., Stanford 
University, 1966); Manlio Simonetti, La Crisi Ariana nel IV secolo (Roma: Institutum 
Patristicum « Augustinianum », 1975), especially 455-525; and Elena Cavalcanti, Studi 
Eunomiani (Roma: Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1976). 

38 For a list, see Paul Jonathan Fedwick, ed., Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, 
Ascetic. A Sixteenth-Hundredth Anniversary Symposium, 2 vols. (Toronto: The Pon- 
tifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1981), xliv. Ironically, the resurgence of interest 
in Basil led to a reassessment of the traditional date of his death, January 1, 379. For 
good reviews of the debate and the literature it has produced, see Rousseau, Basil of 
Caesarea, 360-3, and Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 304-11, who both argue for the 
traditional date of January 1, 379; see also Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 32-9, who reviews 
the most recent scholarship and argues for a date of late September 378. I myself find 
the case for late September 378 the more plausible. 

3 Fedwick, Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic; Albert Rauch and Paul 
Imhof, eds., Basilius: Heiliger der Einen Kirche: Regensburger Okumenisches Symposion 
1979 im Auftrag der Okumene-Kommission der Deutschen Bischofskonferenz 16.7 bis 
21.7 1979 (München: Gerhard Kaffke, 1981); and Basilio di Cesarea: la sua età, la sua 
opera e il basilianesimo in Sicilia: Atti del Congresso internazionale, Messina, 3-6 XII 
1979, 2 vols. (Messina: Centro di Studi Umanistici, 1983). One could add here the 
inaugural issue of Word and Spirit: A Monastic Review 1 (1979), which was dedicated 
to Saint Basil the Great. 
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papers dealt with Basil's Trinitarian theology or Pneumatology,* two 
addressed his debate with Eunomius more directly. Milton Anastos 
summarized the Contra Eunomium in an attempt to arouse interest 
in the text." Marina Silvia Troiano wrote on Basil’s anti-Eunomian 
theory of the origin of names.” In the same year, Thomas A. Kopecek 
published his two volume A History of Neo-Arianism, a valuable and 
at times controversial discussion of the origins, history, and theology 
of the movement now more commonly called Heteroousianism.? 

The study of debate between Basil and Eunomius was for a long 
time hampered by the lack of critical editions and translations into 
modern languages. In the 1980s, this situation was greatly remedied. 
In 1982 and 1983, Bernard Sesboüé and his collaborators published 
the first critical editions of Eunomius's Apologia and Basil's Contra 
Eunomium in the Sources chrétiennes series, with informative intro- 
ductions and accompanying French translations.^ In 1987, Richard 
Paul Vaggione published critical editions and English translations of 
Eunomius's Apologia, Expositio fidei, and numerous Eunomian frag- 
ments.“ In this study I employ Vaggione's edition of the Apologia 
rather than Sesboüé's. Vaggione's otherwise excellent volume contains 
only an outline of Eunomius's fragmentary Apologia apologiae. While 
Bernard Pottier has since published a French translation of the frag- 
ments of this last work of Eunomius, we still lack an edition and 
English translation." 


?' See Jaroslav Pelikan, “The ‘Spiritual Sense’ of Scripture: The Exegetical Basis for 
St. Basil’s Doctrine of the Holy Spirit,” in Fedwick, Basil of Caesarea, 337-60; Manlio 
Simonetti, "Genesi e sviluppo della dottrina trinitaria di Basilio di Cesarea," in Basilio 
di Cesarea, 169-97; Claudio Moreschini, “Aspetti della pneumatologia in Gregorio 
Nazianzeno e Basilo,” in Basilio di Cesarea, 567-78; Cyril Karam, "Saint Basil on the 
Holy Spirit: Some Aspects of his Theology," Word and Spirit: A Monastic Review 1 
(1979): 137-64. 

^ Milton V. Anastos, “Basil’s Korà E)vouíov, A Critical Analysis,” in Fedwick, 
Basil of Caesarea, 67-136. 

? Marina Silvia Troiano, "La polemica sull'origine dei nomi nell'Adversus Euno- 
mium di Basilio: l'epinoia," in Basilio di Cesarea, 523-31. 

2 Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism. 

^ Bernard Sesboüé, Georges-Matthieu de Durand, and Louis Doutreleau, Basile 
de Césarée, Contre Eunome suivi de Eunome Apologie, SChr 299 and 305 (Paris: Cerf, 
1982-1983). 

5 Vaggione, The Extant Works. 

4 Bernard Pottier, Dieu et le Christ selon Grégoire de Nysse: Étude systématique de 
«Contre Eunome» avec traduction des extraits d'Eunome (Turnhout: Brepols, 1994), 
463-98. 

" Of course one can consult the editions and translations of Gregory of Nys- 
sa's Contra Eunomium, which preserves the fragments of the Apologia apologiae. 
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Since the 1990s Basil and Eunomius have attracted sustained atten- 
tion in monographs dedicated to their Trinitarian theology. In 1996, 
Volker Henning Drecoll published a chronological study of the devel- 
opment of Basil’s Trinitarian theology from his earliest through his lat- 
est writings.“ In 1998, Sesboüé published a systematic study of Basil’s 
Trinitarian theology, elaborating many of the ideas initially expressed 
in his edition as well as in his 1980 dissertation.” In 2000, Vaggione 
published a study of the fourth-century Trinitarian controversies that 
focused on Aetius and Eunomius.? Stephen Hildebrand’s 2007 book 
is the first English monograph devoted to Basil’s Trinitarian thought.” 
Andrew Radde-Gallwitz’s recent monograph on the transformation of 
divine simplicity in the Eunomian controversy devotes three chapters 
to Eunomius and Basil.” Finally, the first English translation of Basil's 
Contra Eunomium produced by Andrew Radde-Gallwitz and myself 
should contribute to the emerging discussion of Basil’s Trinitarian 
thought, not least with respect to Contra Eunomium itself.” 

For too long Basil's theology was studied as part of a more or less 
monolithic “Cappadocian” theology rooted in Athanasian thought, 
which is to say that Basil’s thought was most often considered insep- 
arable from that of his fellow Cappadocians Gregory of Nyssa and 
Gregory of Nazianzus. While the usefulness of the category of the 
“Cappadocian Fathers” has rightly come under suspicion, there is still 
a tendency in scholarship to analyze Basil’s anti-Eunomian theology in 
concert with Gregory of Nyssa’s, as if the younger brother’s theology 


Nonetheless, a separate edition and translation of the fragments remains highly 
desirable. 

8 Volker Henning Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trinitütslehre des Basilius von 
Casarea (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996). Previous German treatments 
of Basil’s Trinitarian thought which still retain value include Karl Holl, Amphilochius 
von Iconium in seinem Verhältnis zu den großen Kappadoziern (Tübingen / Leipzig: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1904), 116-58; and Franz Nager, Die Trinitütslehre des hl. Basilius des 
Großen: eine dogmengeschichtliche Studie (Paderborn: Ferdinand Schóningh, 1912). 

2 Bernard Sesboüé, Saint Basile et la Trinité: Un acte théologique au IV* siècle 
(Paris: Descleé, 1998). See also Bernard Sesboüé, "L'Apologie d'Eunome de Cyzique et 
le Contra Eunome (L. I-III) de Basile de Césarée. Présentation, analyse théologique et 
traduction francaise,” (Ph.D. diss., Pontifica Universitas Gregoriana, 1980). 

°° Vaggione, Nicene Revolution. 

5! Hildebrand, The Trinitarian Theology of Basil of Caesarea. 

? Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transfor- 
mation of Divine Simplicity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009). 

5 Mark DelCogliano and Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea: Against Euno- 
mius, FoC (Washington D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, forthcoming 
2011). 
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is nothing but an elaboration and continuation of his older brother’s. 
I believe this approach is potentially mistaken and distorting, and does 
justice neither to Basil’s nor to Gregory’s thought.** Accordingly, the 
approach I take is to study Basil’s anti-Eunomian writings on their 
own terms, without reference to his first and greatest interpreter lest 
it prejudice my own interpretation of Basil. This is not to say that 
I do not draw upon Gregory when appropriate. But as a matter of 
methodological principle, I prefer to interpret Basil in the light of his 
opponent's writings and his proximate theological context. 

Another trend in the study of Basil that I seek to depart from in this 
study is the concern with his usage or non-usage of technical terms 
like homoousios and his contribution to the development of techni- 
cal Trinitarian terminology, such as in the phrase “one ousia, three 
hypostases."^ Sometimes these projects are aimed at pigeon-holing 
Basil within ecclesiastical alliances or theological trajectories. While 
such scholarship is helpful, I believe it is ultimately of limited value for 
truly understanding Basil’s Trinitarian theology and his place within 
the fourth-century Trinitarian conflicts. The debate between Basil and 
Eunomius hardly dealt with such issues. This study takes a differ- 
ent approach to Basil: it identifies and explores a key area of conflict 
between him and Eunomius on the supposition that this will provide 


5 Of course I do not mean to imply that Basil did not influence Gregory; far from 
it! Gregory's anti-Eunomian theology was consciously a defense and clarification of 
Basil's, and much can be learned from analyzing how Gregory interpreted and used 
Basil. Nonetheless, Gregory did not simply repeat or flesh out Basil, but made a dis- 
tinct contribution. I distance myself from that trend in scholarship which tends to blur 
the lines of difference between Basil and Gregory. 

5 See A. Grandsire, “Nature et hypostases divines dans Saint Basile," Recherches 
de science religieuse 13 (1923): 130-53; Manlio Simonetti, “Alľ origine della formula 
teologica ‘una essenza tre ipostasi," Augustinianum 14 (1974): 173-6; Marina Sil- 
via Troiano, “L’Omelia xxiii in Mamantem martyrem di Basilio di Cesarea." Vetera 
Christianorum 24 (1987): 147-57; eadem, *Il concetto di numerazione delle ipostasi 
in Basilio di Cesarea," Vetera Christianorum 24 (1987): 337-52; Reinhard Hübner, 
“Basilius von Caesarea und das Homoousios," in L. R. Wickham and C. P. Bammel, 
eds. Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy in Late Antiquity (Leiden / New York: Brill, 
1993), 70-91; Jean Pépin, “Hyparxis et hypostasis en Cappdoce,” in Francesco Romano 
and Daniela Patrizia Taormina, eds., Hyparxis e hypostasis nel neoplatonismo (Firenze: 
L. S. Olschki, 1994), 59-78; Lucian Turcescu, *Prosópon and Hypostasis in Basil of 
Caesarea's Against Eunomius and the Epistles," VC 51 (1997): 374-95; Joseph T. Lien- 
hard, *Ousia and Hypostasis: The Cappadocian Settlement and the Theology of ‘One 
Hypostasis'," in Stephen T. Davis, et al., eds., The Trinity (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2000), 99-121; Johannes Zachhuber, “Basil and the Three- Hypostases- Tradition. 
Reconsidering the Origins of Cappadocian Theology," ZAC 5 (2001): 65-85; Ayres, 
Nicaea and its Legacy, 187-229; and Behr, The Nicene Faith, 263-324. 
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greater insight into the two theologians than studies of technical ter- 
minology. 

A large part of this study is focused upon detecting possible sources 
for the ideas of Aetius, Eunomius, and Basil. The source-claims made 
in this study have the primary purpose of illuminating a theologian’s 
teaching. As every scholar of antiquity knows, ancient authors can 
at times be frustratingly reticent or unclear when articulating their 
views. Interpreting their statements in the light of their identifiable 
sources often brings greater insight into what they are trying to say. 
As such, the identification of sources serves the task of historical the- 
ology itself. 

But in making source-claims I have a subsidiary goal of clarifying 
and complexifying traditional assumptions about lines of theological 
influence in the fourth century. Until recently, it was commonplace 
to tar Aetius and Eunomius as more-or-less dialecticians rather than 
theologians because of purported indebtedness to Aristotelian or Pla- 
tonist philosophy. Though the monographs of Kopecek and Vaggione 
have done much to deconstruct this interpretation of the Heteroou- 
sian project, even they ascribe the Heteroousian theory of names to 
philosophical sources. In contrast, I see this theory as firmly embedded 
within the preceding Christian tradition, being particularly indebted 
to the Eusebians, but also having unexpected commonalities with the 
thought of Athanasius. 

In this study I analyze Basil’s theory of names in relation to pos- 
sible philosophical and grammatical sources. Though scholars have 
long recognized Basil’s use of philosophical sources without impugn- 
ing his orthodoxy, Hildebrand in his recent monograph is disturbed 
that Basil’s appropriation of his Hellenistic heritage somehow makes 
his theology less Christian and more Greek, and devotes much energy 
to proving that this is not so." I do not follow him in this judgment. I 
believe his approach is based on a false dichotomy between Christian- 
ity and Greek thought, and that Basil's appropriation of the resources 
of his culture does not need to be defended.” 


5 See my review of Hildebrand's monograph in JECS 16.1 (2008): 108-9. 

* On the questionable modern “meta-narrative strategy" of viewing patristic-era, 
"biblical" Christianity as corrupted or overwhelmed by Greek philosophy, see Ayres, 
Nicaea and its Legacy, 388-92. 
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Plan of chapters 


This study is divided into two main parts. The first part spans Chapters 
One through Three and explores the Heteroousian theory of names. 
In Chapter One I offer a revisionist interpretation of the theory, 
highlighting what I think are its central features and intended scope. 
Using this new reading of their theory of names, the next two chap- 
ters investigate its sources, a question that has generated considerable 
scholarship. In Chapter Two I refute the widespread assumption that 
the Heteroousian theory of names is heavily indebted to some form 
of Platonism, whereas in Chapter Three I argue that their theory is 
best viewed within the context of earlier fourth-century Trinitarian 
debates and as one attempted resolution to some of the most pressing 
theological concerns of the era. The habit of positing Platonist sources 
for the Heteroousian theory of names—which has become almost a 
commonplace in scholarship—has obscured the Christian roots of the 
theory and led to a distorted understanding of the theological project 
of Aetius and Eunomius. 

Chapters Four through Six comprise the second part, which focuses 
upon Basil’s theory of names. Chapter Four summarizes Basil’s cri- 
tiques of Eunomius’s theory, which I contend indicate his understand- 
ing of what features a good theory of names should have. The next two 
chapters are devoted to setting forth how Basil articulates these fea- 
tures in his own theory. Chapter Five argues that mental notions play 
a central role in Basil’s understanding of how names operate, being 
the means of linking names and the objects that bear them. Basil rec- 
ognizes two basic kinds of notions, only one of which are epinoiai 
or “conceptualizations.” Because of the key role that notions play in 
Basil’s theory of names, I call it “notionalist.” In Chapter Six I analyze 
Basil’s discussion of four basic kinds of names and how they operate: 
proper names, absolute names, relative names, and what I call “derived 
names,” which is to say those names that are based on conceptual- 
izations. I argue that one can detect in these discussions a consistent 
theory in which names signify primarily notions and secondarily 
properties of the objects they name. I situate Basil’s discussions within 
preceding philosophical, grammatical, and Christian thought in order 
to gain new vistas on his thought. 
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Sense and reference 


In analyzing the theories of names advanced by Aetius, Eunomius, 
Basil, and others in this study, it is helpful to employ a modern distinc- 
tion usually blurred in ancient philosophical and theological discourse 
and only rarely, albeit inchoatively, made. I mean here the Fregean dis- 
tinction between the reference (Bedeutung) and sense (Sinn) of proper 
names. This is roughly equivalent to the distinction between a term’s 
denotation and connotation, which is analogous to the medieval Latin 
distinction between the res significata and the modus significandi. 
Frege said that a name expresses its sense, but stands for or designates 
its reference.” Therefore, the reference of a name is that thing to which 
the name refers, or points to. In contrast, the sense of a name is “its 
contribution to the thought (proposition) expressed by a sentence in 
which it occurs."? In other words, it is what we grasp when we under- 
stand a name.” A sense is said to determine its reference because it 
presents the thing it expresses under some aspect. A name's sense, 
then, contains what Frege called its *mode of presentation." 

This distinction is significant because two names can have the same 
reference but need not necessarily have the same sense. But if two 
names do have the same sense, they cannot have different references. 
Classic examples are the names 'the Morning Star' and 'the Evening 
Star. While both names refer to the planet Venus, the contribution 
that each makes in sentences in which they occur is not the same. For 
example, someone could think that, "the Morning Star is the Morning 
Star" is true, but hold that, "the Morning Star is the Evening Star" is 
false. This is only possible if the two names for the planet Venus have 
different senses. 

Aetius and Eunomius consistently blur this distinction: names that 
have the same reference also have the same sense. Athanasius and 
Basil have an incipient understanding of the distinction, recognizing 
that names can refer to the same thing without having the same sense. 
Despite this realization on their part, neither has the vocabulary to 


58 Gottlob Frege, “On Sense and Reference," in A. W. Moore, ed., Meaning and 
Reference (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 27. 

5 Sam Cumming, “Names,” in Edward N. Zalta, ed., The Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (Spring 2009 Edition), URL = «http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2009/ 
entries/names/». 

© A. W. Moore, "Introduction," in idem, ed., Meaning and Reference (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1993), 2. 
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express the distinction clearly. It is Gregory of Nyssa who articulates 
the distinction most clearly, and he recognizes the insufficiency of his 
vocabulary for expressing it. Nonetheless, the distinction is helpful 
for understanding the theories of names developed in this period. 


A note on style, translations, and references 


This study is principally concerned with explicating two rival theories 
of names, each of which explains how names relate to the things or 
notions to which they refer. Accordingly, I have thought it helpful to 
indicate that I mean the name rather the thing or notion that bears 
the name by using inverted commas (“,’). For example, ‘Father’ refers 
to the name by which God can be called rather than the reality that 
God the Father is. 

All translations from Basil’s Contra Eunomium are taken from the 
previously mentioned translation of the work produced by Andrew 
Radde-Gallwitz and myself that is forthcoming in the Fathers of the 
Church series. All other translations are my own unless otherwise 
indicated. There are three terms I wish to highlight at the outset. The 
first is &yévvytoc, which I render as ‘unbegotten’. I depart from this 
practice only in Chapter Three, for reasons explained there. The sec- 
ond term is ovota, which I generally translate as ‘substance’ rather 
than ‘essence’. The authors discussed in this study do not distinguish 
between substance and essence, and it was felt that the former ren- 
dering better captured their thought than the latter. Finally, I render 
emivoi as ‘conceptualization’. This is a notoriously difficult term to 
translate, but “conceptualization’ covers its use for the intellectual pro- 
cess of breaking down a simple item into its various aspects as well as 
for the notion that results from that process. In addition, the oddness 
of ‘conceptualization’ underscores its status as a technical term. 

Finally, when quoting from critical editions I only provide an 
abbreviated source reference in the notes. The complete biographi- 
cal information can be found in the bibliography of primary sources. 
The abbreviated references have the following form: first, the series 


61 Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, “Ad Eustathium de sancta trinitate," in V. H. Drecoll 
and M. Berghaus, eds., Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology 
and Apollinarianism. Proceedings of the 11th International Colloquium on Gregory of 
Nyssa (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 
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and number within the series (if any), followed by a colon; then, the 
page number of the edition and line numbers (if any), followed by the 
editor’s name. For example, when quoting lines from Basil’s Contra 
Eunomium 1.12 in Sesboüé's edition, the reference would be: Basil, 
Eun. 1.12, 32-35 (SChr 299: 214 Sesboüé). If I have employed an Eng- 
lish translation, I indicate this by "trans." followed by the translator's 
last name and the page number(s). 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE HETEROOUSIANS ON NAMES AND NAMING 


The Heteroousians are frequently presented as formulating a general 
theory of language.’ This is inaccurate not least of all because they 
concerned themselves only with articulating a theory of names, not 
also of the other parts of speech which comprise language. By ‘name’ 
(övopa) the ancients understood proper names, common nouns, and 
adjectives. A theory of names explains the relationship between names 
and the objects to which they refer. Two basic theories were debated 
in antiquity. In a “naturalist” view of names, there is a natural con- 
nection or correspondence between names and their objects such that 
names can disclose the natures of the their bearers. To use a modern 
example of the naturalist position, when the neologism ‘telephone’ 
was coined in the 19th century from Greek words to label the recent 
invention that allowed communication over vast distances, the word 
was intended to give a sense of what the device did, that it produced 
“sound from far away” (tele phone). Thus ‘telephone’ tells us something 
about the object that bears that name. The naturalist view is contrasted 
with the “conventionalist” theory, in which names are used merely as 
references to objects and thus have no natural connection with them, 
making them useless for inquiry into the natures of their bearers. On 
the conventionalist view, names are tags for objects but do not provide 


! Lewis Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitar- 
ian Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 149; Michel R. Barnes, The 
Power of God: Aóvagug in Gregory of Nyssa’s Trinitarian Theology (Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 2001), 202-6; John Behr, The Nicene Faith 
(Crestwood: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2004), 274; R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for 
the Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Controversy 318-381 AD (Edinburgh: T & 
T Clark, 1988), 630-2; Thomas A. Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism (Cambridge: 
The Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 1979), 266-77 and 328-32; Manlio Simonetti, 
La Crisi Ariana nel IV secolo (Rome: Institutum Patristicum «Augustinianum», 1975), 
462-8; Karl-Heinz Uthemann, “Die Sprache der Theologie nach Eunomius von Cyzi- 
cus,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 104 (1993): 143-175; idem, “Die Sprachetheorie 
des Eunomios von Kyzikos und Severianos von Gabala: Theologie im Reflex kirchli- 
cher Predigt,” Studia Patristica 24 (1993): 336-344; Richard Paul Vaggione, Eunomius 
of Cyzicus and the Nicene Revolution (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 233-65; 
and Lionel R. Wickham, “The Syntagmation of Aetius the Anomean,” JTS n.s. 19 
(1968): 560. 
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any information about the object to which they are applied. For exam- 
ple, everyone would agree that the English word ‘cow’ seems to be an 
utterly arbitrary designation for the farm animal that bears that name. 
The word gives us no insight into the nature of that farm animal, but 
because all agree that ‘cow’ is the word for that animal, it allows us to 
refer to the animal successfully. Because the Heteroousians believed 
that certain divine names like 'unbegotten' revealed the divine sub- 
stance—that is, that the names applied to God granted knowledge of 
the divine essence, the highest form of knowledge conceivable in the 
ancient world—it is widely assumed that the Heteroousians endorsed 
a version of the naturalist theory of names. 

The view that the Heteroousians had both a general and a naturalist 
theory of names is based on the evidence of the Aetian fragments pre- 
served in the Homoiousian defense from 359,’ Aetius's Syntagmation 
(ca. 359), and Eunomius's Apologia (ca. 360-361) as well as his later 
Apologia apologiae (378-381). I suggest, however, that interpreting 
the theory of names elaborated in the earlier Heteroousian documents 
through the lens of the much later Apologia apologiae, or at least in 
concert with it, results in a distorted understanding of the theory in 
its initial formulation. Reading a document like the Apologia in light 
of the Apologia apologiae fails to highlight adequately both the central 
concerns of the early Heteroousian theory of names and its limited 
scope, as well as how Eunomius's theory in the Apologia is marred 
by inconsistencies. Such an ahistorical reading obscures the fact that 
in these early texts there is scant evidence for a theory that accounted 
for how all names operated when applied to objects; rather, the exclu- 
sive concern of the Heteroousians in this era was to make sense of 
certain divine names. Hence initially the Heteroousians did not have 
a general theory of names, but only a theory of divine names. Further- 
more, such an interpretation is insensitive to the fact that Eunomius 
only expressed a general theory of names in the Apologia apolo- 
giae in response to Basil's attacks on his theory as presented in the 
Apologia and thus represents a polemical recontextualization of the 


? Preserved in Epiphanius, Pan. 73.21.2-6. While Thomas Kopecek maintained that 
these fragments were "presumably from Aetius" (A History of Neo-Arianism, 184), 
and R. P. C. Hanson claimed that "there can be little doubt that these are the words 
of Aetius himself" (The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 605), their Aetian 
provenance has most systematically been argued by Xavier Morales, "Identification de 
l'auteur des citations néo-ariennes dans le Traité de Basile d’Ancyre,” ZAC 11 (2008): 
492-99. 
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original theory. Finally, it is only in the Apologia apologiae that Euno- 
mius articulates a theory of names that can be called naturalist. The 
earlier Heteroousian theory of names does not merit that description. 

In this chapter I offer a revised interpretation of the initial Het- 
eroousian theory of names as it was articulated in the Syntagmation 
and especially in the Apologia, for the latter is the version against which 
Basil reacted in his Contra Eunomium. I will first demonstrate two key 
features of the early Heteroousian theory that reveal the absence of 
a general theory of names: (1) the primary concern with the signifi- 
cance of the divine names, particularly ‘unbegotten’, on the part of 
both Aetius and Eunomius, and (2) the centrality of the doctrine of 
divine simplicity in Eunomius’s theory. These two features of the early 
theory indicate that it was conceived as explanatory of what the divine 
names signified when applied to a simple being, and was not intended 
to give an account of how all names in general relate to their bearers. 
Second, I will point out inconsistencies in Eunomius’s theory to dem- 
onstrate that even in its limited scope it lacks integrity. I will show that 
Eunomius’s theory “works” only when applied to names for the Father 
but falls apart when applied to names for the Son, and that he effec- 
tively conflates name, meaning, and substance despite claims to the 
contrary. Third, I will illustrate how Eunomius formulated a general, 
naturalist theory of names in the Apologia apologiae by grounding his 
original theory in a theory of the divine origin of all names in order 
to refute Basil’s objections to the initial formulation of his theory in 
the Apologia. 


I. The early Heteroousian theory of names 


The primary concern that drives the initial formulation of the Het- 
eroousian theory of names in the writings of Aetius and the Apologia 
of Eunomius is making sense of the name ‘unbegotten’. This concern 
is linked with a theological epistemology and, in Eunomius, a doctrine 
of divine simplicity. I begin with analysis of several of Aetius's obtuse 
syllogisms to demonstrate the centrality of ‘unbegotten’ in his theory 
of names, then turn to Eunomius's more explicit presentation of the 
theory of names that he inherited from his teacher. 
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Aetius and the centrality of ‘unbegotten’ 


One of the central concerns of Aetius in the Syntagmation is to dem- 
onstrate that ‘unbegotten’ is the proper term for God that discloses 
his substance. He argues this principally by eliminating other possi- 
bilities of the term’s significance: that it is a mere name derived by 
human reflective processes,’ or that it is revelatory of privation* or 
cause? Thomas Kopecek has identified Syntagmation 12-18 as the key 
section within the treatise that aims to prove that ‘unbegotten’ is not a 
human invention but reveals God's substance. It is thus the best place 
to gain insight into Aetius's theory of names. Since Aetius's compli- 
cated syllogisms have been little studied and are not well understood, 
my analysis will be more detailed than elsewhere. 
Let us begin by citing five relevant texts: 


(12) If ‘unbegotten’ does not communicate the subsistence of God, but 
the incomparable name is due to human conceptualization, on account 
of the conceptualization ‘unbegotten’ God gives thanks to those who 
have conceived it since in his substance he lacks the superiority that the 
name implies.* 

(13) If 'unbegotten' is considered in God from an external point of view, 
those doing the considering are better than what they are considering, 
having given him a name superior to his nature? 

(16) If ‘unbegotten’ is revelatory of substance, it makes sense to contrast 
it with the substance of the begotten-thing. But if 'unbegotten' signi- 
fies nothing, so much the more does ‘begotten-thing’ reveal nothing. 
And how could nothing be contrasted with nothing? But if the utter- 
ance ‘unbegotten’ is contrasted with the utterance ‘begotten’, and there 


? Synt. 12-18. 

^ Synt. 19-20 and 24-25. 

5 Synt. 27-30. 

$ Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 266-8. 

7 Besides Wickham's indispensable edition and commentary, to my knowledge 
only the following discuss Aetius's syllogisms at any length: Kopecek, A History of 
Neo-Arianism, 225-97; Raoul Mortley, From Word to Silence (Bonn: Hanstein, 1986), 
2.128-35; Behr, The Nicene Faith, 272-3; and Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Cae- 
sarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of Divine Simplicity (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009), 90-6. 

* Synt. 12 (541-2 Wickham): ei wh tò &yévvntov thy dbadotaow tod Oeo napi- 
OTOL, GAN’ éxivoias éotiv &vOponivng tò KobyKpItov SvoLA, xópiw tois èrivońoaocı 
ywóoxet 6 Bed¢ tà Thy 100 &yevvýtov én(vouxv, Thy drEpoxt 100 dvdpatos od qépov 
£v oboíq. 

? Synt. 13 (542 Wickham): ei Bev éenWewpeitar tH Oe tò cyévvntov, oi 
&miÜeopfjcavtec tod éniÜeopnÜÉvtoc eiow &ueivovg, KpEtttov övoua Ths OboEMs adt 
nopioģuevor. 
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is silence after the utterance, then it turns out that the hope of Christians 
comes and goes, being based on a distinct utterance, but not on natures 
that are what the meaning of their names implies.’ 

(17) If ‘unbegotten’ contributes nothing at all to the superiority of sub- 
stance with respect to the begotten-thing, the Son who is surpassed 
only in utterance will know that it is those who coined this designation 
that are superior to him, not the one who is designated his God and 
Father." 

(18) If the unbegotten substance is superior to generation, having its 
superiority from its own resources, it is unbegotten substance itself. For 
it is not by willing that he wills to be superior to generation, but that 
he is by nature. So then, God, being self-existent unbegotten substance, 
entrusts to no power of reasoning the conceptualization of his genera- 
tion, thrusting aside from begotten beings all inquiry and all rational- 
ization.” 


The syllogisms cited here are premised on a disjunction between names 
that are revelatory of substance and names that are based on human 
reflective processes. Aetius believes, as Funomius believes, that names 
derived from human reflection result in mental fabrications that do 
not have substantial existence.” They are “mere names” that do not 
correspond to any mind-independent, substantial reality." This is 
explicitly seen in Syntagmation 16, but it is also evident in Syntagma- 
tion 12-13 and 17-18. Aetius identifies human conceptualization (12), 
external observation (13), coining (17), and inquiry and rationaliza- 


? Synt. 16 (542 Wickham): ei tò àyévvntov ovotas éoti SNAMTLKOV, eixótoc npóc 
Tiv TOD yevvüjuotog ovotav AvTLOLMOTEAAETAL’ ei SE unõèv onuaivet TO Oyévvntov, 
TOAA® WaAAOV oddév SNAot tò yévvmuo. UNdevi è unõèv THs ðv avtidiMOTAAEIN; Et 
dé ù &yévvntoç npopopà npóg THY yevvnthv npogopàv &vrióuxot£AAevon, CLOTHS THY 
npopopàv Siodexouévys, yíveoOo cvpBaiver xoi &moyíveoOot thy tôv Xpiotiav@v 
éAnida,, év Õrapópo npopopå xeutévnv, GAN’ ook èv ObOEOL obtoc £xobooig óc T] TOV 
dvonatov BobXetot onuacta. 

1 Synt. 17 (542 Wickham): ei umó£v nA£ov véner eig onepoyi|v OdoIaAs TO &yévvntov 
1póg TO yévvnua, npogopQ. uóvov orepxóuevog ó vióc BEAtiovg &xoto0 yvMoETat tobg 
Mpooayopevoavtac, od Tov npocayopevÂévta Oedv Kai natépa. 

12 Synt. 18 (542 Wickham): ei Gyévvntog oboia Kpettav goti yevécews, otkoÜev 
Éyovoo TO KpEittov, adtTO Odota éotiv Gyévvntos. oo yàp BovAdpEvos Sti BodAETaL 
yevécedds ott Kpeittmv, GAA’ Sti néQvKEV. AdTO odv onópxovco. obota. &yévvntoç 6 
Ocóg oddevi Adym entpémer kað’ tavtiç yeveow £nwofjoot, dodoa pépecBor Tape 
TOV yevvyntOv nàcov éEEtAoLW xod návta Aoytopóv. 

? Though he does not state it as explicitly as his disciple, Aetius seems to have the 
same understanding of conceptualization that Eunomius did, that it is the kind of 
mental reflection that invents fictions, concepts that have no reality outside of being 
pronounced, like ‘hippocentaur’ and ‘pigmy’; see Apol. 8.3-5 and AA apud Gregory 
of Nyssa, Eun. 2.179. 

^ See Synt. 8 and 26. 
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tion (18) as analogous mental processes that result in names that do 
not disclose the divine substance. He thinks that if 'unbegotten' is a 
name that results from such activities of human reflection upon the 
divine substance that it is basically revelatory of nothing, that is, it is 
a mere utterance that has no substantial existence, that does not point 
to any mind-independent reality. 

In these syllogisms, Aetius employs a distinction between de dicto 
superiority and de re superiority. Human reflective processes result in 
names that merely attribute de dicto superiority to God, unlike names 
that disclose substance which accurately reveal God’s de re superior- 
ity. If 'unbegotten' is derived by human reflective processes, it reveals 
a non-existent reality—nothing—and thus attributes to God a de dicto 
superiority that has no ontological basis. In fact, Aetius makes the sar- 
castic claim that in this case human beings, as the namegivers, have de 
re superiority over God (Synt. 12 and 17)! 

Another syllogism helps clarify why Aetius thought that humans 
would be superior to God if they coined ‘unbegotten’: 


(26) If ‘unbegotten’ is a mere name for God, and merely uttering it ele- 
vates the subsistence of God over all the begotten beings, then this human 
utterance is of greater worth than the subsistence of the Almighty, since 
it has adorned God Almighty with incomparable superiority.” 


Lionel Wickham notes that here the very utterance of 'unbegotten' 
is superior to the divine substance, not the human namegivers as in 
Syntagmation 12 and 17.'° Kopecek sees here only exaggerated sarcasm 
of the point made in Syntagmation 12 and 17, and I think he is cor- 
rect." Raoul Mortley apparently thinks the same when he suggests that 
here Aetius advances the view that human namegivers exercise power 
over God's substance through the medium of the names they use. He 
identifies the disjunction that Aetius employs as follows: “either God's 
essence causes the name, or the name causes his essence."? Of course 
all would agree that the latter is absurd, but, as Mortley admits, it is 


15 Aetius, Synt. 26 (543 Wickham): ei yiAóv dvopa éottv éni Oeo tò &yéwntov, fl 
68 WAH npopopà thy drdctacw tod Oeod éExatper katà návtov TOV yevvntóv, TIMO- 
tépa &pa éotiv f| avOpanwv npopopà Ths Tod NAVTOKPÁTONOG oroot&oeoc, &ovykpito 
onepoxfi kaoriocaca DEedv tòv navtoxpótopo. 

16 Wickham, “The Syntagmation,” 565. 

17 Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 289. 

5*5 Mortley, From Word to Silence, 2.134. 
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difficult to make sense of what Aetius thinks would allow names to 
have such power over being.” 

I suggest another interpretation. Since a “mere name" does not dis- 
close substance, if 'unbegotten' is a mere name, God's substance is not 
unbegottenness. Hence calling God ‘unbegotten’ gives him merely de 
dicto superiority over created things. The name is “of greater worth 
than the subsistence of the Almighty” and “has adorned God Almighty 
with incomparable superiority” because it overstates what God really is. 
So ‘unbegotten’ is not causing the divine substance (as Mortley thinks) 
but presenting it as something that it is not by deceptive embellish- 
ments (which is what the word xkaAAwnioaca, “has adorned,” can 
connote). Therefore, if God’s names are not revelatory of substance, 
the superiority of human beings over God when naming him ‘unbe- 
gotten' consists in their ability to make God greater than he is in actu- 
ality. This represents the primary reason why Aetius rejects that God is 
called ‘unbegotten’ by way of human conceptualization and its related 
reflective processes. 

By ruling out these processes as responsible for 'unbegotten', Aetius 
implies that this name has a special characteristic vis-à-vis the divine 
substance that enables it to disclose it. I suggest that he views it as an 
“intrinsic” name in contrast to “extrinsic” names derived by human 
reflective processes, a distinction most clearly seen in Syntagmation 
13. I follow Kopecek in not accepting Wickham's suggestion that this 
syllogism "rejects the supposition that ingeneracy might be a non-es- 
sential relational property" such as was advanced by Basil of Caesarea 
in Contra Eunomium 2.28.” Rather, Aetius is making the same general 
point as in Syntagmation 12. But unlike that syllogism, here Aetius hints 
at a difference between an “extrinsic” name, that is, a name derived 
by considering God's name from an external point of view—the only 
human point of view of God—and the divine substance's "intrinsic" 
name. In other words, the divine names reveal substance because this 
substance has its name intrinsic to it regardless of external observa- 
tion. Expressing a similar idea, Eunomius would later say that "God, 
whether [the sounds of the name ‘unbegotten’] are silent or uttered 
or have come into existence, and before the beings were brought into 


? Mortley suggests that Aetius is implying that “orthodox confidence in theological 
discourse" makes it appear “as if they want to make the deity" (From Word to Silence, 
2.134). 

? Wickham, "Ihe Syntagmation,” 558; Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 269 n. 1. 
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existence, was and is unbegotten.””! God is what he is prior to any 
human reflection upon him or any activity of namegiving. Therefore, 
extrinsic names given to God from external observation are at best 
superfluous” and at worst inaccurate. And so, because 'unbegotten' is 
intrinsic to God, it can reveal the divine substance. Names derived by 
conceptualization and similar processes, being by definition extrinsic, 
are incapable of being revelatory of substance. 

Therefore in the Syntagmation Aetius is trying to make sense of the 
divine name 'unbegotten'. Aetius considers ‘unbegotten’ revelatory of 
the divine substance because it is intrinsic to that substance. Hence it 
is not something that can be assigned to the divine substance based on 
human observation. In fact, Aetius altogether removes humans from 
giving names to God. Accordingly, human beings do not give the name 
‘unbegotten’ to God, but must have 'unbegotten' revealed to them, by 
which they then come to know God's substance. His syllogisms aim 
to show that all kinds of absurdities result when 'unbegotten' is not 
understood as revelatory of the divine substance. The theory of names 
that he employs in his arguments is focused solely upon 'unbegotten' 
(and its related term ‘begotten-thing’). Aetius gives no hint of having 
in mind a more comprehensive theory of names; his theory is limited 
to divine predication. It is not a general theory of names that accounts 
for how all names operate. The arguments of his theory of names focus 
on the special character of ‘unbegotten’ that is the basis for its ability 
to disclose substance. 


Eunomius: an untraditional and illogical interpretation of 
‘unbegotten’? 


Eunomius accepted Aetius’s understanding of 'unbegotten' and its 
centrality to his theory of names, but significantly improved upon his 
teacher's argumentation for it. After his introduction in the Apolo- 
gia, Eunomius's first order of business is to establish that when God 
is called ‘unbegotten’, the term names the divine substance itself. He 
begins by saying that, on the basis of our natural notion of God and 
the teaching of the fathers, we know that God “did not come into 


21 Eunomius, Apol. 8, 5-7 (42 Vaggione). 
? As noted by Mortley, From Word to Silence, 2.134. 
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existence either from himself or from another."? This is a non-con- 
troversial statement to which all would have agreed; nonetheless, he 
proceeds to demonstrate how both alternatives are impossible. That 
done, he uses what he has demonstrated as the premise of a syllogism 
that draws upon Aetius: 


So then, if it has been demonstrated that God neither pre-exists himself 
nor that anything else pre-exists him, but that he is before all things, 
then it follows from this that he is the unbegotten, or rather, that he is 
unbegotten substance.” 


Eunomius draws two conclusions from the fact that God has no prior 
cause: (1) that God is unbegotten, and (2) that God is unbegotten sub- 
stance. The first conclusion is uncontroversial, and Eunomius acknowl- 
edges the established custom of calling God ‘unbegotten’.* But the 
second conclusion is controversial. Traditionally, 'unbegotten' named 
one of many divine characteristics. In contrast, Eunomius identifies 
divinity with this single characteristic, thereby re-interpreting the tra- 
dition: whenever God is called ‘unbegotten’, it means that his sub- 
stance is unbegottenness.”° 

The second conclusion is not only controversial, but it also does 
not follow from its premise. Similarly to Aetius, then, Eunomius only 
proves that God is unbegotten; yet both claim as well that unbegotten- 
ness is the substance of God. Are Aetius and Eunomius simply guilty 
of a logical gaffe? I suggest that Eunomius and Aetius think it follows 
from God's having no prior that God is unbegotten and that unbegot- 
tenness is God's substance because of their theory of names and the 
theological epistemology that this theory supports. 


3 Eunomius, Apol. 7, 1-3 (40 Vaggione): uńte nap’ éavtod ufyve map’ &xépov yevó- 
u£vog. 

^ Eunomius, Apol 7, 9-11 (40 Vaggione): oóxoóv ei uńte adtdg avto? und’ 
Étepóv tt orto npoünópxew O£Ogwtou, TPO Ob nóvrtov o1óc, &KOAOLDET tovto TO 
àyévvntov, uà Aov 68 adtdg &ottv ovbota &yévvitoc. Cf. Aetius, Synt. 28 (543 Wick- 
ham): "If everything that has come to be has come to be from another but the unbe- 
gotten subsistence has come to be neither from itself nor from another subsistence, 
then unbegottenness must reveal substance" (ei n&v tò yeyovóg bg’ Etépov vyéyovev, 
fj 68 &yévvntog onóctooig oUte DO’ avti oUte DO’ ETEpas yéyovev, &v&ykn oooíov 
SnAodv tò &yévvntov). 

3 Eunomius, Apol. 7, 13-15 (40 Vaggione): “To some people it will seem useless 
and superfluous to develop an argument for things that are commonly acknowledged 
as though they were subject to doubt” (trans. Vaggione 41). 

°° See Barnes, The Power of God, 174-5. 
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The Heteroousian theory of names and their theological epistemology 


The Heteroousians state their theory of names clearly. Aetius says 
that the name 'unbegotten' “communicates the subsistence of God" 
(tiv brdotacw 100 Oeo nopiotnow)," “is revelatory of substance” 
(odvotag SnAwtiKov or similar phrases),’** and “signifies subsistence” 
(vxd0tHOW ONLatvel).”? Eunomius never says that ‘unbegotten’ reveals 
the divine substance as clearly as Aetius does, though it is the main 
point of Apologia 7-11. Yet when speaking of the name ‘something 
begotten’ for the Son, Eunomius say that “it is the subsistence itself 
that his name signifies, since the designation truly applies to the 
substance.” Elsewhere Eunomius states with regard to ‘creature’ that 
he has already shown that “the designations signify the substances 
themselves.”*! Note that to state that which the divine names reveal, 
both Aetius and Eunomius use the terms bmdotaotc (“subsistence”) 
and ovoia (“substance”), which they regarded as interchangeable.” In 
this they reflect a usage that was widespread in the early fourth cen- 
tury.? According to the Heteroousians, then, the divine names reveal 
substance, understood as essence. 

The Heteroousian theory that names specifically disclose substance 
is the basis of their theological epistemology.** The Heteroousians are 
heirs of a long philosophical tradition that understood real knowledge 
of things to be a comprehension of their essences. According to the 
Heteroousians, names are the means by which such real knowledge of 
God is attained. Hence 'unbegotten' reveals God as he truly is. If the 
divine names do not objectively refer to the divine substance, then 
knowledge of God is impossible and theology is a mere game played 
with meaningless words in futility. As Aetius said, if 'unbegotten' 


7 Aetius, Synt. 12. 

? Aetius, Synt. 16, 28, and 30. 

? Aetius, Synt. 27. 

Eunomius, Apol. 12, 9-10 (48 Vaggione): adthv eivoa thy ònóotaow fjv onpotvet 
todvona, exo mOevoong ti odvota tfjg mpoonyopiac. I depart from Vaggione's transla- 
tion of this passage. Its structure parallels the citation in the next note and is translated 
similarly. p 

31 Eunomius, Apol. 18, 19-20 (56 Vaggione): aòtôv eivor tv odot@V onuavtikàc 
tàs npoonyopias. 

32 Wickham, “The Syntagmation,” 552; Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 165. 

3 For example, the Nicene Creed anathematizes “those who claim that the Son is 
from a different subsistence or substance" (¿6 étépag oxootéotog ij obotag poko- 
VTC). 

* Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 96-112; Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 245-58. 
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does not signify substance, “then it turns out that the hope of Chris- 
tians comes and goes, being based on a distinct utterance, but not on 
natures that are as the meaning of their names implies.”* 

The theory of names that the Heteroousians employed also fur- 
nished them with a basic epistemological principle: a difference in 
names implies a difference in substance. A statement of this principle 
is found in a fragment of a document that Aetius produced probably 
during the Council of Seleucia in the autumn of 359.*° Of the two 
extant versions, Basil of Caesarea’s preserves the fullest summary: 


Somewhere in his letters [Aetius] wrote, saying: “Things unlike in nature 
are expressed in unlike ways.” And vice versa: “Things expressed in 
unlike ways are unlike in nature.” Furthermore, for testimony of this 
rationale he drew upon the apostle, who said: One God and Father, from 
whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things [1 Cor 8:6]. “So, then,” he says, “as the terms are related to each 
other, so too will the natures signified by them be related to each other. 
Now the through whom is unlike the from whom. Therefore, the Son is 
also unlike the Father."*? 


This passage is notable because it is the only extant instance of Aetius's 
syllogistic use of scripture. The Father relates to all things as the from 
whom while the Son as the through whom. The different ways of 
speaking about each in relation to all things indicates the different 
ranking of their natures.” The same principle is frequently invoked 
by Eunomius as well. For example, he writes: “when names are 
different, the substances are different as well."? Epiphanius also alludes 


3 Aetius, Synt. 16 (542 Wickham). 

36 See Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 202-4. 

? Basil, Spir. 2.4, 8-18 (SChr 17 bis: 260 Pruche): "Eoxt yap tt ototg oXov 
oóQiopo., dno Aetiov tod TPOOTÁTOV tis aipéoeog aoc ¿bevpebév, öç £ypowé Tov 
TOV EAVLTOD En1IOTOADY, Eyov" TO Gv pore. KOTO Thy dow, àvopoíac npogépeoðor: 
xoi åvánraMv: tà &vonotac npogepóuevo,, &vópioux eivat KATH THY dow. Koi eig uap- 
Topic tod Aoyou TOV UNdOTOAOV éntonócoto Aéyovta: Eic Oeòç xoi Tathp, ga oÙ tà 
návta: Ka eig Kóptoc "Moots Xptotóc, Ör ob tà nóvto. Oc obv eXOvOW ai povai 
npóc aos, ovtas &&ovot, eno, koi ai SV ot0v onuorvóuevat oooetg: KVOLOLOV 
dé TO ¿É od tò SV où: &vóuoioç pa Kai tô TIotpi 6 Yidc. Theodoret also preserves 
the text; see h.e. 2.27.6. 

38 On Basil’s response to this Aetian passage and his own “metaphysics” of preposi- 
tions, see Volker Henning Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trinitátslehre des Basilius von 
Cásarea: Sein Weg vom Homóusianer zum Neonizüner (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1996), 212-8; and David Robertson, "Basil of Caesarea on the Meaning of 
Prepositions and Conjunctions,” Classical Quarterly 53 (2003): 167-74. 

* Eunomius, Apol. 18, 13-14 (56 Vaggione): napnAAaypévov tOv dvondtov napnA- 
aypévas ópoAoyeiv Kai tàç oboiac. See also Apol. 12, 3-4 (48 Vaggione). 
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to the same principle in his summary of the main thesis of Aetius’s 
Syntagmation, which he puts into the mouth of Aetius himself: “The 
unbegotten cannot be like the begotten. For they differ in name: the 
one is unbegotten and the other begotten."^ Here Epiphanius rightly 
picks up on the names 'unbegotten' and ‘begotten’, which are central 
to Heteroousian theology. 


The centrality of divine simplicity 


Above I mentioned that Aetius argued that ‘unbegotten’ referred to 
God's substance by eliminating other possibilities; Eunomius does 
the same thing. Both Aetius and Eunomius argued that ‘unbegotten’ 
was not said by way of conceptualization or by way of privation.“ But 
Eunomius also advances upon Aetius by arguing that this theory of 
names is a consequence of divine simplicity.” He writes: 


If his unbegottenness is neither by way of conceptualization, nor by way 
of privation, as the preceding argument has shown, nor in part (for he 
is without parts), nor as something else in him (for he is simple and 
incomposite), nor as something else alongside him (for he is the one and 
only unbegotten), then it must be unbegotten substance.“ 


Here Eunomius intends to rules out the view that 'unbegotten' names 
something other than God himself and concludes that it must be an 
essential predication that refers to God's substance. 

While Eunomius's opponents will claim that he has not eliminated 
all possibilities by this disjunction, ancient summaries of his theory 
recognize the centrality of divine simplicity in it. At the beginning of 
the second book of his Contra Eunomium, Gregory of Nyssa sums up 
his opponent's theory as follows: 


cu Epiphanius, Pan. 76.6.1 (GCS 37: 346, 7-9 Holl / Dummer): oo ddvator tò 
åyévvntov öporov ivan tH yevynté. Koi yàp KATH TO övoua SLOAAGTTEL. TO LEV yóp 
éotw wyévvntov, TÒ 62 yevvntov. 

^ Aetius, Synt. 12-13, 16-17, 19-21, 24-26; Eunomius, Apol. 8, 1-14. For discus- 
sion, see Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 98-105. 

? Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 93, 95, and 97. See also G. C. Stead, "Logic 
and the Application of Names to God,” in Lucas F. Mateo-Seco and Juan L. Bastero, 
El “Contra Eunomium I" en la Produccion literaria de Gregorio de Nisa (Pamplona: 
Ediciones Universidad de Navarra, 1988), 318-9. 

5 Eunomius, Apol. 8, 14-18 (42 Vaggione): et o£ ute KAT’ ÈTÍVOIAV UNTE KATÒ 
otépnow, ÒS, ò pnÜsig serge Aóros, ite èv uépei tò åyévvntov (Gpepig yap), unre 
£v AVTO OS Etepov (GnA0DS yàp xoi aobvOetos), ufrce nap’ adtov Évepov (elg yàp 
Kal uóvog aùtóç éotw &yévvntoç), atò üv ein obocia å&yévvntoç. See Radde-Gallwitz, 
Divine Simplicity, 105-8, for a discussion of the arguments in this citation. 
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God is named ‘unbegotten’. But that which is divine is simple by nature, 
and what is simple admits of no composition. So then, if God is uncom- 
pounded in nature, and the name ‘unbegotten’ applies to him, then 
‘unbegotten’ would be the name of his very nature, and his nature is 
nothing other than unbegottenness.^ 


Gregory cuts to the heart of the matter: Eunomius's claim that *unbe- 
gotten' names the substance of God is rooted in his doctrine of divine 
simplicity. A similar argument is made in a Eunomian fragment cited 
by Cyril of Alexandria: 


The name ‘unbegotten’ is either understood as something indicative of 
the substance of God or signifies something accidental to it. But noth- 
ing can be accidental in the divine substance. For it is perfect in itself. 
Therefore ‘unbegotten’ is revelatory of substance.“ 


It is unclear whether this is a fragment of Eunomius or a report on 
Eunomian teaching. In any event, it retrieves (and simplifies) the dis- 
junction of Eunomius cited above: ‘unbegotten’ is said of God either 
by way of essential predication or not. Divine simplicity eliminates 
non-essential predication. Therefore, ‘unbegotten’ reveals God's sub- 
stance. Thus divine simplicity entails that all predication of God be 
essential. 

This centrality of divine simplicity explains the seeming logical gaffe 
mentioned above. According to both Aetius and Eunomius, it follows 
from God's having no prior that God is both unbegotten and that 
unbegottenness is the substance of God because there is nothing else 
that ‘unbegotten’ can name in God. While this interpretation of 'unbe- 


^ Gregory, Eun. 2.23-24 (GNO I: 233 Jaeger) ®aciv oyévvmtov tov Oeóv 
òvouáčeoðar, árov Sé eivai tH púosı tò Oeiov, tò Sè axAodv unõeuiav énióéyeoton 
obvOecw: ei odv &cvÜeroc Kate Thy púotv otuv 6 Bede, à Tò TOD &yevvýtov čneotiv 
övoua, adtiic av ein tç púoewç övoua TO Óyévvntov, xoi Éotw oddév EtEpov 7 
ayevvnota f] odors. In his edition Jaeger presents these lines as a fragment of Euno- 
mius’s Apologia apologiae; he is followed in this by Bernard Pottier, Dieu et le Christ 
selon Grégoire de Nysse: Etude systématique de «Contre Eunome» avec traduction des 
extraits d'Eunome (Turnhout: Brepols, 1994), 473. I follow Richard Paul Vaggione, 
The Extant Works (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987), 105, who sees it as a 
summary. 

5 Cyril, Thesaurus assertio xxxi (PG 75.445d): tò é&yévntog övoua, qooiv, i| tı 
ropoototxóv tfjg Odciac toO Oeod vonÜfostou Å ongoívet tt TOV ovuepnkótov 
abti. AAAG piv oddév th sto. copBéBnkev odoia. tereia yàp £& avtc. tò &yévntov 
&pa tfjg odotag Zotar SNAwtiKdv. On the origin of Cyril’s Eunomian citations, see 
Jacques Liébaert, Saint-Cyrille d'Alexandrie et Arianism: Les sources et la doctrine 
christologique du ‘Thesaurus’ et des ‘Dialogues sur la Trinité (Ph.D. diss., Lille, 1948), 
39-43; and Vaggione, Extant Works, 180. 
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gotten’ is surely not traditional, it is a logical consequence of their 
theory of names and theological epistemology.“ 

The Heteroousian theory of names, their theological epistemology, 
and their doctrine of divine simplicity are deeply intertwined.” They 
are the three legs of the tripod that supports the rest of Heteroousian 
theology. Just as the entire edifice of Heteroousian theology would col- 
lapse if any of these three legs were removed, so too the viability of each 
depends upon the others. One of the tasks of their opponents would be 
to undermine this close logical connection between the three. 


IL. Eunomius's theory of names: implications and inconsistencies 


Even in its limited scope, Eunomius's theory of names had unintended 
implications and is marred by inconsistencies. It is the purpose of this 
part to demonstrate these in order to prove how far the early Het- 
eroousian theory of names is from being a general theory of names. 
Not only is Eunomius solely concerned with how names operate when 
applied to God, his account of divine attribution lacks integrity. It 
holds together best when explaining the names used for the unbegot- 
ten God, but this same rationale does not apply in every way to the 
names for the begotten God. 


Homonymy and synonymy 


The Heteroousian theory of names, as formulated by Eunomius in the 
Apologia, really only pertains to simple beings. There are two conse- 
quences of his theory: (1) names used of both simple and non-simple 
beings are homonymous, and (2) all names used of simple beings are 
synonymous. Richard Vaggione noted, "it is the absence of matter or 
any another pre-existent substratum which distinguishes the meaning 
of ordinary words used in a divine context from that of their normal 


% I discuss traditional interpretations of ‘unbegotten’ in Chapter Three. 

^ In his otherwise excellent article on Eunomius's theory of names, “Die Sprache 
der Theologie nach Eunomius von Cyzicus," Karl-Heinz Uthemann overlooks the sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of simplicity. This is particularly apparent on p. 152: “Warum 
dies so ist [i.e. that the divine names express the divine substance], warum also durch 
das Namwort vermittelt das Wesen erkannt wird, erklárt Eunomius hier in der sog. 
ersten Apologie nicht náher; die Frage nach der kognitiven Valenz der Namworte im 
Vergleich mit der gedanklichen Leistung des menschlichen Verstandes bliebt somit 
unbeantwortet." 
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usage." But the homonymy and synonymy mentioned above cannot 
simply be due to divine incorporeality. It is also—and I would sug- 
gest, more fundamentally—due to divine simplicity. Eunomius affirms 
this when speaking of God’s begetting of the Son: “We neither ascribe 
parts (uépn) to God nor indeed do we root either his begetting in 
his own substance or his creating in [pre-existent] matter; it is from 
these that the difference [in the use] of the names [‘thing-made and 
‘thing-begotten’] naturally arises."? Vaggione translates uépn in this 
passage as "bodily members." If this interpretation is correct, then 
Eunomius is rooting equivocity when speaking of God's begetting of 
the Son solely in his incorporeality, at least in this passage. But given 
Eunomius's emphasis on simplicity, his denial that God has parts in 
this passage seems rather an affirmation of this doctrine and that the 
incorporeality of the divine begetting is a consequence of it. In this 
case, the simplicity of the God would ipso facto preclude corporeality. 
Eunomius appears to believe the God's simplicity is logically prior to 
his incorporeality. In any event, it is simplicity as well as incorporeality 
that accounts for homonymy of names said of God and creatures, an 
interpretation that other passages cited below will support. 

On the subject of homonymy and synonymy in the predication of 
names for the unbegotten God, Eunomius writes: 


What person of sound mind would not confess that some names have 
only their pronunciation and utterance in common, but not their mean- 
ing? For example, when ‘eye’ is said of a human being and God, for the 
former it signifies a certain part while for the latter it signifies sometimes 
God's care and protection of the righteous, sometimes his knowledge of 
events. In contrast, the majority of the names [used of God] have differ- 
ent pronunciations but the same meaning. For example, I Am [Ex 3:14] 
and only true God [John 17:3]. 


^ Vaggione, Extant Works, 55 n. 10. 

2 Apol. 17, 14-17 (54 Vaggione): uńte uépn tô 0e nepidntovtes, pte uv npóc pèv 
yéveow tiv idStav ovatav, npóc Sè Ktiow UAnv oxoDóAAovtec, 85 àv f] TOV óvouóctov 
Sia@ope yiyveoðor népuxev. 

°° Apol. 16,9-17, 3 (53-55 Vaggione): tic yàp ook Gv ótoAoytioetev t&v EdPPOVObVTOV 
OTL TOV OVUGTOV TH LEV KATH Thv EKPOVNOLW xoi npopopàv thv kowoviav Éyei uóvov, 
obd« &t1 68 katà Thy onLaciay; ec 6EBaAUdS éxi te &vÂpórov Kai Beod Aeyóuevoc, tod 
uèv yàp onpaiver ti uépoc, ToD Sè rotè u£v AvTiANOW xoi OvAaKTV TOV SiKALOV, noté 
68 Thy npattouévov yvGoiw- TH 62 TOAAG katà civ ExPOvNOW keyopiouéva TAV occi 
Éyev onuaoiav, O¢ tò OV Kai óvo &AXnOwóc Bedc. 
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Names applied only to God, like ‘I Am’ and ‘only true God’, therefore 
mean the same as ‘unbegotten’. For if God is simple, they cannot name 
anything but God’s unbegotten substance. But names common to the 
unbegotten God and human beings, like ‘Father’ and ‘eye’, have differ- 
ent meanings and do not name substance, but rather divine activities. 
Hence names unique to God name his substance; all other names do 
not. Other unique names that Eunomius uses for God are ‘incompa- 
rable’, “creator, ‘unmade’, and ‘uncreated’.*! 

Eunomius also states that the synonymy of the divine names is due 
to simplicity when arguing that terms like ‘light’, ‘life’, and ‘power’ 
mean different things when applied to the Father and the Son: "If then 
every word used to signify the substance of the Father is equivalent in 
force of meaning to the ‘unbegotten’ because of his partlessness and 
lack of composition, then when the same word is also used for the 
Only-Begotten, it is equivalent to ‘begotten-thing’.”** Hence Eunomius 
intends the names of both God and the Only-Begotten to exhibit syn- 
onymy because of their simplicity. 

But Eunomius's theory turns out to be muddled for the names of the 
Son. He affirms that names common to the begotten God and human 
beings, like ‘thing-made’, 'thing-begotten',? and ‘creature’, have differ- 
ent meanings in each case." Yet for Eunomius these designations—as 
well as the name 'Son'—name the begotten God's substance.” Because 
of the simplicity of the Son, these names are equivalent to ‘begotten’. 
Hence he upholds the principle that names used of simple beings are 
synonymous. But these same names are also used of non-simple, cre- 
ated beings, albeit homonymously. In the case of the unbegotten God, 
homonymous names designated God's activities; in the case of the 
begotten God, his substance. Therefore, there is an inconsistency in 
his theory. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that there are no unique 


51 Apol. 11, 15-16; 16, 4; 17, 10; and 18, 11. 

°= Apol. 19, 16-19 (58 Vaggione): ei toivov nav Onep Aéyetor Tis TOD natpòç ototo 
onuavtikóv, toov éott KATH thy tlg onuoctac ðóvauıv TO &yevvýto Si TO &uepèç 
Kai &oovOexov, Kate 5é tov adtOV Adyov Kani toO uovoyevotg adtO{V} TO yevvńuaty; 
trans. [modified] Vaggione 59. 

5 See Apol. 12, 6-10 (48 Vaggione): “Therefore, we say that the Son is ‘something 
begotten’ in accordance with the teaching of the scriptures. We do not conceive of 
his substance as one thing and what his name signifies as something else alongside 
of it. Rather, it is the subsistence that his name signifies, since the designation truly 
applies to the substance.” 

* Apol. 17, 8-17. This passage was partially cited above. 

** Apol. 12, 2-4; 18, 9-20; 24, 20-21; and 28, 20-24. 
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names for the begotten God. Every name scripture uses for the Son 
can also be applied to human beings or other created beings. 

Despite this inconsistency, Eunomius explains this homonymy in 
more detail when he argues that we can call the Son a ‘creature’: 


No attempt should be made to make meanings completely equivalent 
to names, and even less to have different meanings when names are dif- 
ferent. Rather, attentive to the notions of the objects they refer to, we 
should adapt the designations accordingly. For the natures of realities 
do not naturally follow upon the terms for them; rather, the force of the 
names is adapted to the realities in accordance with their dignity.^* 


Eunomius begins by making two points about the relationship between 
a name and its meaning. First, names and their meanings are distinct. 
Eunomius allows for both multiple meanings of a single name and 
multiple names for a single meaning. The second point reinforces this: 
different names can have the same meaning. Each different name need 
not have a different meaning. The remainder of this passage provides 
the basis for the distinction between names and meaning. The meaning 
of names is a function of the object that bears the name. Natures are 
primary; names are secondary." Each name takes on meaning accord- 
ing to the dignity of its bearer. So when 'eye' is said of a human being, 
it indicates a bodily part. But when the same word is said of God, 
whose nature far exceeds the dignity of human nature, it means some- 
thing else. Similarly with names like ‘Father’, ‘Son’, ‘creature’, and so 
forth. The “dignity” of the reality to which such names are applied is at 
least a function of its simplicity or complexity: God is higher in dignity 
because he is simple, whereas creatures are lower in dignity because 
of their composition. While the divine dignity vis-à-vis creatures is 
surely not limited to simplicity, we have seen how this doctrine plays 
a central role in Eunomius's theory of names. 

As seen in the passages cited above, Eunomius alludes to what cer- 
tain names signify when used in ordinary contexts in order to highlight 
that the same names are equivocally said of God, either the unbegotten 


6 Apol. 18, 4-9 (54-6 Vaggione): uńte návty xotg 6vdpaor ovveEoporody new&ocÜot 
tàs onpeoiog, UNTE uiv TApAAAGTtEW mopnAAoyuévov, tats è tv UOnokeuévov 
Évvoíog npoo£yovta &xoAXo00oc &opopuórtew THs npoonyoptoc (£nel UNSEe tais povas 
néovkev &xoAovÜetv TOV TPAYUGTOV f| OdOIG, toig 62 npéyuociw égopuóGeo0ot Kath 
thv &&iav fj tv óvoui&tov Sdvapic). Note that my translation and thus interpretation 
of this passage differs significantly from Vaggione's. 

* On this aspect of Eunomius’s thought, see Uthemann, “Die Sprache der Theolo- 
gie nach Eunomius von Cyzicus,” 150-1. 
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or the begotten. But the purpose of his theory of names remains the 
explanation of how names are applied to God. Eunomius is not inter- 
ested in formulating a theory of what names said equivocally of God 
signify in mundane contexts, though for a few select names like ‘Father’ 
and ‘Son’ he reveals that he thinks they are hopelessly materialistic.* 
Yet Eunomius does give a hint of his later theory when he states that 
natures are primary and names secondary. But at this point he does 
not take the crucial step of asserting that names in general reveal the 
nature of their bearers. Accordingly, his theory of names remains lim- 
ited to explaining divine names. 


Blurred distinctions 


Despite Eunomius’ distinction between name, meaning, and object in 
the passage from Apologia 18 cited above, I argue that in the case of 
God he effectively collapses them into a single reality. In other words, 
‘unbegotten’, unbegottenness, and God all refer to the same reality.” 
This appears to have been Gregory of Nyssa’s interpretation: “Euno- 
mius promises to demonstrate that the name [sc. ‘unbegotten’] is iden- 
tical with its bearer, since he defines 'unbegottenness' as substance.” 
Because Eunomius defines the divine substance as unbegottenness, the 
name 'unbegotten' is the same as God. Eunomius viewed the name 
yévvnuo. similarly: “We do not think of his substance as one thing and 
the meaning of the term for it as something else."*' ‘Begotten’, begot- 
tenness, and the begotten God all have the same sense and reference. 

When ruling out that God is called *unbegotten' by way of human 
conceptualization, Eunomius says: 


things said by conceptualization, you see, have an existence in name 
alone when they are being pronounced, and by nature are dissolved 
together with the sounds used to say them. But God, whether the sounds 


° Apol. 16. 

? fecha is guilty of the same conflation. He frequently uses tò &yévvntov in his 
Syntagmation. Yet it is often difficult to decide whether he means the name 'unbegot- 
ten' or its meaning, unbegottenness. The fact that his syllogisms work with either 
interpretation of the term indicates his conflation of name and meaning. See Radde- 
Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 93, for an example of this. 

6 Gregory, Eun. 2.178 (GNO I: 276 Jaeger): SetEew odtog katenayyéAAetar todtoVv 
eivat tQ oxokeuiévo tò vou. odoiav yàp eivor thv &yevvnotov dptCeta. See also 
2.377-386. 

& Eunomius, Apol. 12, 7-8 (48 Vaggione): oby Etepov uv thv ovotav voodvtes, 
Évepov é tt nap’ ADTHV TO onuatvóuevov. 
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are silent or uttered or have come into existence, and before the beings 
were brought into existence, was and is unbegotten.” 


Names said by way of human conceptualization subsist only insofar as 
their sounds linger in the air. In contrast, 'unbegotten' confesses “that 
he is what he is,” which God is intrinsically and before all else. It is 
not an ordinary name. Eunomius is expressing here the same thing as 
Aetius's notion of an intrinsic name. This statement also reveals the 
strong connection that Eunomius posits between God's name and its 
referent, God himself. If 'unbegotten' is said by way of conceptualiza- 
tion, it signifies an evanescent reality and thus surely cannot be used of 
God. God's name must be as permanent and substantial as God him- 
self is. The correspondence between God's name and its referent is so 
strong for Eunomius that they are interchangeable: God is his name; 
God is unbegotten substance.9 Since God is simple, his name cannot 
be something alongside of him; therefore, God is his name. 


III. Eunomius on the origin of names 


One of the principal concerns of Eunomius in Apologia apologiae—as 
gleaned from Gregory of Nyssa's citations and reports in the second 
book of his Contra Eunomium—is to argue that God gave names to all 
the things he created such that they reveal their natures, and that God 
taught these names to human beings.“ Hence Eunomius has distanced 
himself from his earlier position that names operate in fundamen- 
tally different ways in divine and mundane contexts. He presumably 
advanced this new theory to contradict Basil's wholesale rejection of 
his earlier theory of names in the Contra Eunomium—to be discussed 
in Chapters Four through Six—and Basil's claim that *unbegotten' is 
said of God by way of conceptualization. In answer to Basil, Eunomius 


$ Apol. 8, 3-7 (42 Vaggione): TÒ Y&p TOL KAT’ énivotxv Aeyóueva. é év vópaoı uóvotc 
Kod npogopi 10 eivar Éyovta tag avotic ovvdiardvecBar néQukev, ó 5é Bedc, Kal 
coiwonóvvov xoi oÜeyyouévov Kai yeyevnuévæv Kai npó toO yevéoBar TH övta, Hv TE 
Koi gotw óryévvntog. 

$ Cf. Wickham, "Ihe Syntagmation,” 560: “Essence, concept, and real name are 
hence the same thing—the Ingenerate essence, ingeneracy, and the Ingenerate are, 
rightly considered, one and the same." 

* See Uthemann, “Die Sprache der Theologie nach Eunomius von Cyzicus," 
164-70, and idem, "Die Sprachetheorie des Eunomios von Kyzikos und Severianos 
von Gabala,” 339-40, for another interpretation of Eunomius's theory of the origin 
of names. 
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asserted that not only does God’s name reveal his substance, but in 
fact every name reveals substance. He grounds this general theory 
of names in the fact that God is responsible for all names and for 
the natural connections that exists between an object and its name. 
Accordingly, he denies that human beings have ever played any role 
in namegiving, especially by conceptualization, in order to undermine 
Basil’s account. Hence it is only in the Apologia apologiae that Euno- 
mius articulates a theory of names that can legitimately be called both 
general and naturalist. 

Eunomius’s theory of the origin of names also needs to be described 
at this point because of its importance as the basis of various source- 
claims made about his theory of names, which are discussed in Chap- 
ter Two. But it is necessary to note that these two theories attempt 
to resolve two distinct problems that were often conflated in Greek 
thought. While a theory of names describes the relation between 
names and things, a theory of the origin of names accounts for how 
names came to be used for things. The two theories can be connected, 
but a theory of names is not necessarily dependent upon a theory of 
the origin of names.9 Eunomius provides an example of the conflation 
of the two theories, as he articulates a theory of the origin of names 
as way of transforming his original, limited theory of names into a 
general theory of names. 

The primary concern of Eunomius is to deny that human beings 
ever played any role in namegiving. He claims that the invention of 
words is due to neither the poets nor the biblical saints. Eunomius 
does not even accept that Adam named the animals. He seems to have 
interpreted Adam's naming of the animals in Genesis 2:19-20, not as 
an activity accomplished by the first human being, but, using the Pau- 
line identification of Adam as a type of Christ (1 Cor 15:45), as Christ's 
activity." Furthermore, Eunomius appears to have made much of the 
common sense belief that the namegiver must pre-exist the things he 


5 Detlev Fehling, "Zwei Untersuchungen zur griechischen Sprachphilosophie," 
Rheinisches Museum für Philologie n.s. 108 (1965): 212-229, esp. 218-29; Jan Pinborg, 
"Classical Antiquity: Greece," in Thomas A. Sebeok, Current Trends in Linguistics. 
Volume 13: Historiography of Linguistics (Ihe Hague / Paris: Mouton, 1975), 70; and 
Peter Matthews, “Greek and Latin Linguistics,” in Giulio Lepschy, ed., History of Lin- 
guistics. Volume II: Classical and Medieval Linguistics (London / New York: Longman, 
1994), 21-5. 

$6 AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.414-416. 

* AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.444. 
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names. For he argues that if human beings give names, they must be 
“closer to the beginning" (&pxnyıxotépovç) than God, who is the ori- 
gin of all things." In addition, as the Genesis account makes clear, 
names were given to things before God made the first human being; 
therefore human beings cannot be responsible for names.” Echoing 
the Apologia, Eunomius also argues that human beings cannot be 
responsible for the name of God since God is unbegotten even before 
human beings were created.” 

Therefore, if it was impossible for humans to give any names, then 
God must responsible for all namegiving. This is the second step of 
Eunomius’s argument. Eunomius based this claim on the cosmogony 
in Genesis. He appears to have appealed to Genesis 1:3-10, where 
Moses recounted that God made the light, the firmament, the dry 
land, and the waters, and called them by certain names.” This passage 
seems to have been the scriptural foundation of Eunomius's theory of 
the divine origin of all names.” "The writing of Moses does not lie,” 
writes Eunomius, “where it is declared that God has said something.”” 
Eunomius seems to have extrapolated from Genesis 1, arguing that 
God did not merely give the names that Moses recorded God giving, 
but all names in general. Accordingly Eunomius can remark that “God 
ordains the words of human beings”” and is responsible for inventing 
words.” 

Third, in addition to articulating a theory of the divine origin of all 
names, Eunomius used this theory as the basis for a general natural- 
ist theory of names. Eunomius asserts that, when God gave names to 
the things he made, the names given to things were suited to their 
natures. Eunomius writes: “It is clear that God assigned names that 
were appropriate for and corresponded to their natures." God's 


* AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.284 and 289. 

© AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.198 and 262. 

7 AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.153, 159, and 170. 

71 AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.205 and 269-270. 

” Eunomius also appeals to the witness of David, understood to be composer of 
the psalms; see AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.423. 

7 AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.219 (GNO I: 289 Jaeger): GAN’ ob weddetat, qnoítv, ñ 
100 Mooéoc ypagh, 9v flc tò eipnkévou ti tov Üeóv &nogaíveron. 

^ AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.263 (GNO I: 302 Jaeger): 0eóc dioPecpo8etet tov 
à&vOpónov tàs poss. 

73 AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.265. 

7% AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.408 (GNO I: 345 Jaeger): SnAodta1 tò tov Beòv «oig 
qúceor TPENOVGAS koi KATAAANAOUS tàs KANOELIG. 
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giving of names in accord with nature reveals his wisdom: “not only 
is the majesty of the creator manifested in the things made, but also 
the wisdom of God is revealed in their names, since he adapted, in a 
proper and naturally suitable way, the designations to each thing that 
has come to be.””” And so, in Eunomius’s general naturalist theory of 
names, the natural connection between name and thing is guaranteed 
by God’s namegiving. 

Finally, Eunomius maintains that God teaches human beings the 
names he has given to the things he made. Eunomius interprets the 
testimony of Moses in Genesis 1 as saying that “the use of things 
named and of names was granted to human beings by the one who 
created their nature."? Eunomius seems to have imagined the divine 
instruction in names as a kind of conversation between God and the 
first human beings. Eunomius writes: “those who were first created 
by God, or those immediately born from them, if they had not been 
taught how each thing is spoken of and named, would have lived 
together speechless and dumb.”” Elsewhere he says: “Since God does 
not spurn conversation with his own servants, it is consistent to think 
that from the beginning he has given designations that were naturally 
suited to the reality.”*° Since God gave all names to human beings, 
there was no need for human beings to coin names for things, least of 
all ‘unbegotten’ for God. 

And so, Eunomius sought to salvage his original theory of names 
by recontextualizing it within a general naturalist theory of names. In 
response to Basil's claim that no name— whether applied to God or 


7 AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.403 (GNO I: 344 Jaeger): uħ uóvov toig mompaow 
éuoaivesBar thy tod Snuiovpyod peyaAonpéreiav, GAA xoi tots òvóuaocı SiadetKvov- 
6004 thy tod Be0d cogiay oike(og Kai npoopvâç ExdoTM TOV yevouévov TAS npoonyo- 
pta &ppuóoavtoc. See also AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.335 (GNO I: 324 Jaeger): “God 
himself, who created the universe, adapts the designations of every named thing in a 
naturally suitable way to the limits and laws of relation, of activity, and of analogy." 
See also AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.417, translated below. 

7^ AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.262 (GNO I: 302 Jaeger): napà tod ónuovpyfoavtog 
ihv pow eðopoða tot; avOpanoig t&v te óvouoGouévov xoi TOV óvouátæov THV 
xpfiow. 

” AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.398 (GNO I: 342 Jaeger): adtobs tobc mpm@tovg oro tod 
Oeo nAoo0Évrog fj tods npoogyóc £6 &xetvov qóvtog, ei uh E5166yOnoav oc &xooco 
TOV npayuótov Aéyetat te Koi óvopuóGevou, &Xoyi. xoi àpovig ovGfv; trans. Hall 
149. 

80 AA apud Gregory, Eun. 2.417 (GNO I: 348 Jaeger): éneióf] od dvaivetor 6 Beòç 
thv npóg totg avto Depdnovtas ómAiav, &KdAovOdv gotw oteoOot adtov é &pyfic 
TG npooovteic TH npåuatı tebetoðar npoonyopíac. 
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creatures—revealed substance, Eunomius countered by asserting that 
all names were indicative of the natures of their bearers.*' This was but 
an instance of the wisdom of God, who in his omniscience insured 
that every name corresponded to the nature of the objected called 
by it. Eunomius used a theory of the divine origin of names as the 
guarantee of the naturalness of names: God himself is responsible for 
the natural connection between name and thing, even his own name 
‘unbegotten’. While conflating a theory of names with a theory of the 
origin of names is typical of Greek thought, Eunomius also exhibits 
some ingenuity in making this move. Basil’s own theory of names is 
not linked to a theory of the origin of names. Gregory of Nyssa must 
have felt that Eunomius’s tactic had some merit, since in his defense 
of Basil and refutation of Eunomius he offers an alternative theory of 
the origin of names.” 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have demonstrated how the early Heteroousian the- 
ory of names was focused upon explaining the significance of the term 
‘unbegotten’, as well as other divine names. Eunomius made the doc- 
trine of divine simplicity central to his theory, advancing significantly 
upon the argumentation of Aetius. These two features of the early 
Heteroousian theory, I submit, show that they did not originally envi- 
sion it as a general theory. Furthermore, I have pointed out two areas 
in which Eunomius’s theory lacks internal consistency: his theory is 
seamless when explaining ‘unbegotten’ and other unique names for 
God the Father, but comes apart when used to explain the significance 
of names applied to God the Son. These inconsistencies militate against 
Eunomius’s theory being a general theory of names, to say nothing of 
a successful and self-consistent theory. Finally, I have illustrated how 
Eunomius’s recontextualization of his earlier theory of names within 
a more general naturalist theory of names is a response to Basil’s cri- 
tique of his theory and is grounded in a theory of the divine origin of 


*! Cf. Richard Lim, Public Disputation, Power, and Social Order in Late Antiquity 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995), 126: “Eunomius’s theory of naming 
had been developed during a running debate with the Cappadocians as ad hoc support 
for his argument that human language was adequate to describe the divine.” 

9 See Gregory, Eun. 2.237-293. 
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names. Interpreting the early Heteroousian theory in the light of this 
later theory only obscures the central features and limited scope of 
theory in its initial formulation and distorts our understanding of the 
theory to which Basil responded. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE HETEROOUSIANS AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
THEORIES OF NAMES 


Ancient debates over the character of names had their origins in the 
contrast between nature (qó61c) and convention (vópoc) that was pro- 
moted by the Sophists in the fifth century BCE. While the Sophists 
exploited this antithesis principally in the realm of morality within 
society, it was extended to other areas of life, including language.' 
Others took up the issue. For example, the pre-Socratic Democri- 
tus of Abdera, according to Proclus, formulated four arguments for 
the conventionality of names.” But the locus classicus of this debate 
is Plato's Cratylus, where the merits of naturalist and conventionalist 
theories of names are compared and dissected while trying to account 
for the correctness of names. While conventionalism always had its 
advocates (particularly among Aristotelians), the naturalist theory 
came to be the accepted view in antiquity, advocated in a variety of 
forms by Platonists, Epicureans, Stoics, and Christians alike? While 
Platonists ascribed to a naturalist theory of names to undergird the 
correctness of names (to be discussed in more detail below), Epicu- 
rean and Stoic naturalist theories are based on different theories of the 


! Jan Pinborg, “Classical Antiquity: Greece,” in Thomas A. Sebeok, Current Trends 
in Linguistics. Volume 13: Historiography of Linguistics (The Hague / Paris: Mou- 
ton, 1975), 69; A. A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy, 2nd ed. (Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les: University of California Press, 1986), 132-3; Peter Matthews, "Greek and Latin 
Linguistics," in Giulio Lepschy, ed., History of Linguistics. Volume II: Classical and 
Medieval Linguistics (London / New York: Longman, 1994), 15-16; Peter Schmitter, 
"Sprachbezogene Reflexionen im frühen Griechenland," in Sylvain Auroux, E. F. K. 
Koerner, Hans-Josef Niederehe, and Kees Versteegh, eds., History of the Language Sci- 
ences (Berlin / New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2000), 356-60; and David Sedley, Plato's 
Cratylus (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 67. 

? Proclus, in Crat. 16 (6, 20-7, 6 Pasquali). On Democritus's views, see Schmitter, 
"Sprachbezogene Reflexionen," 354-56; and Francesco Ademollo, "Democritus B26, 
on Names," in Christos Nifadopoulos, ed., Etymologia: Studies in Ancient Etymol- 
ogy (Münster: Nodus, 2003), 33-42. On Proclus’s response to Democritus's views, see 
R. M. van den Berg, Proclus' Commentary on the Cratylus in Context: Ancient Theories 
of Language and Naming (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 104-6. 

> John Dillon, The Middle Platonists, Rev. ed. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1996), 181. 
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origin of names, whether they are the product of imposition (0£oe1) 
or of nature (@voet).* Epicureans, rejecting a strict conventionalist, 
Aristotelian view of language, held that language arose naturally when 
spontaneous sounds were uttered by humans upon receiving impres- 
sions of sense-objects, similarly to animals.* Stoics also believed that 
names were natural, but that they were imposed upon objects by wise 
namegivers who had the requisite knowledge to coin names such that 
they would correspond to their objects, utilizing “primary sounds” 
(xpwtai povai) that naturally imitated things, often by way of ono- 
matopoeia.^ Unlike Epicureans, Stoics also conceived of etymology as 
a methodology for breaking down names in order to discover true 
facts (etuma) about the objects to which they referred.’ As we shall 


* See Detlev Fehling, “Zwei Untersuchungen zur griechischen Sprachphilosophie,” 
Rheinisches Museum für Philologie n.s. 108 (1965): 212-229. See my remarks on the 
difference between a theory of names and a theory of the origin of names in Chapter 1, 
p. 44. 

5 See LS 19B3-4, 19C. The Epicurean theory of the origin of language has three 
stages that actually combine naturalist and conventualist viewpoints, though language 
for them remains fundamentally natural. First, when experiencing particular feelings 
or presented with various impressions, primitive humans uttered sounds in reaction 
to each of them by a kind of natural instinct, similarly to animals. These sounds con- 
stituted primitive words and were used to denote sense-objects and feelings. Next, new 
coinages were adopted by convention within particular languages to reduce ambiguity 
and improve concision. Finally, terms for abstract ideas derived from the previous two 
stages were introduced by intellectuals (see LS 19A2-5 [=PC III 7c3], 19B1-2 [=PC III 
7c4] and 19B6-7). Hence words are fundamentally natural for the Epicureans, though 
refined by convention. This refinement was aimed at producing a one-to-one corre- 
spondence between words and their meaning. Accordingly, there is a single natural 
meaning for each word. See A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philoso- 
phers (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 1.100-1; Dirk A. Schenkeveld 
and Jonathan Barnes, “Language,” in Keimpe Algra et al., The Cambridge History of 
Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 179-80; and 
Alexander Verlinsky, “Epicurus and his predecessors on the origin of language,” in 
Dorothea Frede and Brad Inwood, eds., Language and Learning: Philosophy of Lan- 
guage in the Hellenistic Age (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 56-100. 
Verlinsky challenges the three-stage view of Epicurean language development, reduc- 
ing it to two stages. 

* A fascinating non-onomatopoetic example of the Stoic viewpoint is attributed to 
Chrysippus, who explained the naturalness of the first-person pronoun, ego, by saying 
that when uttering the first syllable of the word, it made the lower lip and chin point 
to the chest, where the Stoics located the center of consciousness. For discussion, see 
Long, Hellenistic Philosophy, 134; and Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 181. 

7 On the Stoic theories of names and the origin of names, see Long, Hellenistic Phi- 
losophy, 133-4; Schenkeveld and Barnes, "Language," 181-2; and James Allen, "Ihe 
Stoics on the Origin of Language and the Foundations of Etymology," in Frede and 
Inwood, Language and Learning, 14-35. 
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see, Platonist interpretations of the Cratylus and its naturalist view of 
names were influenced by the Stoics. 

The assumption that the Heteroousian theory of names is natu- 
ralist has inspired a variety of scholarly attempts to connect it with 
philosophical discussions of the theory, particularly those from the 
Platonist school. In this chapter I will argue that the Mesoplatonist 
and Neoplatonist writings suggested by some scholars as the sources 
for the Heteroousian theory had only a very remote influence upon 
them. I contend that if Platonist speculations on names had any influ- 
ence on the Heteroousians, it was mediated through Philo of Alex- 
andria and Eusebius of Caesarea. Yet even in these cases there are 
only scattered points of contact, and these not without considerable 
modification. I argue that neither Philo nor Eusebius had any influ- 
ence on the Heteroousians in the initial formulations of their theory of 
names. Yet I do suggest that Eunomius’s later theory of the origin of 
names is an adaptation of Philo’s similar theory. In the next chapter I 
argue that in formulating their initial theory of names the Heteroou- 
sians were attempting to offer solutions to the theological dilemmas of 
their era by drawing upon proximate Christians sources. Attributing 
their earlier theory of names to philosophical sources simply obscures 
this fact. 


I. The quest for the sources of Eunomius’s theory of names 


The quest for the sources of Eunomius’s theory of names begins with 
Gregory of Nyssa. In the second book of his Contra Eunomium, he 
suggested that Eunomius derived his theory that God “properly and 
naturally fitted the designations to each thing that has come to be” from 
the Cratylus, whether directly or indirectly.’ Hence Gregory attributed 
Eunomius’s theory of the divine origin of names to the Cratylus, the 
addition to Eunomius’s original theory that transformed it into a gen- 
eral naturalist theory of names. In a classic essay Jean Daniélou, pick- 
ing up on Gregory's accusation, argued that Eunomius's view of the 
origin of names— not his theory of names in general—was influenced 
by the Neoplatonist tradition of commentary on the Cratylus? Other 


* Eun. 2.403-404 (GNO I: 344 Jaeger). 
? Jean Daniélou, “Eunome l'arien et l'exégése néo-platonicienne du Cratyle,” Revue 
des Etudes grecques 69 (1959): 412-32. 
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scholars have connected the Heteroousian theory of names itself with 
Platonism. Without specifically mentioning Daniélou, Thomas Kopecek 
argued against him that the Heteroousian view of names finds direct 
precedent in the Mesoplatonist view of names presented by Alcinous 
in his second-century Handbook of Platonism, in the section where 
the Cratylus is summarized.'? Raoul Mortley claimed that Aetius was 
influenced by Dexippus.!' Most recently, Michel Barnes has suggested 
that Eusebius of Caesarea's discussion of names at Praeparatio evan- 
gelica 11.6, which engages the Cratylus, is the immediate precedent for 
Eunomius." Hence the Heteroousian view of the naturalness of names 
has been consistently attributed to Platonist sources, whether Plato 
himself, or his Mesoplatonist, Neoplatonist, and Christian heirs. 

It is an attractive thesis. From the time of its composition, the 
Cratylus was viewed as one of the principal texts on the philosophy 
of language. There is admittedly little evidence for direct engagement 
with the Cratylus on the part of Platonists themselves until the second 
century CE, but this of course does not preclude a wider readership. 
It was Stoics, in fact, rather than Platonists, who seem to have been 
the first philosophers to exploit it as a resource for understanding 
the nature of language. The Stoic recourse to etymology in order to 
determine a word's original form and thus true facts about the object 
that bears the name, as well as their concept of primary sounds, have 
rightly been assumed to be influenced by the dialogue.’ Indeed, the 
term étvpodoyta itself is of Stoic origin, though the methodology 
the term denotes is undoubtedly Platonic.'* Recently, A. A. Long has 


? Thomas A. Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism (Cambridge: The Philadelphia 
Patristic Foundation, Ltd., 1979), 122, 269-5, 321, and 331. In line with older scholar- 
ship, Kopecek mistakenly identifies Alcinous with Albinus. 

1 Raoul Mortley, From Word to Silence (Bonn: Hanstein, 1986), 2.130f. Andrew 
Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of Divine 
Simplicity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 91-4, denies the influence sufficiently. 

? Michel R. Barnes, The Power of God: Avam in Gregory of Nyssa's Trinitarian 
Theology (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2001), 203 
n. 132. 

1 Karl Barwick, Probleme der stoischen Sprachlehre und Rhetorik (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1957), 70-79. On the Stoic penchant for etymologizing, see Cicero, Nat. deo. 
2.60f. and 3.62; Diogenianus apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 6.8. 

14 The word is not used by Plato. The claim that the word is of Stoic origin is based 
on the fact that Chrysippus is reported to have written two works which incorporated 
it in their titles; see Diogenes Laertius, VP 7.200. 
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argued that parts of the Stoic linguistic theory represent a revisionist 
reading of the Cratylus." 

It appears that the earliest Platonist interpretation of the Cratylus 
was heavily influenced by the Stoic view that it was a logical dialogue 
about etymology.'® Our first and only hint of such an interpretation 
in the Academy itself is recoverable from the exposition of Academic 
philosophy in Cicero’s Academica posteriora. It is unclear whether 
this exposition reports, as the Ciceronian dialogue itself claims and 
has been traditionally believed, the views of Antiochus of Ascalon (ca. 
130-69/68 BCE), who broke with Academic skepticism to found his 
own school based on a dogmatic interpretation of Plato, or the views 
of the much earlier Polemo of Athens, Plato's third successor (314- 
276 BCE)." In Academica posteriora 32 it is said that the Academi- 
cians "approved of the analysis of words, that is, the statement of the 
reason why each class of things bears the name that it does—a subject 
they call etymologia.”'* Etymology, then, was viewed as one methodol- 
ogy among others (definition, dialectic, and rhetoric) that was helpful 
for explanation. John Dillon notes that here "the method envisaged is 
doubtless that of the Cratylus.” Cicero's report, then, gives us access 


5 A. A. Long, “Stoic Reactions to Plato's Cratylus,” in Monique Canto-Sperber and 
Pierre Pellegrin, eds., Le style de la pensée. Recueil de textes en hommage à Jacques 
Brunschwig (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2002), 395-411; and idem, “Stoic Linguistics, 
Plato's Cratylus, and Augustine's De dialectica," in Frede and Inwood, Language and 
Learning, 36-55. 

15 Van den Berg, Proclus Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 31-2, 46, 51 
and 59. 

7 John Dillon, The Heirs of Plato: A Study of the Old Academy (347-274 Bc) 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2003), 156-77, claims Polemo's doctrine is recoverable 
from Cicero's exposition. In this, he alters his earlier position that it reports the views 
of Antiochus; see The Middle Platonists, 52-106, esp. p. 62. Dillon's shift was enabled 
by David Sedley, “The Origins of the Stoic God,” in Michael Frede and A. Laks, eds., 
Traditions of Theology: Studies in Hellenistic Theology, its Background and Aftermath 
(Leiden: Brill, 2002), 41-83, who argued at pp. 46-7 that Antiochus advocated a return 
not so much to Plato himself as to the true Platonic tradition that he saw culminat- 
ing in Polemo (whose successor, Arcesilaus, it was that initiated a turn to skepticism 
in the Academy); hence, the ethical, physical, and logical views of the Old Academy 
according to Antiochus that are summarized in Cicero’s Academica posteriora 19-32 
are largely derived from Polemo. 

18 Cicero, Acad. post. 32 (LCL 268: 440 Rackham). 

Dillon, The Heirs of Plato, 175 n. 60. R. M. van den Berg maintains the traditional 
view that the Ciceronian exposition reflects the doctrine of Antiochus of Ascalon. 
Since Acad. post. 32 contains Platonist as well as Aristotelian and Stoic elements, and 
since Antiochus claimed that both the Stoics and Peripatetics were the legitimate heirs 
of Plato’s philosophy, the philosophical character of this passage seems to point to 
Antiochus as its source; see Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 43-46. 
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to the earliest Platonist interpretation of the Cratylus, showing both 
the influence of the Stoic view that it was a logical dialogue about ety- 
mology and that this Stoicizing approach was in place at least by the 
first century BCE, if not earlier.” 

The earliest Platonist approaches to the Cratylus can also be recovered 
by examining how it was classified and associated with other Platonic 
dialogues.?' The Stoic view of the dialogue as logical had an influence 
on, or at least a parallel with, attempts to determine its place within 
the Platonic corpus. The first categorization of the Platonic dialogues 
is thought to have been the work of the Alexandrian scholar Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium (ca. 257-ca. 180 BCE), who grouped fifteen of the 
Platonic dialogues into trilogies based on literary and dramatic consid- 
erations. The Cratylus was placed in the second trilogy and linked with 
the Sophist and the Statesman.? Claudius Thrasyllus (d. 36 CE), the 
Platonist court astrologer of Tiberius, is our best evidence for a tradi- 
tion of classifying the Platonic dialogues according to both dramatic 
and philosophical criteria, organizing them into tetralogies.? It seems 
that Thrasyllus reworked Aristophanes's Platonic trilogies by identify- 
ing the common philosophical theme (oxó8ecic, “plot” or “subject”) 
of each trilogy, then linking dialogues not classified by Aristophanes to 
others based on these common themes and reorganizing the thirty-six 
Platonic dialogues available to him into nine tetralogies.** Hence the 


In response, I note that Polemo was also known to have been favorable to Aristotelian 
and Stoic ideas; see Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 41-2 and 58. So van den Berg’s 
argument in itself does not undermine the source-claims of Dillon and Sedley. In 
response to Dillon and Sedley, I note that if it was Chrysippus (280/76 - 208/4 BCE) 
who coined the term “etymology,” it precludes Polemo from using this term, since 
the former was born only shortly before the latter died. In this case, either a term 
unfamiliar to Polemo was anachronistically imported into his teaching, or the teach- 
ing reported by Cicero in fact belongs to Antiochus. 

? This view of the Cratylus can also be detected in the first-century CE Plutarch 
of Chaeroneia; see van den Berg, Proclus Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 
46-51. 

?' See Harold Tarrant, Plato’s First Interpreters (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
2000), 5-8 and 77-80. 

? Diogenes Laertius, VP 3.61. On Aristophanes and his Platonic trilogies, see Har- 
old Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993), 14-15, 
89-90 and 205; Jaap Mansfeld, Prolegomena: Questions to be Settled before the Study 
of an Author, or a Text (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 62 esp. nn. 108-109 (references to earlier 
literature) and 69; Tarrant, Plato’s First Interpreters, 6; and Eleanor Dickey, Ancient 
Greek Scholarship (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 92-4. 

? Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 184-5. On the figure of Thrasyllus and his signifi- 
cance, see Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism; and Mansfeld, Prolegomena, 58-107. 

^ Mansfeld, Prolegomena, 68-70. 
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Thrasyllan theme-based tetralogies retain features of the drama-based 
Aristophanian trilogies. Here the Cratylus heads the second tetralogy 
and is associated not only with the Sophist and the Statesman, but also 
with the Theaetetus, all viewed as dealing with logical or epistemo- 
logical issues.” Another system of classification was developed based 
upon purely philosophical criteria, in reaction to literary and dramatic 
approaches; Diogenes Laertius and Albinus provide the best testimony 
for it, and it may also be the work of Thrasyllus.” It classifies the Pla- 
tonic dialogues based upon their “character” (yapoxtip): there are two 
basic types, the instructional or “hyphegetic” (benyntiKdg) and the 
inquisitive or “zetetic” (CyntytiKdc), each of which are further divided 
into two species and four subspecies." The Cratylus is categorized as 
an instructional dialogue of the theoretical (as opposed to practical) 
species and of the logical (as opposed to physical) subspecies.” Other 
dialogues similarly classified are the Statesman, the Parmenides, and 
the Sophist. By virtue of this "Ihrasyllan" categorization, the Cratylus 
was therefore viewed as offering doctrinal instruction.? The purported 
doctrinal content of the Cratylus is reflected in the subtitle it acquired 
based on its subject: On the Correctness of Names (nepi ópOóxntog 
óvop&cov). Such subtitles were given to all of Plato's dialogues, though 
it is uncertain when this occurred; yet they are traditionally associated 
with Thrasyllus and were certainly in place by the early first century 


3 Diogenes Laertius, VP 3.58. On the Thrasyllan tetralogies, see Tarrant, Thrasyllan 
Platonism, 89-98; and Mansfeld, Prolegomena, 59-71. Mansfeld notes (p. 62) that the 
Thrasyllan order of the Platonic dialogues is found in the majority of medieval Plato 
manuscripts. The same order is also found in the standard English edition of the 
Platonic corpus: John M. Cooper, ed., Plato: Complete Works (Indianapolis: Hackett, 
1997). 

% Diogenes Laertius, VP 3.49-51; Albinus, Introductio in Platonem 3 and 6. See 
Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism, 17-30 and 46-57; idem, Plato's First Interpreters, 
77-80; and Mansfeld, Prolegomena, 74-97. While Mansfeld sees this character-based 
classification as post-Thrasyllan, Tarrant argues that this classification should be asso- 
ciated with Thrasyllus and is not incompatible with his tetralogies, even if Thrasyllus 
is developing an earlier philosophical system of classification. For convenience sake, 
I will refer to this character-based classification as “Thrasyllan.” 

7 Albinus’s classificatory scheme simply divides the instructional and inquisitive 
dialogues into four species each (Introductio in Platonem 3 and 6). 

? Albinus consistently classifies the Cratylus as a logical dialogue, but once under 
the ‘instructional’ division (Introductio in Platonem 3) and once under the ‘inquisitive’ 
heading (Introductio in Platonem 6). 

? Tarrant, Plato’s First Interpreters, 183-4 and 191-4. 
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CE.” And so, at least from the beginning of the Christian Era, if not 
before, the Cratylus was classified as a logical dialogue and associated 
consistently with the Statesman and the Sophist and occasionally with 
either the Theaetetus or the Parmenides. This “logical” view of the dia- 
logue is reflected in the “Thrasyllan” categorization of the Cratylus as 
a logical dialogue which provided instruction about the doctrine of the 
correctness of names—a classification which shaped its interpretation 
by Mesoplatonists and Neoplatonists in subsequent centuries. 
Starting in the second century CE, the Cratylus takes center stage 
in Platonist reflections upon names and naming. This is best seen in 
Alcinous’s second-century handbook of Platonism, a section of which 
summarizes the Cratylus and interprets it through a Stoicizing lens 
as a logical dialogue about etymology.” The high estimation of the 
Cratylus in this period comes as no surprise since the dialogue formed 
part of the standard curriculum of Plato's works: it appears on the 
syllabi found in both Albinus's Introduction to the Platonic Dialogues 
from the second-century CE? and the later anonymous Prolegomena 
to Platonic Philosophy (which most likely represents a Neoplatonist 
curriculum and says that the Cratylus "teaches about names," alluding 
to its “Thrasyllan” subtitle).? While the Cratylus features prominently 
in many Neoplatonist works not specially devoted to it, we possess 
only one extant commentary on it, the fifth-century commentary of 
Proclus. Plotinus's semantic theory appears to have been typically Pla- 
tonist and inspired by the Cratylus.** But Porphyry had little interest 
in the dialogue and developed a view of language rooted in his inter- 


2 Diogenes Laertius, VP 3.58. See also Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism, 91-4; Mans- 
feld, Prolegomena, 71-4; and Van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus in 
Context, 42-3. 

31 Alcinous, Did. 6.10-11. Nothing is known about Alcinous. The abundance of 
Mesoplatonist ideas and absence of Neoplatonist elements has led scholars to date 
it anywhere from the first century to no later than the middle or late third century 
CE, though John Dillon has noted that Alcinous “fits most comfortably into" the sec- 
ond century. On these issues, see John Dillon, Alcinous: The Handbook of Platonism 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), ix-xiii. Citation from p. xiii. 

? Introductio in Platonem 3. 

5 Prolegomena philosophiae Platonicae 26. 

% Van den Berg, Proclus Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 62-67. Ploti- 
nus's views on language more generally are discussed by John H. Heiser, Logos and 
Language in the Philosophy of Plotinus (Lewiston / Queenston / Lampeter: The Edwin 
Mellen Press, 1991); and David Robertson, Word and Meaning in Ancient Alexandria: 
Theories of Language from Philo to Plotinus (Aldershot / Burlington: Ashgate, 2008), 
63-95. 
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pretation of Aristotle’s Categories.” Though we do not know much 
about Iamblichus's own interpretation of the Cratylus,” it appears that 
he is the one who included it as one of the twelve dialogues in the 
Neoplatonist curriculum of Plato's works." Here the Cratylus is the 
fourth dialogue studied, immediately followed by the other members 
of the second Thrasyllan tetralogy, the Theaetetus, the Sophist, and 
the Statesman. It was likely this move by Iamblichus that prompted 
greater study of the Cratylus in post-Iamblichaean Neoplatonism, a 
tradition which spans the fourth century and culminates in Proclus’s 
fifth-century commentary upon the dialogue.?? 

And so, by the fourth century there was a strong tradition of Pla- 
tonist interpretation of the Cratylus and it is hard to imagine that 
fourth-century Christians were unaware of it. Though Eusebius of 
Caesarea’s use of the Cratylus is unique among Christians, the atten- 
tion he pays to this dialogue may be indicative of its prominence in 
Platonist circles. Yet it is debatable to what extent other Christians of 
the fourth century viewed the Cratylus as Eusebius did. Nonetheless 
Gregory of Nyssa’s suggestion alerts us to the possibility that church- 
men of the fourth century were aware of its basic themes. And so, the 
thesis that the Heteroousians are indebted to the tradition of Platonist 
interpretation of the Cratylus is both plausible and attractive. 


II. The Platonist tradition: the Cratylus and its interpretation 


In this part I discuss the naturalist theory of names advanced in Plato's 
Cratylus and the subsequent Platonist interpretations of this theory by 
Alcinous and Proclus. I argue that these Platonist theories bear little 
resemblance to the theory of names formulated by either Aetius or 
Eunomius. I highlight two features (more precisely, one feature and 
the absence of another) of the Platonist interpretation of this dialogue 
that militate against its use by the Heteroousians: (1) the centrality 
of etymological analysis of names in determining the natures of the 


* Van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 68-75. 

36 See van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 76-81. 

?' See John Dillon, “Iamblichus of Chalcis,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der Römischen 
Welt II 36.2 (1987), 872; John Dillon and Lloyd P. Gerson, Neoplatonic Philosophy 
(Indianapolis: Hackett, 2004), xv. 

** Van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 62. 
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objects that bear them,” and (2) the utter insignificance of simplicity 
in accounting for how names signify nature. 


Plato’s Cratylus on names and naming 


Gregory of Nyssa accused Eunomius of deriving his theory of the ori- 
gin of names from the Cratylus, which theory he correctly recognized 
as the basis of Eunomius’s position on the naturalness of names. In 
this section I explore the features of the naturalist theory of names 
expressed in the Cratylus more broadly than strictly necessary to 
respond to Gregory’s claim, for two reasons. First, this will allow for 
a more comprehensive denial that the Cratylus itself is a source for 
the Heteroousians. Second, understanding the naturalist theory in the 
Cratylus is a prerequisite for appreciating its use by the subsequent 
interpreters, who are discussed in the following sections. 

In the Cratylus Socrates has two interlocutors, Hermogenes and 
Cratylus, with whom he debates the correctness of names.?^ Hermo- 
genes advocates a conventionalist view wherein names are contentless 
tags whose sole purpose is reference, a reference entirely determined 
by convention (e.g. 384c10-d8). On the conventionalist view, names 
lack all descriptive content (Fregean sense) and the correctness of 
a name consists in using it according to agreed usage. In contrast, 
Cratylus holds to a naturalist view wherein names are keys that con- 
vey information about their bearers because they are naturally fitted 
to them (e.g. 383a4-b2). They are tools of instruction (388b)." Names 
can thus be analyzed to learn the nature of their bearers. This sort 
of analysis is posited on the belief that names were purposely con- 
structed long ago by certain wise namegivers who had insight into the 
nature of the things they named. These namegivers gave names to each 


3 Van den Berg, Proclus Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 31-91, has iden- 
tified the Stoicizing view of the Cratylus as a logical dialogue about etymology as the 
predominate Platonist interpretation until Proclus. 

^ The literature on the Cratylus is vast. In interpreting the Cratylus, I have been 
particularly helped by Norman Kretzmann, "Plato on the Correctness of Names," 
American Philosophical Quarterly 8 (1971): 126-38; Allan Silverman, “Plato’s Craty- 
lus: the Naming of Nature and the Nature of Naming," Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy 10 (1992): 25-71; David Sedley, Plato's Cratylus (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003); and R. M. van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus 
in Context (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 1-20. 

4 I borrow “tag” and “key” from C. D. C. Reeve, Plato: Cratylus (Indianapolis: 
Hackett, 1998), xiii-xiv. Plato himself speaks of names as tools. 
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thing as encoded descriptions of the nature of their bearers. As a result 
“names can be successfully decoded as messages about the nature of 
their nominata."^? On the naturalist view, the correctness of a name 
consists in divulging what sort of the thing it is (otóv got tò np&rypo) 
(428e1-2). Note that both in both the conventionalist and naturalist 
theories, the correctness of names is assumed to be manmade. 

Plato has Socrates point out the incompatibility of Hermogenes's 
Sophist-inspired conventionalism with his realist view of things and 
gets him to endorse, at least provisionally, the naturalist view (385e4- 
391b). But it is noted that not all names are correctly given such 
that they communicate the natures of their bearers; the things that 
by nature exist always are most likely to have correct names (397b). 
Hence most names—that is, those given to impermanent, mutable 
realities—are unmasked as imperfect representations of the objects 
that bear them. It is speculated that the original namegivers, neither 
wise nor dialecticians, had a faulty knowledge of non-divine reality 
and as a result in most cases assigned names which were at best only 
partially correct, even though we cannot know for certain whether the 
namegiver got them right (411b3-6, 436b5-11, and 438a-439d).? So 
when Socrates debates the naturalist view with Cratylus, they come to 
acknowledge that convention has a role to play even when names are 
natural (435c2-6). John Dillon claims that the most influential pas- 
sage of the Cratylus for Platonist speculations on language comes from 
a certain point in the debate between Socrates and Cratylus (430a- 
431e). Here it is advanced that, though objects have been assigned 
names by namegivers that communicate their natures (natural cor- 
rectness), the names given are deficient (because of the faulty knowl- 
edge of the namegivers) and thus are only imperfect representations 
of the nature of their bearers. Accordingly, conventionalism plays a 
role in that these imperfect names can still be used because it has been 
agreed to what they refer. G. C. Stead calls this position a “compro- 
mise theory." ^ 


2 Sedley, Plato's Cratylus, 23. 

? Sedley, Plato’s Cratylus, 28-30; van den Berg, Proclus Commentary on the 
Cratylus in Context, 15-16. 

“ Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 181. 

5 G. C. Stead, “Logic and the Application of Names to God,” in Lucas F. Mateo- 
Seco and Juan L. Bastero, eds., El “Contra Eunomium I" en la Produccion literaria de 
Gregorio de Nisa (Pamplona: Ediciones Universidad de Navarra, 1988), 313. 
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The naturalist theory debated in the Cratylus can be called “for- 
mal” because each name has a form (eidSoc) that communicates the 
nature of the bearer regardless of the actual syllables or language used 
(389d-390a). The Cratylus speaks of two ways in which the namegiver 
can achieve the proper form of a name in any language: by combining 
the appropriate words or the appropriate letters. When this is done 
by a prudent namegiver, analysis of the words or letters used to con- 
struct a name reveals the nature of the bearer.“ Hence on the basis of 
either an “etymological” or “phonetic” naturalist theory, a name embod- 
ies the proper form that gives access to the nature of its bearer.” 

When a name is etymologically natural, it is understood to be 
derived from other words whose corresponding natures are already 
known. Hence etymological analysis of the name reveals the nature of 
the bearer as disclosed by the name's roots (390e-422b). For example, 
anthropos is the correct name for humans because he is the only animal 
that “observes closely what he has seen" (anathron ha opope)—that is, 
he reasons (399c). The bulk of the Cratylus is taken up with such ety- 
mological analysis of names. But in order to avoid an infinite regress, 
certain primary names are posited which are not derived from others 
but are of a self-evident nature due to their elements: these fall into 
the next category, names that are phonetically natural. Here the very 
elements from which names are constructed—the letters— represent 
properties that correspond to the nature of the name's bearer (422c- 
427d). In a phonetic theory, then, a name imitates, by the letters that 
comprise it, the being (oooío) of the entity named and expresses the 
entity as it is (423e7-9). For example, the Greek letter rho connotes 
motion, as in rhein (‘flowing’) and rhoe (‘flow’) (4264). 

The crucial point for a formal naturalist theory is that when names 
have the proper form they communicate the nature of their bearers. 
And so, on the one hand, it is acknowledged that the natures which 
names reveal transcend their specific etymological derivation and pho- 
netic representation. But, on the other hand, Plato only speaks of two 
ways of doing this: etymological and phonetic analysis. In any given 


^5 This idea may have roots in Pythagoreanism; see Robert Lamberton, Homer the 
Theologian: Neoplatonist Allegorical Reading and the Growth of the Epic Tradition 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), 38-9. 

^ I adopt the labels “formal,” “etymological,” and “phonetic” naturalness from 
Long, “Stoic Reactions to Plato’s Cratylus,” 395-411. 

^ It is the phonetic naturalism of the Cratylus which lies in the background of the 
Stoic idea of primary sounds. 
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language, then, whether due to etymological or phonetic elements, 
different names can have the same form and thus disclose the same 
nature in different entities. For example, Plato speaks of how the names 
‘Hector’, ‘Astyanax’, and ‘Archepolis’ signify the same thing (tavtov 
onuatveu SnAot...t0 add), namely, the nature of a king (393a-394c). 
What is important here is the “force of the name” (ù tod dvéuatos 
Svvcptc) that is embodied in the letters of the name, which must mean 
something like the meaning of the name as determined by etymologi- 
cal analysis (394b). 

In the Cratylus, the nature that names reveal through etymological 
or phonetic analysis is some distinctive property, quality, activity, or 
power of the bearer of the name. For example, ‘Demeter is given that 
name because she gives (didousa) nourishment like a mother (meter) 
and ‘Hera’ is so-named because she is loveable (erate) (404b). The name 
‘Apollo’ reveals the powers of the god (medicine, archery, music): (1) 
he washes away (apolouon) and releases (apoluon) us from impurities; 
(2) he always (aei) makes his shots (bolon); and (3) he brings about 
harmony (homopolon) (404e-406a). The Cratylus is a treasure-trove 
of such information. Hence the nature revealed by names is basically 
some fact about the name bearer. 

Despite the space devoted to etymological analysis in the Cratylus, 
the view of the dialogue is that it is a poor methodology for philo- 
sophical inquiry. Since the original namegivers were not wise and thus 
had faulty knowledge of reality, an analysis of words can at best only 
recover the opinions of the namegivers, without being able to assess 
whether the names are philosophically correct, that is, whether they 
accurately represent the natures of the objects that bear them.? Yet 
in spite of the negative view of etymology in the Cratylus, subsequent 
Platonist interpretation of the dialogue views the methodology favor- 
ably and indeed as primary, under the influence of the Stoics, as men- 
tioned above. 

The kinds of naturalness found in the Cratylus and in the Heteroou- 
sians have a mostly superficial resemblance in their shared belief that a 
name reveals the nature of its bearer. The real differences between them 
are patent. While some passages in the dialogue about natural correct- 
ness are similar to the Heteroousian claim that names reveal essence 
(see e.g. 393d and 423e), the nature revealed by names according 


? Sedley, Plato's Cratylus, 28. 
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to the Cratylus falls far short of the essence of the namebearer that 
the Heteroousians wanted names to reveal. The doctrine of simplicity 
plays no role in the naturalist theory of names of the Cratylus. There is 
no trace of formal naturalness, either etymological or phonetic, in the 
Heteroousians. In addition, while the Apologia apologiae is optimistic 
about the natural correctness of names, the Cratylus is pessimistic. 
While Plato’s human namegivers were viewed as too epistemically 
deficient to guarantee that names perfectly correspond to things, 
Eunomius insured the natural correctness of names by identifying a 
namegiver of unassailable prudence: God himself. Below I will suggest 
that this particular feature of Eunomius’s theory owes more to others 
than to Plato. Eunomius himself is not responsible for identifying God 
as the namegiver of the Cratylus. 

And so, whether one suggests that Heteroousians were within the 
tradition of the Platonist “etymological” interpretation of the Cratylus 
or were cognizant of the dialogue’s denigration of etymology, their 
theory of names finds no substantial precedent in Plato himself. In the 
most significant aspects of each view of the usefulness of etymology 
as a philosophical methodology, Eunomius’s theory of names lacks 
parallels with the naturalist theory of the Cratylus. Hence it is unlikely 
that Eunomius’s general naturalist theory of names is indebted to the 
Cratylus itself, despite Gregory’s charge. In the fourth century, accus- 
ing one’s theological opponent of indebtedness to philosophical rather 
than scriptural sources was a fairly common tactic. Thus while Gregory’s 
allegation of Eunomius’s use of the Cratylus may have been effective 
as polemic, it is incorrect as a source-claim. 


A Mesoplatonist theory: Alcinous 


As mentioned above, Thomas Kopecek argued that Alcinous’s sum- 
mary of the Cratylus in his second-century manual of Platonism was 
the direct precedent for the Heteroousian theory of names. But a care- 
ful analysis of what Alcinous says reveals that the resemblances are 
superficial, much as was the case between the Cratylus itself and the 
Heteroousians. This section of the Handbook has in fact been little 
studied. John Dillon has remarked that Alcinous’s discussion, while 
derived principally from the Cratylus itself, is “overlaid by Stoic 
theorizing."^ R. M. van den Berg has shown how Alcinous's reading of 


? Dillon, Alcinous, xvi; see also pp. 85-6. 
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the dialogue is our earliest witness to the Stoicizing Platonist tradition 
of commentary upon it as a logical dialogue about etymology.” 

Alcinous introduces his readers to the doctrines of Plato divided 
into the three classic branches of philosophy: logic, physics, and ethics. 
Though adopted by the Stoics,” this division was actually formulated 
in the Old Academy by Xenocrates of Chalcedon, and may go back to 
Plato himself.” In line with the “Thrasyllan” categorization and Stoic 
view of the dialogue, Alcinous’s discussion of the Cratylus forms part 
of the section on logic, appended to his explanation of syllogisms. He 
views the subject matter of the dialogue as an inquiry into whether 
the correctness of names arises from nature or from convention, com- 
bining the subject indicated by the “Thrasyllan” subtitle with a chief 
concern of Hellenistic philosophers, the correct theory of the origin 
of names.*4 He endorses the view that John Dillon claimed was most 
influential for subsequent Platonist speculations, G. C. Stead’s com- 
promise theory, that names fundamentally express the nature of their 
bearers, though conventionalism has a role to play. He summarizes 
Plato as follows: 


His view is that the correctness of names is a matter of convention 
(8gce1), but not absolutely or as the result of chance, but in such a way 
that convention arises from the nature of a given thing. Indeed, the cor- 
rectness of a name is nothing else than a convention which is in accord 
with the nature of the given thing. For neither is the arbitrary postula- 
tion of a name adequate and sufficient for its correctness, nor yet its 
nature and its first utterance, but rather the combination of both, so that 
the name of every object is fixed by its proper relationship to the nature 
of the given thing.” 


5! Van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 37-43. 

? LS 26. 

°° Sextus Empiricus, M. 7.16. See also Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philoso- 
phers, 1.160; and Dillon, The Heirs of Plato, 98-9. Sedley later argued that an embry- 
onic tripartition of philosophy can be detected in the Cratylus itself (Plato's Cratylus, 
156-8). 

* Alcinous, Did. 6.10. See above p. 55. See also van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary 
on the Cratylus in Context, 41-3. 

5 Alcinous, Did. 6.10 (160 Whittaker): apéoxer be andrea, Oéoer onépyew thy 
ópOótnto TOV Ovondtov, od uhv imc ovdé Ws ETXEV, GAAG Hote thv Béow yevéoðar 
&KdhovBov fj tod TPÉYLATOG poet: ui] yàp GAA thy ópótnto eivo toô óvónortog ñ 
thy obpoovov wh doe 100 MPOYWOTOG Béo. Mite yàp Thy Béo thy óni&vnote TOD 
óvónortoc QDTAPKT eivat koi ómoypáoav "poc ópBótnta, ute thv qóotv Kod tv np- 
"v expovnow, GAAG TÒ && &p@otv, Hote civar navtdg övoua KATH TO oiketov TH TOD 
npáyuatoç Pvoer Keipevov. Trans. Dillon 12. 
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Alcinous attempts to mediate between Aristotelian conventionalism, 
wherein names are arbitrary, and the kind of naturalness seen by the 
Epicureans as the first stage of the origin of language, wherein humans 
utter sounds upon receiving impressions of sense-objects, similarly to 
animals. Indeed, the giving of names is not a random process, but 
requires an insightful namegiver: “Naming rightly and wrongly would 
not come about according to any random arrangement, but accord- 
ing to the natural affinity of the name to the thing; and he would 
be the best namegiver who indicates through the name the nature of 
the thing.”” Thus it is the wisdom of the namegiver that insures that 
names are able to disclose their natures. This makes names be tools of 
instruction, as Plato’s Cratylus had taught: 


For the name is an instrument corresponding to a thing, not attached 
to it at random, but appropriate to it by nature. It is by means of this 
that we teach each other things and distinguish them, so that the name 
is an instrument which teaches about and distinguishes the essence of 
each thing.^? 


Therefore, according to Alcinous, the Cratylus teaches that names 
reveal the oboía of their bearers when a wise namegiver is responsible 
for them, making them tools of instruction. 

Alcinous’s naturalist theory wherein names reveal odoia may seem 
to anticipate the Heteroousians. Nonetheless, the full significance of 
Alcinous’s theory only comes to light when it is viewed within the 
context of his handbook. I mentioned above how the summary of the 
Cratylus is part of his treatment of dialectic. He opens his discussion 
of the dialogue by saying: “in the Cratylus he [sc. Plato] goes thor- 
oughly into the whole topic of etymology."? This is a crucial point: 
Alcinous views the subject of the Cratylus to be etymology conceived 
of as a dialectical methodology. The primary piece of evidence that 
Dillon provides for Stoic influence upon Alcinous is the use of the “not 


5° See n. 5 above. 

5 Alcinous, Did. 6.10 (160 Whittaker): TÒ óp8ác Kal um SpBag óvonáGew od KATH 
Béow ónioavobv yévov Gv, GAA KOTO thy pvourhy tod óvóportoc. oixeiótmto npóc 10 
npüvua, Kai odtog àv etn ôvouatolétng &piotoc, 6 onuatvov Si’ dvouatoc thv qoot 
tod mp&ypatos. Trans. Dillon 13. 

5 Alcinous, Did. 6.10 (159 Whittaker): ° "Eott yàp TO SVOUG SPyavov TPGYLATOS ovy 
6 čtoxev, AAAA TÒ KatéAAndov 1f doer Koi tÒ tovtov Oi9XoKkoLev BANAAG TÒ 
npáyuata koi Srarpívopev abt, WOTE civar TO övoua SISACKAALKOV Tı ordi SLAKPITLKOV 
this Excotov odcias dpyavov. Trans. Dillon 13. 

> Alcinous, Did. 6.10 (159 Whittaker): tov étvpodoyiKév te tónov dAov v TO 
KpatbA@ dieFépyetor. Trans. Dillon 12. 
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Platonic, but probably Stoic” term 'etymology'.? While the term itself 
may be lacking in Plato, the methodology is thoroughly Platonist and 
was used in the Old Academy, as noted above.“ Alcinous says that “it 
is dialectic which has the job of using names rightly....the dialectician, 
once the namegiver has laid down the name, would be the one to use 
it properly and fittingly."*? In other words, the dialectician knows how 
to use etymology to discern the natures of things under examination. 
However, Alcinous qualifies this viewpoint: “Even so, the namegiver 
would perform his fixing of names best if he did this, as it were, in 
the presence of the dialectician, who would know the nature of the 
referents (tijv gvow t&v oxokeutévov)."? This accords perfectly with 
the teaching of the Cratylus itself, which suggests that a dialectician 
and namegiver collaborate in coining names (390cd). Nonetheless, the 
point is clear: Alcinous is interested in the naturalist theory of names 
as the theoretical basis for etymological analysis. As was the case for 
Plato, the naturalness of names and etymology go hand in hand. 

Hence it is unlikely that Alcinous has influenced the Heteroousians. 
Once again, the centrality of etymology for the Platonists finds no ana- 
logue in the Heteroousians. The Heteroousian limitation of namegiving 
to God has little correspondence to the Platonist belief in collaboration 
between a dialectician and namegiver. The simplicity of the bearers of 
the names plays no role in the Platonist theory. There is a superficial 
similarity between Alcinous and the Heteroousians in that names dis- 
close natures, but methodologically they are quite different. 


The Neoplatonist interpretation of the Cratylus 


Jean Daniélou's classic essay on Eunomius from 1959 is often cited 
as an investigation of the Neoplatonist sources of Eunomius's theory 
of language, or of his theology in general, though not always with 


€ Dillon, Alcinous, 85. See also van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus 
in Context, 37-41, who explains how Stoicism may have influenced the Mesoplatonist 
interpretation of the etymologies of Cratylus. 

8! See pp. 52-4. 

® Alcinous, Did. 6.11 (160 Whittaker): Tepi tò diaAextixdv O1] koi toto onóp&et 
TO Tots òvóuacıv ópÜc xpficÜo- oc yàp xepxíót yprioot äv beavtiKds &vńp, eiðs 
otíjg TO npoofjkov Epyov, xéktovog adtiv SnLovpynoavtos, oUto xoi 6 SiaAEKtiKdc, 
dvonatobEétov Bévtoç tobvopo, ypHoart’ Av oot Kate tpdnov Kai npoogópog. Trans. 
Dillon 13. 

6 Alcinous, Did. 6.11 (160 Whittaker): otto yåp tor Kai adtdg 6 dvopatobétns 
Karas äv xpfoarto t Bécs, ei Mg SiaAEKTIKOD nopóvtog nototto thv O£ow, thv qóotv 
TOV onokeiwtévov Extotapévov. Trans. [slightly modified] Dillon 13. 
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complete agreement.“ John Rist denied that a Neoplatonist influ- 
ence can be detected in Eunomius.? Karl-Heinz Uthemann more 
specifically, albeit briefly, rejected Daniélou's argument about Euno- 
mius's theory of names.“ Richard Lim is skeptical about the links that 
Daniélou attempted to establish between Eunomius and Iamblichus.” 
Nonetheless, there has been no sustained critique of Daniélou's thesis. 
Accordingly, this is the purpose of the present section. And so, unlike 
in the previous two sections of this part, my denial of Neoplatonist 
influence upon Eunomius will be conducted by directly engaging the 
arguments of its principal proponent. 

Daniélou's article actually has three parts: (1) an exposition of 
Eunomius's thought on names as recoverable from the second book 
Gregory of Nyssa's Contra Eunomium, (2) an inquiry into Eunomius's 
sources for this teaching—it is here that Daniélou's argues that his 
view of the divine origin of names is Neoplatonist—, and (3) a brief 
survey of Eunomius's familiarity with the Neoplatonist milieu and 
his indebtedness to Neoplatonist doctrine. While one may quibble 
with certain points of interpretation in the first part, it is more or 
less a straightforward summary of the material. Therefore, I will not 


$* See Lionel Wickham, “The Syntagmation of Aetius the Anomean,” JTS n.s. 19 
(1968): 558 n. 1; Bernard Sesboüé et al., Basile de Césarée, Contre Eunome suivi de 
Eunome Apologie, SChr 305 (Paris: Cerf, 1983), 193; R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for 
the Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Controversy 318-381 AD (Edinburgh: T & 
T Clark, 1988), 630 n. 143; Richard Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene 
Revolution (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000) 239 n. 262; Lewis Ayres, Nicaea 
and its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian Theology (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2004), 149 n. 50; and John Behr, The Nicene Faith (Crestwood: St 
Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2004), 274 n. 43. 

$5 John Rist, “Basil’s Neoplatonism,” in Paul J. Fedwick, ed., Basil of Caesarea: Chris- 
tian, Humanist, Ascetic. A Sixteenth-Hundredth Anniversary Symposium (Toronto: 
The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1981), 137-220 at 185-8. 

6° Karl-Heinz Uthemann, “Die Sprachetheorie des Eunomios von Kyzikos und 
Severianos von Gabala: Theologie im Reflex kirchlicher Predigt," SP 24 (1993): 336- 
344 at 340-1. He writes: "Weder ist es, wie jedoch oft genug seit E. Vandenbussche 
behauptet, angebraucht, die gestufte Transzendenz im Sinn des Eunomios als neupla- 
tonisch zu kennzeichnen, noch hat Eunomius eine neuplatonische oder im Sinn der 
Schule Jamblichs ‘mystische’ Sprachtheorie vertreten. In seiner Semantik spielt der bei 
neuplatonischen Kommentatoren des Kratylos bzw. der bei neuplatonisch inspirierten 
Reflexionen über die Sprache entscheidende Bezugspunkt, die ideale Objektivität (và 
vonté), überhaupt kein Rolle.... Und das Wort ‘mystisch’ hat nur höchst bedingt Gül- 
tigkeit: Eunomios baut in seine Theorie all das ein, was J. Daniélou als wissenschaft- 
liche, von der Tradition der Grammatik (und Dialektik) entwickelte Sprachkritik bei 
Eunomios ausgeschlossen sah" (p. 341). 

7 Richard Lim, Public Disputation, Power, and Social Order in Late Antiquity 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995), 125-6. 
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engage it. The third part is tacked on to the second to make the claims 
advanced therein more plausible. Here Daniélou’s claim that Euno- 
mius’s theology is Neoplatonism in Christian dress takes Gregory of 
Nyssa’s polemics too seriously, and John Rist has pointed out other 
problems with Daniélou's conclusions.? Such a view is furthermore 
no longer tenable given the work of Kopecek and Vaggione, among 
others, which reveals how deeply embedded the Heteroousians were 
in the Christian milieu. Therefore, my attention will be focused on the 
second part, which is the meat of the article. 

In the second part, Daniélou argues that Eunomius's view of the 
divine origin of language reflects Neoplatonist discussions stemming 
from the era between Iamblichus and Proclus. He sees Eunomius and 
the Neoplatonists as adherents of a “mystical and supernatural" view 
of language that arose in the second century and which is also found 
in Clement and Origen. But Daniélou discounts Clement and Origen 
as Eunomius's precedents, and sees the influence of the Chaldaean 
Oracles upon Eunomius as the most decisive, even if mediated.” 

The use of the Chaldaean Oracles in post-Porphyrian Neoplatonism 
is well-known, and turns up in Iamblichus, Julian (the Apostate), Pro- 
clus, and others. Daniélou detects a general correspondence of ideas 
among Eunomius, Iamblichus, and Julian. But he finds the doctrinal 
resemblance between Eunomius and Proclus in his commentary on the 
Cratylus striking. Since Eunomius (died ca. 396-7) lived before Proclus 
(born ca. 410), he estimates that Eunomius is drawing on fourth-cen- 
tury Neoplatonists, disciples of Iamblichus, such as Aedesius, Maxi- 
mus, and Priscus, whose work presumably also eventually influenced 
Proclus. On the one hand, Daniélou identifies Nestorius, the father of 
Plutarch of Athens, as the initiator of the Athenian Neoplatonist tradi- 
tion of using the Chaldaean Oracles to which Proclus was indebted.”! 
For Plutarch in his turn was, along with Syrianus, one of the principal 


5 Daniélou, “Eunome l'arien," 428: "Le système d'Eunome est en fait un système 
néo-platonicien, une explication de la genése du multiple à partir de l'Un.... Sous un 
revétement chrétien, il s'agit d'un systéme platonicien." 

9 Rist, “Basil’s Neoplatonism,” 185-8. 

7 Daniélou, “Eunome l'arien," 424: “Mais y a-t-il lieu de supposer aussi et plus 
directement une influence, directe ou indirecte, des Oracles Chaldaiques, en dehors de 
celle qu'il a pu subir à travers Origéne? Nous pensons qu'il en est ainsi. Et que c'est 
méme cette influence qui est la plus importante." 

71 Daniélou, “Eunome l'arien," 424. In Vita Procli 28 Marinus reports that Pro- 
clus learned theurgic practices from Asclepigenia, the daughter of Plutarch, who had 
taught her the theurgic system he learned from "the great Nestorius." 
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teachers of Proclus. Hence Daniélou suggests that Proclus was influ- 
enced by the disciples of Iamblichus through Nestorius. On the other 
hand, Daniélou identifies the essential link between Eunomius and the 
disciples of Iamblichus as Aetius, who had connections with Julian, 
who in turn surrounded himself with disciples of Iamblichus.” There- 
fore, Daniélou’s lines of influence have the following form: 


Iamblichus 


Disciples of Iamblichus such as Aedesius, Maximus, and Priscus 


usi school) (Circle "T Julian) 
ae PN 
Plutarch min 
Asclepigenia 
Proclus 


But there are several problems with Daniélou's historical reconstruc- 
tion. In order to explain the parallels between Proclus and Eunomius, 
Daniélou posited a number of proximate connections between each 
of them and the disciples of Iamblichus. Yet the chain established in 
each case has a very weak or indemonstrable link at the most crucial 
point—the point which is the lynchpin Daniélou's historical recon- 
struction—namely, the link on the one hand between Nestorius and 
the disciples of Iamblichus, and on the other hand between Aetius and 
the same group. 

First of all, Daniélou's historical claims are hindered by the fact that 
there is scant evidence for the character of the philosophy taught in 
Athens between the mid-360s (for which we have Eunapius's record 
of the intellectual life there) and Plutarch's headship of the Neopla- 
tonist school in Athens in the early fifth century. Iamblichus himself 
had no connections with Athens during his life. In his twilight years 
he established himself in Syria, either at Apamea or Daphne (a sub- 


7 Daniélou, “Eunome l'arien," 428-9. 
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urb of Antioch), where he attracted a number of students.? Foremost 
among these were Sopater the Syrian, Aedesius and Eustathius, both 
of Cappadocia, Theodorus of Asine, and Euphrasius.”* Aedesius later 
established a philosophical school in Pergamum.” His most prominent 
students were Maximus of Ephesus, Chrysanthius of Sardis, Priscus, 
and Eusebius of Myndus.” Priscus was in Athens in the middle of the 
350s and is known to have lived there in the latter part of the fourth 
century." In the late 350s Theodorus of Asine appears to have also 
been active in Athens, teaching a version of Neoplatonism that was 
critical of Iamblichus.” These two figures are our only evidence for 
Athenian philosophy in the dark period before Plutarch. Nonetheless, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that forms of Neoplatonism both in 
favor of and hostile to Iamblichus were available in Athens from the 
350s onward in the persons of Priscus and Theodorus.” It is well- 
established that later on, in the fifth century and beyond, Iamblichaean 
Neoplatonism came to dominate in Athens, and so it is likely that the 
roots of this predominance were planted earlier. 

Yet there is no evidence that explicitly links Nestorius with Priscus, 
the more likely candidate as a teacher of the doctrine of the Chal- 
daean Oracles, let alone any evidence for the content of the teaching 
that may have been conveyed. All we know about the philosophy of 
Nestorius was that he was interested in theurgy, as mentioned above.?? 


75 Dillon, “Iamblichus of Chalcis,” 869-70. 

^ Eunapius, VPS 458. 

7 Eunapius, VPS 465. 

7° Eunapius, VPS 474. On Aedesius and his disciples, see Robert J. Penella, Greek 
Philosophers and Sophists in the Fourth Century AD: Studies in Eunapius of Sardis 
(Leeds: Francis Cairns, 1990), 63-78. 

7 Rist, “Basil’s Neoplatonism,” 184. 

38 Julian, Ep. 12 B. / Ep. 2 W. On Theodorus, see R. T. Wallis, Neoplatonism, 2nd 
ed. (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1995), 95; Penella, Greek Philosophers and Sophists, 62; 
and Werner Deuse, Theodorus von Asine. Sammlung der Testimonien und Kommen- 
tar (Weisbaden: F. Steiner, 1973). Proclus disagreed with Theodorus on the issue of 
names; see in Crat. 110-113. For commentary on Proclus’s critique, see van den Berg, 
Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 184-7. Theodorus’s theory of names 
is even more remote from Eunomius’s than Proclus’s; see Stephen Gersh, From Iam- 
blichus to Eriugena. An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolution of the Pseudo- 
Dionysian Tradition (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 289-304, “Excursus: The Linguistic Doctrine 
of Theodorus of Asine and its Background in Philosophy and Magic.” 

” Rist, “Basil’s Neoplatonism,” 184. 

80 Marinus, Vita Procli 28. Note that there is some debate over whether the hiero- 
phant Nestorius who saved Athens from an earthquake in 375 (Zosimus 4.18.2-4) 
should be identified with Nestorius the father of Plutarch of Athens; see Polymnia 
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The sources for his knowledge of theurgy are not known. Even though 
Iamblichus and some of his disciples were theurgists, Daniélou’s asser- 
tion of a connection between them and Nestorius is circumstantial 
and speculative, being based on the mere presence of Priscus and 
Nestorius in the same city at the same time. The kind of details that 
Daniélou would have needed to demonstrate his claim are lacking: the 
link between Nestorius and the disciples of Iamblichus is ultimately 
indemonstrable. 

Daniélou’s linking of Eunomius with the Neoplatonists through 
Aetius’s connection to Julian is similarly problematic. While Aetius’s 
connections with Julian are well-established, the link between Aetius 
and Julian's circle of Neoplatonist disciples of Iamblichus is very weak. 
We first need to establish who was part of Julian's Neoplatonist circle. 
In 351 Julian went to Pergamum, where he studied briefly with the 
aged Aedesius of Cappadocia, then more extensively with his disciples 
Chrysanthius of Sardis and Eusebius of Myndus, before moving on 
to Ephesus, where he studied with Maximus, who converted him to 
paganism.*' He spent less than a year (355) studying in Athens, where 
he met Priscus.? The Neoplatonists Maximus and Priscus, along with 
the physician Oribasius, constituted Julian's inner circle, and they 
remained intimate with him, either in person or by letter, until his 
death. 

Aetius first had contact with Julian in the early 350s, when he 
attracted the attention of Caesar Gallus (Julian's brother) in Antioch 
and was sent repeatedly to dissuade Julian from his new-found pagan- 
ism.? Upon becoming emperor, in late 361 through early 362 Julian 
wrote to a number of prominent intellectuals in attempt to win their 


Athanassiadi, Damascius: The Philosophical History (Athens: Apamea Cultural Asso- 
ciation, 1999), 173 n. 149. 

*' Eunapius, VPS 473-475. On Julian’s philosophical education, see Joseph Bidez, 
Le vie de l'empereur Julien (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1930), 67-72; Robert Brown- 
ing, The Emperor Julian (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1975), 55-9 and 64-66; 
G. W. Bowerstock, Julian the Apostate (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1978), 
28-9; Polymnia Athanassiadi-Fowden, Julian and Hellenism: An Intellectual Biogra- 
phy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981), 30-41 and 46-50; and Rowland Smith, Julian's 
Gods: Religion and Philosophy in the Thought and Action of Julian the Apostate (Lon- 
don and New York: Routledge, 1995), 29-33. 

2 During his residence in Athens, Julian might have met, or at least learned of, 
Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus, who were also studying in Athens in 
this period. 

55 Philostorgius, h.e. 3.27; cf. Sozomen, h.e. 3.15.8. For discussion, see Kopecek, A 
History of Neo-Arianism, 106-13; and Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 160-1. 
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support and form a circle of advisors.** Among those invited to court 
were Maximus,” Aetius, and Basil of Caesarea." Maximus joined 
Julian in Constantinople and Basil declined. Aetius not only accepted 
Julian’s invitation to visit him and used the public conveyance to get 
there, but also received from Julian an estate in Lesbos near Mytilene.*? 
But there is no indication that Aetius became a confidant of Julian 
and part of his inner circle. Aetius did not travel with Julian as part 
of his entourage as did Maximus, Priscus, and Oribasius when the 
emperor left for Antioch in the summer of 362, and then for Persia in 
March 363. During the reign of Julian, Aetius seems to have wholly 
pre-occupied with the expansion of Heteroousianism from his base in 
Constantinople.” 

There is no doubt that Aetius visited Julian on several occasions 
from the year 351 to 355 (when Julian went to Gaul) and at least once 
in 362. But it is unlikely that these early visits were of such a duration 
that Aetius could have learned the Neoplatonist doctrine of the Chal- 
daean Oracles from Maximus or Priscus. There is no explicit record of 
Aetius meeting directly with either of them. Indeed, Aetius was sent to 
Julian to dissuade him from his associations with these philosophers. 
This makes it all the more implausible that Aetius developed an inter- 
est in Neoplatonism from contact with these philosopher-friends of 
Julian. As emperor, Julian appears to have esteemed Aetius because 
of his support of Gallus, for whom Aetius had suffered,” not because 
of any shared interest in Neoplatonist philosophy. Therefore, the link 
the Daniélou posits between Aetius and the disciples of Iamblichus 
in Julian's circle is very weak, again circumstantial and speculative, 
merely based on Aetius's occasional visits to Julian. 

One more comment can be made on the implausibility of Danié- 
lou's historical reconstruction. It requires an excessive number of 
intermediate figures to connect both Proclus and Eunomius with 
Iamblichus. First of all, he need not have posited Aetius as the link 


** Bowerstock, Julian the Apostate, 62f. 

*5 Julian, Ep. 26 B. / Ep. 8 W. 

8 Julian, Ep. 46 B. / Ep. 15 W. 

* Julian, Ep. 32 B. / Ep. 26 W. 

38 Sozomen, h.e. 5.5.9; Philostorgius, h.e. 6.7, 6.7b, and 9.4. See also Kopecek, A 
History of Neo-Arianism, 414-6 and Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 272. 

® Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 272. 

°° Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 416-7. 

°’ Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 272. 
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between Eunomius and the disciples of Iamblichus in Julian’s circle. 
Eunomius became a disciple of Aetius in the late 340s, and so could 
have accompanied his teacher upon his visits to Julian in the early 
350s. But there is no evidence for this, and Daniélou was right not to 
suggest it. Yet the problem of excessive levels of mediation remains. 
Eunomius is connected to Iamblichus through four levels of media- 
tion: lamblichus — Aedesius — Maximus and/or Priscus — Aetius 
— Eunomius. Proclus is connected to Iamblichus by even more lev- 
els of mediation, six: Iamblichus — Aedesius — Priscus + Nesto- 
rius — Plutarch — Asclepigenia — Proclus. It is hard to believe that 
the detailed parallels between Eunomius and Proclus which Daniélou 
adduces, such as shared technical terms (discussed below), could have 
been passed down by means of an oral tradition through so many 
levels without substantial modification. 

Even if Daniélou's historical reconstruction were not so problem- 
atic, it still could not be claimed that Eunomius acquired a knowledge 
of the Neoplatonist doctrine of the Chaldaean Oracles through his 
own education. While we know that Eunomius's education included 
shorthand (in Cappadocia), basic instruction in literature (in Con- 
stantinople), and rhetoric (in Antioch), there is no evidence that he 
ever studied philosophy, even though he resided in Alexandria for a 
period.? His education in theology seems to have come to him almost 
exclusively through Aetius, whose own education was at the hands of 
Christians, aside from a brief period of study with a grammarian in 
Anazarbus.? As far as we know, neither Aetius nor Eunomius ever 
studied philosophy, let alone visited Athens. Therefore, if my critique 
of Daniélou's historical reconstruction is accepted, it is still unclear 
how Eunomius would have come to know the teaching of the disciples 
of Iamblichus. 

I turn my attention now to a critique of the doctrinal resemblances 
between Eunomius and Proclus that Daniélou proposed. As men- 
tioned above, at the core of Daniélou's thesis is the category of "the 
mystical and supernatural" view of language. He borrows the category 
from Heymann Steinthal, the late nineteenth-century historian of lin- 
guistics, who used it to describe one of three fifth-century Neopla- 
tonist views on the nature of language. Steinthal links the mystical and 


? Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 6-14 and 35, especially n. 29. 
? Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 14-24. 
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supernatural position with the view that “Ammonius attribue fausse- 
ment à Cratyle et à Héraclite" and reports that “elle apparait vers la 
fin du second siècle aprés le Christ."?* Daniélou asserts: “La conception 
mystique est celle d'Eunome" and *voit dans les mots des institutions 
divines, sacrées, immuables."^ For Daniélou, the mystical and super- 
natural position amounts to the view that God alone is responsible 
for language. 

Yet there are problems with this category. First of all, the view that 
Ammonius attributes to Cratylus makes no mention of a divine origin 
of names: 


Some of those who think that they (sc. names) are by nature say ‘by 
nature' opining that they are products of nature, as Cratylus the Hera- 
clitean thought when he said that a fitting name had been assigned by 
«the agency of» nature to each thing.... And this is the job of the knowl- 
edgeable man, to hunt down the fitting name provided by nature for 
each thing.” 


Ammonius has not picked up on Cratylus's comment that *a more 
than human power gave the first names to things, so that they are nec- 
essarily correct" and Socrates' response that the namegiver is therefore 
“a daimon or a god” (438c1-6). The Cratylus does not develop this 
observation. Nonetheless, it was latent with the Platonic tradition from 
the beginning. Iamblichus seems to have developed the possibilities of 
Cratylus 438c1-6 when he describes Pythagoras as *he who is said to 
be wisest of all, having structured human speech and generally hav- 
ing become the discoverer of names, whether god, daemon, or some 
divine man.”” Daniélou cited this line as an example of the doctrine 
of the Oracles?* But another version of the same story recorded by 
Diogenes Laertius is directly preceded by the report that Pythagoras's 


% Cited by Daniélou, *Eunome larien,” 415. 

5 Daniélou, “Eunome l'arien," 416 and 422. 

25 Ammonius, in Int. (CAG 4.5: 34, 22-25 and 30-31 Busse): TOV uev yàp doer 
adte& eivai &Erobvtwv oi uèv obo TO qóoe Aéyovow, dc pdoews adta oiópevor eivor 
Snpovpyńuatoa, xof&nep HEtov Kparbhog c ò 'HpoAeixeioc & £xáoto TOV npayuátov dnd 
ths does apapiobar T AEyov oikeiov övoua.... Kal TOD EMOTHLOVOS toOto Épyov 
eivat, tò Onpav tò dnd tfjg oboeoc KOTEOKEUQIGHÉVOY oixeiov éxé&oto Óvopo. Trans. 
Blank 43. 

? [amblichus, De vita Pythagorica 56 (80 Dillon / Hershbell): ëtı è tov ooqóxoxov 
TOV &mávtov Aeyónevov xol ovvtáčavta Thy oovijv tov &vVOpanwv Kai tò o0voAov 
EDPETHV kataotávta tv óvouétov, eive Oeóv eive Saiuova exe Oeióv tiva &vOpwrov. 
Trans. Dillon / Hershbell 81. 

8 Daniélou, “Eunome l'arien," 424. 
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disciples believed him to be Apollo.? Hence Iamblichus is not offer- 
ing a “mystical” view of names inspired by the Chaldaean Oracles, 
but employing ancient traditions about Pythagoras and possibly con- 
necting them with a minor point in the Cratylus. Therefore, it is clear 
that the so-called mystical view predates the second century and that 
it always remained a possibility among Platonists. Hence the cate- 
gory, at least as defined by Steinthal and used by Daniélou, should be 
discarded. 

This is not to deny that there was a tradition of attributing names to 
God. The pre-Eunomian examples cited by Daniélou are Origen, the 
Chaldaean Oracles, and Iamblichus.'” There are two features of these 
passages: (1) names, when used in their original, sacred languages, are 
deemed to have efficacious power in rituals and spells, and (2) such 
names must be kept in their original, “barbarian” language, and not 
translated in Greek (or any other language), lest they lose their effi- 
cacy. The oracle adduced by Daniélou sums this up: ““Never change 
foreign names, for names are given by God to each people and have 
an ineffable power for ritual.”™ The discussions by Origen and Iam- 
blichus make the same point vis-a-vis Hebrew names and Egyptian 
names, respectively. Both argue against their opponents (Celsus and 
Porphyry, respectively) that it does in fact matter what names are used 
for God, that one cannot address God by just any name. The difference 
between these views and Eunomius is patent: Eunomius does not dis- 
cuss the efficacy of names for rituals and spells, nor does he advocate 
calling God by any “barbarian” (i.e. Hebrew) name, but the very Greek 
àyévvntoç. Eunomius is clearly not part of this tradition. 


? Diogenes Laertius, VP 8.11 (LCL 185: 330 Hicks): “Indeed, his bearing is said 
to have been most dignified, and his disciples held the opinion about him that he was 
Apollo come down from the far north. There is a story that once, when he was dis- 
robed, his thigh was seen to be of gold; and when he crossed the river Nessus, quite a 
number of people said they heard it welcome him.” Trans. Hicks 331. 

1 Daniélou, “Eunome larien,” 422-4 and 425. See also Richard Sorabji, The Phi- 
losophy of the Commentators 200-600 AD: A Sourcebook (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 2005), 3.220, and John Dillon, "Ihe Magical Power of Names in Origen and 
later Platonism,” in Richard Hanson and Henri Crouzel, Origiana Tertia (Rome: Ediz- 
ioni dell'Ateneo, 1985), 203-16. The relevant passages are: Origen, Cels. 1.6, 1.24-25, 
and 5.45 [=PC III 7d1]; Homilies on Joshua 20.1 (apud Philocalia 12) and Iamblichus, 
De mysteriis 7.4-5 [partially = PC III 7d3]. The Iamblichaean passage is further dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5, p. 180. 

11 PC [II 7d2 (2Chaldaean Oracles, Fr. 150 Des Places). 
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But the pivotal element of Daniélou’s case for Eunomius’s indebt- 
edness to the Neoplatonist view on the divine origin of names is the 
correspondence between Proclus and Eunomius. He places significant 
weight on the following passage: 


The assimilative activity of the demiurgic Intellect is two-fold (Crat. 
389a): there is the one with which the Intellect, looking to the intel- 
ligible model, institutes the whole cosmos; and the other with which it 
assigns (énupyutCeo8ar) names proper to each object. Timaeus gave a 
brief exposition of these matters (Tim. 36c), but the theurgists and the 
utterances from the gods themselves teach us more distinctly: "But the 
holy name even with unresting whirl leapt into the stellar sphere because 
of the rushing command of the Father,”’” and another oracle says: “The 
paternal Intellect sowed symbols in the cosmos, by which it contem- 
plates the intelligible things and is made one with ineffable Beauty." !? 
The lawgiver too, as he looks to the whole cosmos, both transmits the 
best polity and puts the names that resemble real beings.'^* 


This passage ascribes names to the demiurgic Intellect, one of the 
divine beings in the Neoplatonist system. Proclus’s teaching here is 
based on the Cratylus, which had called the namegiver a kind of maker 
(i.e. demiurge).^ Daniélou makes much of the fact that both Proclus 
and Eunomius appeal to scriptural authorities (the Chaldaean Oracles 
and Genesis, respectively) and use the term ¿nionuiķeoðor.! But these 
are unconvincing connections. First, appeal to scriptural authorities is 
hardly unique to Eunomius or Proclus; it is a general characteristic 
of late-antique writers, whether they be Neoplatonist philosophers or 
Christian theologians. Second, Proclus's use of the term éxwnutGecOot 
is actually a citation of Plato (Tim. 36c4-5).' This Platonic passage 


102 Chaldaean Oracles, Fr. 87 Des Places. 

13 Chaldaean Oracles, Fr. 108 Des Places. 

104 Proclus, in Crat. 52 (20, 22-21, 5 Pasquali): “Ott ñ tod ónpjioupywo0 vod 
GMopLowtiKh évépyera Sitt gottv, | Lev kað’ Hv tov čov bototnot xóonov npóc TO 
vontov no póóevyuo. BAénov, 1 68 xo tjv érupnuiGet npénovto dvOuataA £éototc, nepi 
ov éni Bpayd uèv koi Tiporog évedetEato, tpavéotepov Sé oi Üeovpyoi O1U5&ckouc, 
xoà oi rape tov ev adtHv qfuo: CAN’ Svopo. oepvov Koi GOWN TY otpopóðiyyı 
kóopote &vOpoxov kpouxvilv Sue. notpóc &vurfiv- Kal GA Xo Adyiov 10010: obupoXo. yap 
TOTPLKOG vóoc Éonetpev KOTO. xóopov, oig TH vontTà voei xoi åppáoto káder Evodtat. 
oVtws OUv Kat Ó vopoðérng thy TE aptotny noùteiav pog TOV čov kóouov OPV napa- 
Sidmo1 Kai tà dvéuata ċoikóta tots odor TIBET. Trans. Duvick 29’ [=PC III 7d5]. 

105 See van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 140. 

6 Daniélou, “Eunome l'arien," 427. For Eunomius’s use of énwupnuiGecOou see 
Gregory, Eun. 2.44. 

107 Proclus does the same elsewhere: in Crat. 63 (27, 19-20 Pasquali). See also 71 
(33, 23-25 Pasquali). 
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is one of several that Proclus cites to prove that the Demiurge is the 
primal namegiver.'** So Eunomius need not be drawing on the same 
Neoplatonist source that Proclus did; the term's Platonic pedigree is 
far more ancient. But the word is not necessarily Platonic at all since 
it is a very common term. Therefore it is useless for demonstrating a 
link between Eunomius and Neoplatonists. 

In addition, Proclus did not ascribe names solely to God. He taught 
that there were three orders of names: (1) those given by the gods, (2) 
those given by particular souls, and (3) those given by humans: 


Therefore, some names are products of the gods, and have come all the 
way down to soul. Others are the product of particular souls which are 
able to fashion them through intellect and knowledge and others are 
instituted through the intermediary genera. * For certain men who have 
become involved (xpootvyetc) with daemons and angels were taught by 
them names that are better fit to their objects than those which men gen- 
erally put. * We must recognize their differences which have been given 
from their creative causes, and refer all names to the one Demiurge, the 
intellectual God. 


Daniélou cites only the portion between the asterisks.” On the basis 
of that sentence he argues that Proclus teaches that names are divinely 
revealed to human beings through daemons and angels, and considers 
this similar to Eunomius’s idea that God had conversation (Ou1Aia) 
with human beings. But Proclus does not teach that God conversed 
with human beings in order to teach them names." Rather, in the 
second and third orders of names, 


individual souls, whether acting under inspiration from the gods or now 
operating by [human] knowledge [introduced names] once they either 
associated their own intellectual thought with the divine light and were 


108 See Proclus, in Crat. 51 (19-20 Pasquali). 

19 See Proclus, in Crat. 51 (20, 10-18 Pasquali): tOv obv Óvopórtov TO [y got 
čxyova tOv Oev Äkovta xoi uéypt woxfic, Tà 68 Voxàv uepikàv óiX vod koi emomhuns 
Qt. niiovpyety Ovvogévov, Ta è Sià tv u£oov yevôv bei tópevoc: * xoi yàp 
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LGAAOV npoohkovta toig npéyuaocv Ñ doa &vOpanor ÉÜevto. * Kai xph tàs Siapopac 
adtov yvoptGew Tas ånò TOV ROINTIKOV adTLOV eðouévaç, koi névta &véyew eic TOV 
ëva Snpiovpyov tov voepóv Oeóv. Trans. Duvick 28 [partially= PC III 7d4]. Proclus 
expresses the same idea in TP 1.29 (124, 3-12 Saffrey-Westerink). 

110 Daniélou, “Eunome l'arien," 427. 

11 For Proclus's view of divine language and how the gods communicated with 
human beings, see van den Berg, Proclus' Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 
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perfected from that source, or entrusted the creation of names to the 
rational power of speech. For it is thus that artisans, such as geometers, 
doctors and orators, impose names on the various aspects of their art, 
the aspects whose properties they thoroughly know." 


Either the gods teach human beings the name for things by inspiring 
them, or human beings out of the resources of their own knowledge 
and expertise formulate names that accord with the natures of the 
objects named. Proclus even recognizes four kinds of divine names, 
subdividing the last order of names into two distinct categories: (1) 
those divine in themselves and used by the gods; (2) those produced 
by humans from divine inspiration; (3) those produced by humans 
from scientific knowledge; and (4) those produced by humans from 
sense-perception and opinion.' In contrast, Eunomius attributes all 
names to God alone. If he is following the same source as Proclus, he 
has modified it considerably. 

Though Daniélou did not suggest that Eunomius's general naturalist 
theory of names was indebted to the Neoplatonist commentary tradi- 
tion upon the Cratylus, such a possibility is precluded by the fact that, 
in line with the Platonist tradition, Proclus devotes much space in his 
commentary to the etymological analysis of names. He endorses the 
formal naturalness of the Cratylus when he comments: 


Concerning the names 'Astyanax' and ‘Hector’, the philosopher who 
looks to the form and the object of signification describes them as nearly 
the same, but the grammarians, who are drawn down to the matter and 
the syllables, would say that they are very dissimilar." 


The philosopher, through etymological analysis, knows that both names 
indicate a king; the form of the names reveal this. In contrast, gram- 
marians cannot penetrate the deeper significance of these names and 


1? Proclus, in Crat. 71 (34, 2-9 Pasquali): debtepa 9" GAAG xoà Tpit vonowpeEV, doo 
Gi peplotai worai tote èv évOovowGovcot nepi tobc Ücoóc, tóte è Kat’ émociumv 
évepyodoar naphyayov, Tj KowmModpevat thv éavt@v vonow tQ Ocio poti xàxetOsv 
tedermBetoan À tH Aoywf] Svvéper thy ónpiovpytov éexitpéyacar TOV dvonatov. obo 
yàp Kai oi texvitor tolg dnd tiv téyvnv npáyuooiw, Ov thc iSidtHTEs kortevóncav, 
dvopnata čðevto yempétpar Kai iatpoi Kai Prytopes. Trans. Duvick 42 [partially = PC 
III 7d6]. 

13 See van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 162-70. 

14 Proclus, in Crat. 80 (37, 22-25 Pasquali): “Ott «120 Aotvdvas Kai tò “Extop 6 
uèv QuUAÓcoQog Eig tò eîõoç koi TO onpavóuevov BAénov napano AdTO xoAet, oi 
dé ypauuatıkoÌ eig thv VANV koi tàs ovAAoóàc koxoqoepóuevot KVOLOLOTATA HDTH üv 
Qotev. Trans. Duvick 46. 
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their similarity in object signified is not disclosed, since they do not 
employ etymology. Before launching into his etymological analyses, 
Proclus even provides a kind of introduction to etymological studies, 
setting out certain guidelines to be followed." For Proclus, however, 
the etymological analysis of the names of the gods does not reveal their 
essences (since they are ineffable and unknowable), but rather their 
powers and activities. Nonetheless, Proclus considers the etymolo- 
gies of the names of the gods philosophically worthwhile, using them 
as the basis for the composition of a Platonic theology.'" 

And so, Daniélou's thesis that Eunomius's theory of the origin of 
language is indebted to late fourth-century Athenian Neoplatonism is 
undermined by several issues. First, the historical links that Daniélou 
attempts to establish between Eunomius and the disciples of Iambli- 
chus and between Nestorius and the same group, are tenuous. Second, 
the category of the mystical view of language, as Daniélou following 
Steinthal has defined it, seems to be historically inaccurate. Third, 
Eunomius’s theory of names has nothing to do with the “mystical” 
view of barbarian names for God found in the Chaldaean Oracles, Iam- 
blichus, and Origen. Fourth, the supposed correspondences between 
Eunomius and Proclus evaporate upon further inquiry. Appeal to 
scriptural authorities and the use of the Platonic term érinpuíGec0ot 
are insufficient to demonstrate a shared Neoplatonist tradition. Fifth, 
Proclus does not attribute names solely to God as Daniélou claims, but 
accords a creative role to human beings. Sixth, Proclus like Platonists 
before him viewed the etymology of the divine names as the key to 
learning about the powers and activities of the gods, not their essences. 
Therefore, it seems highly unlikely that Eunomius drew upon the Neo- 
platonist commentary tradition on the Cratylus stemming from Iam- 
blichus when he formulated his theory of the origin of names. 


us Proclus, in Crat. 85-86. 

"6 Proclus, in Crat. 96 (47, 12-16 Pasquali): "Ott àvoAvoktióg 6 Xoxpótng óxó TOV 
Ostov óvou&ctov, &yoAuótov Óvvov t&v Dedv, éni tàs Ovvópueiw atv &vatpéyer xoi 
&vepyetog: Tig yàp oboíac AdTHV cc &ppritovg xoi &yvéotoug uóvo TH &VBEL TOD Bod 
Ocopeiv KatoAeiner; for commentary, see van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the 
Cratylus in Context, 174-5. 

"7 See van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus in Context, 161-99, esp. 
173 and 197. 
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Concluding remarks on Platonist influence on the Heteroousians 


In the preceding sections I have argued that Platonism, in whatever 
form, has not influenced the Heteroousian view of names or of the 
origin of names. While there is a superficial resemblance between the 
Platonists and Heteroousians in their shared belief that a name reveals 
the nature of its bearer, they have little else in common. There are 
three main differences concerning both names and naming. First, Pla- 
tonist naturalness is ‘formal’, which means that names have a form 
that reveals the nature of their bearers through etymological analysis. 
Heteroousian naturalness is neither formal nor does it employ etymo- 
logical analysis. Second, the doctrine of simplicity, which as we have 
seen is central for the Heteroousian theory of names, is not a factor 
in Platonist discussions of names. Third, while the Platonists and Het- 
eroousians agree that there is a namegiver whose wisdom insures the 
natural connection between name and thing, they differ over who the 
namegiver is: the former, a wise or even inspired human being, or God 
and wise human beings, and the latter, only God himself. Below I will 
suggest another more likely source for Eunomius’s theory of the origin 
of names. But all in all, it seems that Platonist naturalist theories can- 
not be a source for the Heteroousians, either in their theory of names 
or theory of the origin of names. 


III. Mediated Platonism: Philo and Eusebius 


Philo of Alexandria and Eusebius of Caesarea are two of the most sig- 
nificant appropriators of the Platonist naturalist theory of names. Not 
philosophers per se, they adopted this theory—explicitly in Eusebius’s 
case—for various non-philosophical projects. In contrast to the Meso- 
platonist and Neoplatonists discussed in the previous part, both Philo 
and Eusebius would seem to be far more likely candidates as sources 
for the Heteroousians, given the esteem accorded to both by fourth- 
century theologians.'? Yet only Eusebius has been suggested as a pos- 
sible source for Eunomius. And so in this part I explore in detail the 
possibility of Philonic or Eusebian influence upon the Heteroousians. 


"8 On the use of Philo by fourth-century Christian theologians, see David T. Runia, 
Philo in Early Christian Literature (Assen: Van Gorcum; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1993), especially pp. 184-271. 
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In fact, there are striking points of contact between Philo and the Het- 
eroousians on the one hand, and Eusebius and the Heteroousians on 
the other hand. Nonetheless, I argue that these points of connection 
are insufficient for positing either Philo or Eusebius as the source for 
the Heteroousian theory of names in its initial formulation. Yet I do 
suggest that Eunomius’s later theory of the origin of names is likely an 
adaptation of a similar theory advanced by Philo. 


Philo and the exegesis of Hebrew names 


John Dillon points to Philo as a representative of the contemporary 
Platonist compromise theory that, though names are given to things 
by a namegiver, they reflect the nature of their bearers.!? Indeed, it is 
likely that Philo directly engaged the Cratylus.”° Surprisingly, no one 
to my knowledge has suggested Philo as a source for the Heteroou- 
sian theory of names, even though Gregory of Nyssa himself vaguely 
accused Eunomius of borrowing terminology and ideas from Philo.” 
Hence this section seeks to determine the likelihood and character, 
if any, of Eunomius’s borrowing from the Alexandrian. I argue that 
Eunomius’s initial theory of names is not indebted to Philo, but that 
Philo’s complex theory of the origin of names is the most likely source 
for Eunomius’s later theory of the origin of names. 


u Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 181. For extended treatments of the aspects of 
Philo's understanding of language dealt with in this section, see Klaus Otte, Das 
Sprachverstándnis bei Philo von Alexandrien: Sprache als Mittel der Hermeneutik 
(Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1968), 44-77; and Gertraut Kweta, Sprache, Erkennen und 
Schweigen in der Gedankenwelt des Philo von Alexandrien (Frankfurt am Main: Peter 
Lang, 1996), 129-62. 

12 John Dillon, “Philo Judaeus and the Cratylus,” Liverpool Classical Monthly 3 
(1978): 37-42; David Winston, “Aspects of Philo's Linguistic Theory,” in David T. 
Runia, ed., The Studia Philonica Annual: Studies in Hellenistic Judaism. Volume III 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), 109-25. See also P. Boyancé, "Étymologie et théolo- 
gie chez Varron," Revue des études latins 53 (1975): 99-115, esp. 108f. Lamberton, 
Homer the Theologian, 45-6; and van den Berg, Proclus Commentary on the Cratylus 
in Context, 52-3. 

2! Gregory, Eun. 3.5.24; see also Eun. 3.7.8. Note that Gregory never linked Euno- 
mius’s theory of names with Philo’s. For discussion, see Runia, Philo in Early Christian 
Literature, 244-49. On p. 249 Runia opines that Gregory’s accusation merits further 
study. In his later précis and updating of his book on Philo in early Christian lit- 
erature, “Philo and the Early Christian Fathers,” in Adam Kamesar, ed., The Cam- 
bridge Companion to Philo (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 210-30 at 
221-2, Runia unfortunately cannot refer to any more recent study of Gregory's charge 
of Philonic influence on Eunomius. 
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It must be noted at the outset that Philo’s naturalist view of names 
differs in a significant way from previous Platonist theories: it is focused 
upon the Hebrew scriptures.'? The language of scripture represents a 
rarified and paradigmatic use of language. Philo writes: 


Every other member of the human race gives names to things that are 
different from the things themselves, such that what they are is one thing 
and the names we give them another. But with Moses the names given 
provide the clearest possible evidence for the things themselves, such 
that the thing itself is at once necessarily its name and in no way differ- 
ent from the name given it.'? 


According to Philo, then, the names used in scripture are the best 
at disclosing the nature of their bearers. Such names when given to 
things indicate their nature."^ This is a consequence of the pre-emi- 
nent knowledge of the namegiver: “Because his knowledge of things 
was vastly superior, Moses was accustomed to use names as accurately 
and clearly as possible.” But Philo’s naturalist theory of names is not 
limited to the Hebrew scriptures; he merely emphasizes the "absolute 
precision of Mosaic name-making" to communicate that scriptural 
names convey information about their bearers supremely better than 
others." 

Philo identifies Adam as the extra-scriptural namegiver on the basis 
of Genesis 2:19-20: 


Since the rational nature in his soul was still pure, and no debility or 
sickness or disturbance had entered into it, Adam received uncorrupted 
impressions of bodies and things. This enabled him to construct accurate 


7? Lester L. Grabbe, Etymology in Early Jewish Interpretation: The Hebrew Names 
in Philo (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 19-23, and Mortley, From Word to Silence, 
1.88-9 and 103-7. 

123 Philo, Cher. 56 (PO I: 183, 25 - 184, 4 Cohn): 6 u£v GÀXog Gras avOparov 
Gthog ô óvóp orto. tiðeto npáypacı Sropépovta TOV TPOYLOTOV, 360’ čtepa uev eivor 
TO TY XEVOVTOL, £tépag dé KMiceic TOs én’ anytots: mo p: Movoei dé ai tv vouátov 
Bécetc £vópyeioi npayuátov eioiv ELPOVTRATO:TOL, ÓG adtd TO npõypa ¿ë a&veyKNs 
ed0d¢ eivar todvoue Kai < toŭvoua koi» kað’ od tiBetar Siapépet undév. See also 
Agr. 1-2. 

i See QG 2.77, where the names ‘Ham’ and ‘Canaan’ are discussed. 

25 Agr. 2 (PO II: 96, 7-8 Wendland): Movofig 68 Kate nov nepiovoiav tis 
év toig mpcynaow émotüung dvduacw evOvPoratatots Kai gugavtiKatétois etos 
xpficQ ox. 

12% Winston, “Aspects of Philo's Linguistic Theory,” 123-5. 
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names for them. He was so good at discerning what their natures revealed 
that he gave them names as soon as he perceived them." 


Similarly to Moses, Adam had unparalleled knowledge, but in this case 
by virtue of his prelapsarian innocence.’ Philo also describes Adam 
as the viceroy of God, to whom, as the specially endowed first created 
man, God delegated his own namegiving.'” God stirred up Adam “to 
coin names spontaneously which were neither unsuitable nor inap- 
propriate, but which very clearly manifested the distinctive features of 
the various objects.” Adam gave names not only to the animals, but 
to everything; the scripture only records his naming of the animals 
because they are the most excellent class.?' And so, Adam is respon- 
sible for all names and insures that they correspond to the nature of 
their referents. 

In his identification of Adam as the namegiver, Philo betrays some 
awareness of the Cratylus as well as the Stoic theory of the origin of 
names when he discusses who the namegiver is: 


The Lawgiver attributes the giving of names to the first-created man. 
Now those among the Greeks who philosophize claim that there were 
primeval sages who gave the names to things. But Moses has the better 
account for two reasons. First, he attributes the giving of names, not to 
some men from earlier times but to the first-created man. Hence just as 
he was formed as the beginning of creation for all others, so too he is 
considered the beginning of language—for without names there is no 
language. Second, if many people were to give names, they would be 
different and unconnected since different people give names differently. 
But when one person gives names, the name given is guaranteed to be 
appropriate for the thing named and the same name is a symbol for 
everyone of thing referred to or its meaning.'? 


77 Opif. 150 (PO I: 52, 15-21 Cohn): åkpåtov yap ën tig Aoytkiig Pboews 
oxopxobong èv yoxi Kai umóevóg åppoothuatoç fj voońuatoç Tj nåðovç napetoeAn- 
AvÜótoc, tàs pavtacias tàv ooutov xoi npoyuótov Gxpoupveotótac Aopávov 
evOvPorovg énowito tug kAfjoeiw, eb ua otoyaCouevos x&v ÓnAovuévov, óc uo 
AexOfivat te Kai vonva tas qboetc adtTHV. See also QG 1.20-21; Mut. 64. 

128 On this idea of Philo, see van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the Cratylus 
in Context, 53-6. 

29 Opif 148. 

130 Opif. 149 (PO I: 52, 13-15 Cohn): tv’ dnavtopation tàs Bécets pt’ dvorKetovg 
unt’ àvapuóotouc GAA’ Eugavodvouc ed UGA. tig TOV onokeuiévov iot tito. 

1 QG 1.22. 

132 Leg. 2.14-15 (PO I: 93, 20-94, 1 Cohn): napócov tijv Béow x&v óvouátov 
Tpoohwe TH npt yevouévo ó vopoðétnç. Kai yàp oi nap’ "EAAnot qUAocogobvteg 
EINOV eivai cogobg TOS xpótovg toig npáyuooi tà vópata Bévtac: Movofjg Se 
Gjewov, StL TPATOV uv oU tici TOV TPOTEPOV, GAAG TO npóto yevouévo, tva. orep 
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Here Philo does not allude to Adam’s ability to grasp and express the 
nature of things due to his prelapsarian perfection. Rather, he makes 
the common-sense claim that the first man had to coin names and 
thus devise language if his progeny was to communicate. Of course 
the Greeks had no notion of a first-created man so Philo’s first argu- 
ment against the Greeks is beside the point. His second reason, how- 
ever, is even less satisfying. Philo claims that a plurality of namegivers 
would result in different names for the same thing, whereas a single 
namegiver (1) insures the appropriateness of names with respect to 
what they name and (2) provides universal symbols for things. While 
the second claim is reasonable, the first is problematic. If there is a 
single namegiver, it makes sense that he provides single token for each 
thing. But Philo does not explain why a single namegiver necessitates 
that names be natural. Rather, as Philo said elsewhere, it must be due 
to the specific character of the namegiver that insures the naturalness 
of names. Otherwise a single namegiver may be either naturalist or 
conventional. Nonetheless, it is clear enough that Philo endorses the 
naturalist view of names and roots this in his identification of the 
namegiver generally as Adam or in the special case of scripture as 
Moses. 

Even though God delegated namegiving to Adam, Philo states that in 
some cases God named things directly. God, whose omniscience need 
not be demonstrated as for Adam and Moses, is responsible for the 
names of the realities whose creation is described in Genesis 1, indicat- 
ing that these names have a special significance. Philo explains how in 
Genesis 1:3-10 Moses recounted that God made the day, the firma- 
ment, the dry land, and the waters, and called them by certain names. 
Admittedly, God's direct namegiving is not a large feature of Philo's 
theory of the origin of names, being rather the exception to the rule 
that Adam named everything." Nonetheless, this feature of Philo's 
theory of the origin of names is of great importance. The Platonist 
tradition is consistent in viewing the wisdom of the namegiver as the 
guarantor of a name's ability to express the nature of its bearer. Others 


Q010G apxn, toic Gros yevéceoc ènàóoðn, ovTMS Kal adtos PxA 100 O1 éyeoQon 
vopio0f—, Hh yap Svtwv òvopátav, ov6’ Gv OwkAeKtOg Ny—, ënerta Ott TOAA@V uev 
tiOÉvvov 6 vópata Siápova Ka ÖuKTO ÉueAAev čoeoðor, ĞAAov GAXXoc viOÉvcov, £vüc 
RS @peiev f n Oéoic € &gatpuótteiv TO npéyuat, koi TOT’ eivot oou oXov Gmoot 10 orto 
TOD TOYXEVOVTOS Tj TOD onuouvopévov. 

33 See especially Opif. 15, 35, 37, and 39. 

nt Winston, “Aspects of Philo’s Linguistic Theory,” 117. 
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before Philo made the transition from positing multiple namegivers to 
a single one.^ But Philo is the first to assign a direct role to God in 
namegiving based on the cosmogony in Genesis. 

I suggest that Eunomius’s recontextualization of his earlier theory of 
names within a theory of the origin of names represents an adaptation 
of Philo. For Eunomius appealed to the exact same passages in Gen- 
esis 1 when asserting that God is both responsible for all names and 
insures the natural correspondence between name and object. Euno- 
mius seems to have zeroed in on this feature of Philo’s theory of the 
origin of names and made it central to his own theory. Eunomius’s 
explicit denial that Adam was a namegiver seems to be a rebuttal of 
Philo’s view of Adam’s primal namegiving. Eunomius was so opposed 
to human beings having any role in naming God that he removed 
them, even Adam, from all namegiving in direct contradiction to 
Philo. But since Eunomius eliminated Adam’s role as namegiver, he 
had to devise a way for humans to learn language other than by the 
first man and chief namegiver teaching it to his progeny. His theory 
that God conversed with the first humans and taught them language 
seems to be this alternative way. Therefore, it seems likely that the 
theory of the origin of names that Eunomius set forth in his Apologia 
apologiae has its origins in Philo, not in a Neoplatonist commentary 
tradition upon the Cratylus that he purportedly learned from the dis- 
ciples of Iamblichus via Aetius. Not only is the argumentation—both 
scriptural and otherwise—that Eunomius used for the divine origin of 
names paralleled in Philo, but Eunomius also seems to account for his 
modifications of Philo."6 

Even though Eunomius borrowed from Philo's theory of the ori- 
gin of names, his initial theory of names was not Philonic in inspira- 
tion. Philo's naturalist view of names is connected with his use of the 
etymology of Hebrew names as an exegetical method. Indeed, Philo's 
etymological analysis must be based on his naturalist view, even if he 
never explicitly links the two." However, we cannot posit the Craty- 
lus as the only source of Philo's etymologizing since it was Stoic as 


55 Winston, “Aspects of Philo's Linguistic Theory,” 112. 

136 Note that Philo's account of God's namegiving is found chiefly in Opif. Runia, 
Philo in Early Christian Literature, 337, notes that this Philonic text was one of the 
most frequently read throughout the patristic era. Hence its use by Eunomius has an 
immediate plausibility. 

137 Winston, “Aspects of Philo's Linguistic Theory,” 109-25. 
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well. Etymology was also used as an exegetical method by Greek phi- 
lologists, such as in the interpretation of Homer. Philo undoubtedly 
owes something to this philological tradition. Furthermore, the use 
of etymology is found even in the Hebrew scriptures themselves (e.g. 
Gen 11:9) and there were other Jewish precedents for it before Philo. 
Nonetheless, he represents a watershed use of etymology as an exegeti- 
cal method.’ 

The tradition of using etymological analysis for the exegesis of 
Hebrew names that first developed in Hellenistic Judaism was later 
adopted by Christians."? It is likely that practitioners of the method 
had recourse to some sort of “onomastical” list of standard etymolo- 
gies of Hebrew names; fragments of such lists are extant. Jerome’s 
Liber interpretationis hebraicorum nominum is the best preserved 
onomasticon, listing the etymologies of Hebrew and Aramaic place 
and personal names.’ The Philonic tradition of etymological exegesis 
was mediated to Christians chiefly through Origen, though Christians 
were not wholly indebted to this tradition, since they drew upon other 
streams of this sort of exegesis.’ 

Though etymological exegesis was usually practiced without a state- 
ment of its theoretical foundations, it indicates an acceptance of the 
naturalness of names, or at least an operative assumption. For exam- 
ple, the name ‘Israel’ was interpreted as meaning “mind” or “mind that 
sees God” or “man that sees God” by such authors as Philo, Origen, 
Eusebius, and Didymus.'? Origen is one of the few writers who made 
at least an oblique connection between etymology and the naturalist 
theory. In the context of discussing the meaning of Hebrew names 
for God, Origen notes the Aristotelian, Stoic, and Epicurean theories 
of names and specifically rejects Aristotle's—the conventualist view- 
point—implicitly signaling his acceptance of the naturalist theories 


138 See Grabbe, Etymology in Early Jewish Interpretation, 49-87. Inscrutably Grabbe 
fails to consider the Cratylus and other philosophical sources. 

13 The classic study is F. Wutz, Onomastica sacra (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914). 

^ Grabbe, Etymology in Early Jewish Interpretation, 102-9. 

"' Significantly, Jerome thought he was translating Origen's expansion of a work 
by Philo. 

Pis R. P. C. Hanson, "Interpretations of Hebrew Names in Origen," VC 10 (1956): 
103-23. 

1? Philo, Congr. 51, Fug. 208, Abr. 57, Praem. 44, and Legat. 4; Origen, Princ. 4.3.8 
and Comm. Jo. 2.189; Eusebius, Praep. ev. 11.6.32, Dem. ev. 7.2.36, and Comm. Isa. 
2.45; Didymus, Comm. Zach. 2.46 and Spir. 201. For further discussion, see Jonathan 
Z. Smith, Map is Not Territory (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 37-40. 
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held by the Stoics and Epicureans.'“* With the exception of Eusebius 
of Caesarea (who we will shall discuss shortly), Christian exegetes did 
not connect etymological analysis with Platonist etymologizing nor 
did they even acknowledge that it was rooted in a naturalist view of 
names. Nonetheless their practice of etymology betrays an assumed 
naturalist view of names. 

Christian etymological analysis appears to be a hybrid of Greek and 
Jewish practices. Jewish writers did not subject the names of God to 
etymological analysis: of the 166 names etymologized by Philo, none 
is a name for God.'* Other Jewish sources are similarly characterized. ^? 
In contrast, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome subjected the Hebrew names 
for God to etymological analysis: El, Eloi, Jesus, Sabaoth, and so forth. 
It was probably the Greek habit of etymological analysis of the names 
for the gods—whether on the part of Platonists or Stoics—that led 
Christians, at least in part, to consider the names for God similarly. 
The name 'unbegotten' therefore seems like it would have been tailor- 
made for such analysis. But Eunomius did not subject this name to ety- 
mological analysis, nor is there any evidence that Eunomius practiced 
this methodology elsewhere. Thus he stands outside of this Christian 
tradition of etymological exegesis found in his contemporaries that 
was heavily indebted to Origen and Philo. His position vis-à-vis ety- 
mology indicates his distance from the tradition of naturalness that 
etymological analysis assumed. 

If the Platonist naturalist tradition had any influence on Eunomius, 
I suggest that it was only aspects of Philo’s mediated Mesoplatonist 
viewpoint—though not without substantial modification. The Philonic 
influence on Eunomius is best seen in his theory of the origin of names. 
It is likely that Eunomius drew upon Philo’s account of God’s naming 
in Genesis 1, but alters his source considerably when he ignores Philo’s 
position that Moses and especially Adam played a role in namegiving 
because of their unique character and knowledge. In addition, Euno- 
mius’s identification of name and object has precedent in Philo: “the 
thing itself is at once necessarily its name and in no way different 
from the name given it” (cited above)—this is a very strong parallel 
between Philo and Eunomius. But other facts typical of Platonist and 


"^ Cels. 1.24 and 5.45. See also Mart. 46. Aristotle rejected the notion of natural 
names and defined a name as a sound whose meaning is determined by convention; 
see De interpretatione 2 (16a19-29). 

“8 Grabbe, Etymology in Early Jewish Interpretation, 124-222. 

146 Grabbe, Etymology in Early Jewish Interpretation, 90-100. 
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Philonic naturalness show the gulf between them. Etymological analy- 
sis was central for Philo, but Eunomius does not engage in it at all. 
Divine simplicity has no function in Philo’s naturalist view as it did for 
Eunomius. Therefore, it seems that Eunomius’s earlier theory of names 
owes nothing to Philo, but that he drew upon the Alexandrian later on 
when he recontextualized his original theory of names by grounding it 
in a theory of the divine origin of names. 


Eusebius of Caesarea and Platonist indebtedness to Moses 


Like his intellectual predecessors Philo and Origen, Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea also employed etymological analysis, probably using a handbook 
like them but also displaying some originality." Though Eusebius is 
part of an etymological-exegetical tradition that goes back at least 
Philo, he is unique is connecting the tradition with Platonist etymolo- 
gizing. For in Praeparatio evangelica 11.6 he offers the most extensive 
Christian reflection on names by engaging the Cratylus. As mentioned 
above, Michel Barnes suggested this text as the source of Eunomius’s 
theory of names. Since this chapter of Eusebius has received little 
attention in scholarship, I will offer a detailed analysis of it in order to 
evaluate this possibility. 

Eusebius appears to have been familiar with the Platonist view of 
the Cratylus, though his interpretation differs slightly. In this section, 
I show that (1) Eusebius adopts the typical Platonist acknowledgement 
that convention plays a role in the naturalness of names, in the form 
of a prudent namegiver; (2) he rejects (or misunderstands) the Pla- 
tonic view that the proper forms of names can be constructed through 
phonetic naturalness; and (3) his view of the nature revealed by names 
is much the same as that of the Cratylus. As a result of Eusebius’s 
mainstream Platonist interpretation of the Cratylus, I argue that it is 
highly unlikely that Eunomius has borrowed from Eusebius. 

In line with typical apologetics, Eusebius broaches the subject of 
names as part of a wider argument about Greek indebtedness to the 
Hebrews (understood as Christianity in nuce). More specifically, 
he brings up the correctness of scriptural names to prove the accu- 


7 See Michael J. Hollerich, Eusebius of Caesarea’s Commentary on Isaiah (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1999), 71-4. 

“8 See G. R. Boys-Stones, Post-Hellenistic Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2001); and Aaron P. Johnson, Ethnicity and Argument in Eusebius’ Praeparatio 
Evangelica (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), especially Chs. 4-5. 
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rate reasoning of the author of the Hebrew scriptures, believed to be 
Moses.’ He begins by outlining the general theory of names as he 
understands it: 


While Moses sometimes assigned the names for all things around him 
and sometimes attributed to God the decision for the changing of pious 
men’s names, he taught that names are given to things by nature and 
not by convention. '?? 


All names correspond to the nature of their bearers, whether Moses or 
God is the ultimate source of a name. Eusebius sees Moses as respon- 
sible for proper names in scripture like ‘Adam’ and ‘Enoch’, but attri- 
butes the changing of names, like ‘Abram’ to ‘Abraham’, to God alone. 
In any event, Eusebius advocates the naturalist view of names. 

Eusebius's next aim is to demonstrate that Moses is the source 
for Greek ideas on namegiving, such as those of Plato. He takes his 
cue from Plato himself, who spoke of “barbarians” from whom the 
Greeks learned about naming. Eusebius identifies these barbarians as 
the Hebrews, citing Cratylus 383a, 390a, 390de, and 409de.'*' All these 
citations stem from dialogue between Socrates and Hermogenes and 
thus deal with arguments for the naturalist view of names over against 
conventionalism. Two points need emphasizing. First, in line with the 
"Ihrasyllan" categorization of the Cratylus, Eusebius presents these 
four citations as nothing other than the opinions of Plato himself, 
betraying much as Alcinous had done that the Platonic dialogue con- 
tained the doctrine of Plato. In the fifth century, Proclus, expressing an 
older Platonic opinion, maintains that in the Cratylus, Plato presented 
his own views in the person of Cratylus.'? So Eusebius is in line with 
the standard Platonic tradition. 

Second, besides demonstrating Plato's appeal to barbarians (i.e. the 
Hebrews), these four citations summarize the main points of the natu- 
ralist view. Eusebius cites Hermogenes's report of Cratylus's naturalist 
view from the third line of the dialogue: names are not agreed upon 


1 Praep. ev. 11.5.9. 

150 Praep. ey. 11.6.1, 3-5 (GCS 43/2: 13 Mras / des Places): koi toté uev PVOIKM@TATA 
TOV TAP’ ADT n&viov TK énovoptog ñiatetayuévov, tote 08 TH Oeo thy Kptow tfjg 
TOV edvoefOv àvópàv uetrovuoptoc &voO£vtog oboe te CAA’ Od Béost tà óvóuata KATO 
TOV TPAyUGTOV xetoDOon nenrorðevkótoc. 

11 Praep. ev. 11.6.2-7. 

1? Proclus, in Crat. 10. 

13 Holger Strutwolf, Die Trinitátstheologie und Christologie des Euseb von Caesarea 
(Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1999), 101. 
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by men but there is a “natural correctness of names" (dp86tmté tiva 
TOV OVOLETOV negvkévat; 383a). The remainder of his citations are 
taken from the early part of the dialogue that discusses names as tools 
of instruction (388c-390e): the form of each name suits (xpoof|kov) 
its bearer, regardless of the syllables used, whether Greek or barbarian 
(390a); a name has to be rightly given since things have their names 
by nature (púosı tà OvopLata eivat toig rpéyuaocy 390d); and only the 
man who can discern the natural names should impose them (390de).* 
This is the extent of Eusebius's presentation of the general theory. For 
Eusebius the fittingness of names and their status as keys is due to 
their correspondence with the nature of their bearers and their ability 
to disclose that nature. He thus endorses the formal naturalness as 
outlined in the Cratylus, though he does not cite the passage of the 
Cratylus (430a-431e) that John Dillon claimed to be most influential. 

Eusebius next turns to the question of the namegiver. He explicitly 
identifies Moses as both the namegiver and dialectician mentioned 
by Plato. To prove this, he cites Genesis 2:19 (Adam's naming of 
the animals), explaining that the passage shows that when Adam gave 
designations to the animals, he did so in accordance with their nature 
(kate qoi teBeic8a1 tàs npoonyopíoc). There are two points to be 
noted. First, like Philo, Eusebius identifies both Adam and Moses as 
namegivers. But Eusebius is not clear whether Moses is the namegiver 
for the scriptures and Adam for all other names generally. Recall 
that earlier he even allowed that some names— specifically, changes 
in names—were due to God alone. Therefore, the identity of the 
namegiver in Eusebius's account is ambiguous. Nonetheless, the cen- 
tral role of the namegiver is clear, regardless of the uncertainty about 
his identity. 

Second, Eusebius explains that each name, before it is given, is 
contained in and pre-exists in the nature and that the namegiver is 
inspired by a superior power—presumably, God—to give the name 
that the nature contains. In namegiving, then, the name is as it were 
elicited from the nature that contains it. Namegiving is thus conceived 
of as an inspired activity." It is here that we find an original contri- 
bution of Eusebius, at least in light of the previous Platonist tradition. 


7 Praep. ev. 11.6.2-5. 

75 Praep. ev. 11.6.8 and 11.6.41. 

79 Praep. ev. 11.6.8-9. 

17 Strutwolf, Die Trinitütstheologie und Christologie, 103-4. 
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According to Plato (and Alcinous), the dialectician and namegiver col- 
laborate in determining the natural name for things (390c-e).'** As for 
Philo, he at least implied that the namegiving was an inspired activity 
when he said that God stirred up Adam to coin names. But here it is 
Adam’s unparalleled intelligence that enables him to pick the correct 
name for each thing. In contrast, according to Eusebius the namegiver 
is inspired because he has the extraordinary capacity to discern names 
that already pre-exist in natures. He does not coin the name as Philo’s 
Adam did, but identifies it. Nonetheless, the resultant name is the 
same: a thing’s name reflects, or embodies, its inherent nature, what- 
ever the process by which it is given. 

It is clear that Eusebius has understood Plato’s theory of formal 
naturalness because he shows that Hebrew names are subject to ety- 
mological analysis just as Greek names are.? As was the case in the 
Cratylus, the “nature” revealed by this sort of analysis is, in the most 
general terms, some fact about the bearer. For example, he notes that 
'adam' in Hebrew means 'earth', and so when this term was used as a 
name, it indicated that Adam was made of earth.’ The Hebrew names 
for God ‘El and ‘Elohim’ mean ‘strength’ and ‘power’ and so reveal 
God's strength and power by which he is conceived of as Almighty.!*! 
Abel means ‘sorrow’ because he caused his parents much suffering; 
‘Cain’ means ‘jealousy’ indicating his jealousy of Abel.'? The tetra- 
grammaton is applied to the supreme power of God.'? The name ‘T 
Am Who Am’ (Ex 3:14) reveals that God is the sole absolute being.'^ 
Hence names do not reveal essence, that is, they do not provide a 
definition of substance, but identify some distinctive property of the 
bearer of the name. 

Though Eusebius fully grasped and adroitly applied the etymo- 
logical analysis of the Cratylus, he has a muddled understanding of 
phonetic naturalness. His claim that the Greeks could not state the 
etymologies of their letters betrays a lack of understanding of how 
letters contribute to phonetic naturalness. He treats letters as words, 
not as sounds. His assertion that Plato could not explain the meaning 


18 Eusebius recognizes this: Praep. ev. 11.6.41. 

1 Praep. ev. 11.6.10-40. 

19 Praep. ev. 11.6.10-12. 

16! Praep. ev. 11.6.20, contrasting Plato’s view of theoi in Crat. 397d. 
12 Praep. ev. 11.6.23-24. 

16 Praep. ev. 11.6.36. 

16 Praep. ev. 11.9.1-2. 
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of the letters is simply inaccurate, unless he means that Plato could 
not explain all of them, not the subset that he did.'^ When Eusebius 
comments on the meaning of the Hebrew letters like Aleph, Beth, and 
Gimel, these letters have a basic meaning like other names but are not 
derived through etymology. Nonetheless, the letters themselves do not 
represent in sounds the properties that correspond to nature of the 
bearer as is the case in phonetic naturalness. Hence Eusebius seems 
to misunderstand Plato's notion of phonetic naturalness, viewing the 
Hebrew letters as meaningful in themselves, but not providing a rea- 
son for their meaning.'^ And so, Eusebius appears to view etymologi- 
cal naturalness as the single way of expressing formal naturalness. 

Though Eusebius's use of the Cratylus demonstrates that he viewed 
this Platonist dialogue much as the Platonists themselves did, his 
interpretation differs in its rejection—or misunderstanding—of pho- 
netic naturalness. Nonetheless, he fundamentally agrees with the for- 
mal naturalness of the Platonists and shows that he could engage in 
etymological analysis as well as any of them. 

There are two points of contact between Eusebius and the Heteroou- 
sians (besides the superficial link between them due to a shared natu- 
ralist view) that merit consideration. First, Eusebius claimed that each 
name, before it is given, is contained in and pre-exists in the nature. 
This is reminiscent of what I called Aetius's notion of God's intrinsic 
name, which has parallels in Eunomius. But for Eusebius this is a gen- 
eral feature of the naturalness of names, whereas for the Heteroousians 
it is a special feature of God's name. Hence it seems unlikely that the 
Heteroousians have adopted this idea from Eusebius. Second, Euse- 
bius averred that the namegiver is inspired by a superior power to give 
the name that the nature contains. This too bears a slight resemblance 
to Eunomius's theory of the divine origin of names. But Eunomius's 
theory excluded humans from all namegiving; God did not delegate 
naming to humans in any way. Therefore, it does not seem as if Euno- 
mius has followed Eusebius in viewing naming as an inspired activity. 
All in all, these reasons, coupled with Eusebius's emphasis on formal 
naturalness and etymological analysis, makes it unlikely that Eusebius 
has influenced Eunomius in any significant way in the development 


16 Praep. ev. 11.6.33-34. 
166 Praep. ev. 11.6.34-36. 
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of either his initial theory of names or his later theory of the origin 
of names. 


Conclusion 


The naturalist view of names set out in the Cratylus and adopted by 
subsequent Mesoplatonist and Neoplatonist interpreters of the dia- 
logue such as Alcinous and Proclus is characterized by two main 
features: (1) formal naturalness, and (2) etymological analysis. In the 
Heteroousians, we find no trace of either. This fact alone indicates 
the unlikelihood of the Heteroousians being influenced by a Platonist 
naturalist view of any form in their initial theory of names. Such is 
the case for Philo and Eusebius as well. Even though the possibility 
that either was a source for the Heteroousians is attractive, given their 
stature in the fourth century, their emphasis on formal naturalness 
and etymological analysis in their understanding of the naturalness of 
names indicates that the Heteroousians could not have drawn upon 
them in their initial theory of names. Furthermore, in the theories of 
names in all of these figures, there is no trace of grounding a naturalist 
theory of names in simplicity and in the synonymy of all names said 
of simple beings. These, as I have argued, are the central elements of 
the Heteroousian theory of names. And so, the differences between the 
Heteroousian and Platonist theories of names are so great that positing 
any sort of influence of the latter upon the former seems untenable. 
But the same situation does not obtain with regard to theories of the 
origin of names. Positing one or more wise namegivers as the guaran- 
tor of names having a natural correspondence to the things that bear 
them is a feature of both Platonist and Heteroousian theories. None- 
theless, Daniélou’s well-known claims for Neoplatonist influence upon 
the Heteroousian theory of the divine origin of names fails to convince 
upon further scrutiny. I have shown how his historical reconstruction 
of the links by which both Eunomius and Proclus shared a common 
source—the disciples of Iamblichus—is at best based upon circum- 
stantial evidence. The doctrinal connections he identified between 
Eunomius and Proclus evaporate once one realizes the Proclus did 
not attribute names to God exclusively. I have discussed how posit- 
ing a divine origin for names was suggested in the Cratylus itself and 
remained latent in the Platonist tradition, becoming explicit—but not 
exclusive—in such authors as Philo, Origen, and Iamblichus. 
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It is somewhat surprising that Philo had not been proposed as a 
source for the Heteroousians. While I have already stated that the Het- 
eroousians did not draw upon Philo in their initial theory of names, 
I think it quite likely that Eunomius borrowed from Philo when 
recontextualizing his earlier theory of names within a theory of the 
origin of names. In his interpretation of the cosmogony of Genesis, 
Philo identified God as one of the namegivers, along with Adam and 
Moses. I discussed how Eunomius not only argued that God was the 
sole namegiver based upon the same scriptural passage but also seems 
to have justified his divergences from Philo’s theory. The possibility 
of Eunomius’s use of Philo has an immediate plausibility because of 
the Alexandrian thinker’s popularity among fourth-century Christian 
theologians, and does not require the speculative historical reconstruc- 
tion that supported Daniélou’s source-claims for Eunomius’s theory 
of the divine origin of names. When this is coupled with the strong 
resemblances between Philo and Eunomius, discussed above, in terms 
of both scriptural argument and doctrine, one must reject Danié- 
lou’s thesis of Neoplatonist influence upon Eunomius and accept that 
Eunomius availed himself of a source that many of his contemporaries 
used as well. And so, Eunomius emerges from this analysis, not as a 
Neoplatonist in Christian dress, but as one of several fourth-century 
theologians borrowing from Philo Judaeus. 

This chapter began with a survey of the quest for the philosophi- 
cal sources of Eunomius’s theory of names. Gregory of Nyssa stands 
at the head of this list of inquirers. But even before Gregory, Basil 
had accused Eunomius of borrowing from pagan philosophers, though 
not specifically with respect to his theory of names.'” In the rheto- 
ric of fourth-century polemics, divergence from what was considered 
orthodoxy was ascribed either to a “Jewish” understanding of scripture 
or to the use of "external" —that is, Greek or philosophical—sources, 
whereas the doctrine of those deemed orthodox was nothing other 
than a mere restatement of scriptural teaching based on the interpre- 
tation of the orthodox fathers.'® The situation was of course far more 
complex. 


1? Eun. 1.5 and 1.9. 

168 A good example of this is Basil’s Hom. 24. Here he depicts Sabellians as Jews 
and Heteroousians as pagan Greeks. Basil is one of the first theologians to appeal to 
patristic authorities to validate his claims; see the florilegium appended to his Spir. 
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Yet too often source-claims have been made, even in modern schol- 
arship, in order to prove either the unassailable orthodoxy of one 
writer or the undeniable heresy of another. Scholars influenced by the 
Harnackian opposition of Christianity and Hellenism are particularly 
prone to using source-claims in this manner, though rarely in such 
an intentional manner. Aetius and Eunomius have been particularly 
susceptible to such interpretations of their theology. Based on source- 
claims of Neoplatonist metaphysics, a methodology of Aristotelian dia- 
lectic, and suchlike, scholars, adopting ancient polemical labels, have 
depicted them as mere philosophical rationalists, sophists, logicians, 
dialecticians, “technologues,” and so forth, rather than as fundamen- 
tally Christian theologians.” If one were to believe these portrayals, 
it is hard to account for many successes of Aetius and Eunomius and 
their appeal to their Christian followers.'” This is not to say that the 
debate between the Cappadocians and the Heteroousians was immune 
to certain non-theological points of conflict which gave rise to these 
polemical characterizations. Indeed, recent scholarship has provided 
insight into the dynamics that lay behind the ancient polemical labels 
for the Heteroousians.'”’ But they cannot be taken at face value. 

And so, not only do I believe that such characterizations in modern 
scholarship are unfair, being reprises of ancient polemics, but as cari- 
catures they are also impediments to an accurate understanding of the 
theological project of the Heteroousians. Philip Rousseau and Maurice 
Wiles once balked against such derogatory representations and tried 
to sketch out Eunomius's deeply-felt religious, ecclesiological, and 


'* Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 630-6, provides a nice 
survey, though without being immune from polemical characterizations. The articles 
consistently cited in support of this portrayal are: Joseph de Ghellink, *Quelques 
appréciations de la dialectique d'Aristote durant les conflits trinitaires de IV* siécle,” 
Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 26 (1930): 5-42; E. Vandenbussche, "La part de la dialéc- 
tique dans la théologie d'Eunomius ‘le technologue’,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 
40 (1944-45): 47-52; and Daniélou, “Eunome l'arien." See Lim, Public Disputation, 
122-6, for a critique of these depictions. 

vo Lim, Public Disputation, 109-48, insightfully examines other points of disagree- 
ment between the Cappadocians and Heteroousians, namely, in the realms of ideals, 
social order, and the construction of authority. 

7! See Lim, Public Disputation, 109-48, esp. 138-48; Richard P. Vaggione, “Of 
Monks and Lounge Lizards: ‘Arians, Polemics and Asceticism in the Roman East,” 
in Michel R. Barnes and Daniel H. Williams, eds., Arianism after Arius: Essays on 
the Development of the Fourth Century Trinitarian Conflicts (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1993), 181-214; and Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 181-97. 
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soteriological concerns." While one may question their particular 
rehabilitations of Eunomius,'” my denials of Platonist source-claims 
for the Heteroousians theory of names and in particular of Daniélou’s 
source-claim for their theory of the origin of names are made in the 
same vein. In the next chapter I continue this questioning of the com- 
monplace portrayals of the Heteroousians by arguing that their theory 
of names in its initial formulation is best viewed as a response made to 
pressing fourth-century theological issues by drawing upon proximate 
Christian sources. 


7? Philip Rousseau, “Basil of Caesarea, Contra Eunomium: The Main Preoccupa- 
tions,” Prudentia Supplementary Number (1988): 77-94, writes: “Eunomius was a 
churchman as well as a theologian; he, too, had pastoral motives. He was a bishop, 
and he took his religion seriously” (p. 86). Maurice Wiles, “Eunomius: Hair-Splitting 
Dialectician or Defender of the Accessibility of Salvation,” in Rowan Williams, ed., 
The Making of Orthodoxy: Essays in Honour of Henry Chadwick (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1989), 157-72. Wiles concludes by saying: *...the line between 
orthodoxy and heresy is not the line between a soteriological and a rationalist concern, 
between a religious and a philosophical spirit. Rather, it is a line which separates two 
understandings of faith, both of which were equally concerned to offer a reasoned 
faith as a way of salvation” (p. 169). An earlier article by Thomas Kopecek explored 
Heteroousian religion, though without the express intention of correcting distorted 
characterizations of Aetius or Eunomius; see “Neo-Arian Religion: The Evidence of 
the Apostolic Constitutions” in Robert C. Gregg, ed., Arianism: Historical and Theo- 
logical Reassessments (Cambridge: The Philadelphia Patristic Society, 1985), 153-79. 

15 See Lim, Public Disputation, 127-30. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE HETEROOUSIAN THEORY OF NAMES IN ITS 
CHRISTIAN CONTEXT 


In the previous chapter I argued that the Heteroousians’ theory of 
names had only superficial parallels with both Platonist theories and 
the Platonist-inspired theories of Philo and Eusebius, making it highly 
unlikely that any of them had a determinative influence upon the 
Heteroousian theory in its initial formulation. To counterbalance that 
denial, in this chapter I offer a positive account of their sources. I argue 
that the development of Heteroousians’ initial theory of names is best 
explained by situating it within its proximate Christian context. 

In Chapter One I suggested that Heteroousian reflections on names 
began with trying to make sense of one of the traditional names for 
God, 'unbegotten', and described how this term was central to their 
initial theory of names. Accordingly, here I contextualize the Het- 
eroousian emphasis upon this name within preceding Christian usage, 
arguing that the Heteroousians were deeply embedded within this tra- 
dition. In particular, I focus upon the early fourth-century debate over 
‘unbegotten’ in order to show that the Heteroousians were theological 
heirs of the Eusebian participants in this debate and that they were 
trying to make sense of the term in the light of it, while at the same 
time addressing the pressing theological issues of the 350s. 

But previous Eusebian reflection on ‘unbegotten’ cannot on its own 
account for Eunomius's initial theory of names in all its features. For 
the doctrine of divine simplicity played no role in Eusebian accounts 
of ‘unbegotten’. But this doctrine does play a central role in one of 
Athanasius's critiques of how his “Arian” opponents understood the 
application of names to God. He argued against them all the names by 
which God is called must refer to God's substance because of divine 
simplicity. Therefore I will argue that the centrality of the doctrine of 
divine simplicity in Eunomius's theory of names represents not only a 
borrowing from Athanasius but also a clever deployment of the Alex- 
andrian bishop's own argument against him. 
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The Heteroousians maintained that the name &yévvntoç was uniquely 
revelatory of the divine substance. This emphasis owes a great deal to 
previous Christian use of both this term and another term, &yévntoc. 
While &yévvntog is the privative passive adjective based on yevvåo, “I 
beget, give birth," ó&yévntog is the privative passive adjective derived 
from yíyvouon, “I come into being, am generated." Though etymologi- 
cally distinct, in both philosophical and Christian literature these two 
words were often regarded as synonymous.' Ayév(v)ntog was used to 
describe that which exists eternally, that which was never created or 
made, that which always is and lacks a beginning or a coming to be, 
and was never subject to an act of generation or begetting. Often it 
also implied that which is without an end and so incorruptible and 
indestructible. 

From the second century onward, Christians applied &yév(v)ntog 
to God. It was only after ca. 350 that two senses of term began to be 
distinguished in theological contexts, though much of the same con- 
notations were retained in each sense as when the two terms were used 
synonymously. Generally speaking, the two senses corresponded to 
denials of distinct kinds of contingency. One sense of &yév(v)ntog was 
“not created” or “not made,” meaning that that which was &yév(v)ntog 
occupied one side of a fundamental ontological divide between itself 
and created beings. The other sense of àyév(v)ntog that came to be 
recognized was “not begotten” or “not born,” implying that that which 
was &yév(v)ntog was not subject to begetting (viewed as somehow 
analogous to the act or process by which animals, including humans, 
give birth, wherein one being is derived internally from another)? In 
time &yévvntoç came to be used for the latter sense, and &yévntog for 
the former. There are hints of this distinction in some early fourth- 


1 R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Con- 
troversy 318-381 AD (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1988), 202-6, has a nice survey of the 
literature on à&y£v(v)xoc. But I find his assessment that ancient writers “confused” the 
two terms anachronistic. Note that what is said in the following paragraphs about 
&yév(v)tog equally applies mutatis mutandis to the related positive terms, yev(v)nt6¢ 
and yév(v)noig. 

? Athanasius, Syn. 46, is one of the earliest passages to recognize two distinct senses 
of &yév(v)ntoc. 
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century texts, but on the whole the two terms are synonymous. Even 
in those authors who came to recognize these semantic and termi- 
nological distinctions, they were not always observed, indicating that 
fluidity between the two senses and terms still obtained.* 

I have outlined the evolution of the meaning of &yév(v)ntog because 
it is crucial for understanding the following discussion. Even though 
the Heteroousians themselves normally used the term Gyévvmtog, 
there is continuity between their usage and previous Christian usage 
of ayevntos. In fact, the usage of Aetius and Eunomius—and of Basil 
too—represents one of the earliest stages of the distinction between 
the two terms. Both &yévvnvoc and &yévntos are often translated as 
“ingenerate” or “unoriginate.” I have no qualms with these transla- 
tions, as each covers the meanings of the two terms from their earlier 
synonymous through their later distinctive usage, in addition to under- 
scoring the continuity between them. For texts prior to the fourth cen- 
tury, I translate both wyévvntog and à&yévntoç as “ingenerate,” as the 
former had not yet acquired its exclusive connection with begetting 
that it later would. Nonetheless, using a common translation of the 
two terms for fourth-century texts runs the risk of obscuring nuances 
in thought in the incipient stages of their distinction. For this reason, 
I translate &yévvntoç as “unbegotten” and àyévmtog as "ingenerate" 
when they appear in fourth-century texts. And so, when reading such 
texts, the affinity that the two words have in Greek should be kept in 
mind, even though these English translations may conceal it. 


Second-century Apologists 


Thomas Kopecek has supplied a survey of the philosophical and Chris- 
tian uses of àyév(v)ntog through the third century C.E.° Christians 
appear to have adopted it from Platonists. As the disputants of the 
fourth century knew well, and as Athanasius liked to point out,° the 
term is not found in scripture. Nonetheless, by the second century 


* Leonard Prestige, *&yév[v]nvog and yev[v]ntóc, and Kindred Words, in Eusebius 
and the Early Arians,” JTS 24 (1923): 486-96. 

^ Leonard Prestige, *é&yév[v]ntog and Cognate Words in Athanasius," JTS 34 
(1933): 258-65. 

5 Thomas A. Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism (Cambridge: The Philadelphia 
Patristic Foundation, Ltd., 1979), 242-66. 

€ Athanasius, Or. 1.30.3-4; 1.342; Decr. 28.2-3; 31.2; Syn. 46.2. 
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Christian Apologists began to apply this non-scriptural term to God 
and it soon became normative in Christian theology. 

Among Christians, the practice was to reserve the term for the 
Father alone. One cannot really speak of a minor Christian trend, as 
Kopecek does, that called both Father and Son ‘ingenerate’.” Athana- 
sius himself suggested that there was such a trend by citing a passage 
from Ignatius of Antioch’s Letter to the Ephesians,? which reads: 


There is one physician, 

fleshly and spiritual, 

generate and ingenerate, 

God come in the flesh, 

true life in death, 

both from Mary and from God, 
first passible and then impassible, 
Jesus Christ our Lord? 


I have translated this passage poetically because it underscores the 
fact that interpreting it as an endorsement of using 'ingenerate' for 
the Son in its technical sense misses the point of Ignatius's paradoxi- 
cal rhetoric about the incarnation.” Here ‘ingenerate’ and ‘generate’ 
mean that Jesus is both divine and human." Kopecek cites only two 
other passages which call the Son ‘ingenerate’, both from Origen’s 
Contra Celsum. But these passages hardly constitute a minor trend 
even in Origen, since the overwhelming majority of other Origenian 
texts reserve the name 'ingenerate' for the Father alone. The extremely 
sparse evidence for calling the Son ‘ingenerate’ does not merit labeling 
it a "trend." 

The earliest extant Christian instance of calling God ‘ingenerate’ 
may be a passage in the Apologia of Aristides of Athens, which has 
been to dated to ca. 124-125 and as such is the earliest preserved 
Christian apology. We cannot be certain of this, however, since the 


7 Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 259-65. 

* Syn. 47. 

? Eph. 7.2 (LCL 24: 226 Ehrman): yevvnzóg kai éyévvntoc. 

? William Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985), 61, 
notes that this passage is not a hymn but a "rhetorical expansion of semi-creedal 
paradoxes...seeking to emphasize the true human [and historical] reality of the divine 
Christ in opposition to docetism." 

" See John Behr, The Way to Nicaea (Crestwood: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 
2004), 90-1. Kopecek himself realizes that the passage is concerned with the incarna- 
tion but this does not dissuade him from seeing Ignatius as the prime example of the 
minor trend. 
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original Greek text is no longer extant. The Syriac version is probably 
our best witness to the original Greek text," and the relevant passage 
reads: “Now I say that God is unbegotten (wail. «V, uncreated, a 
constant nature that is beginningless and endless, immortal, perfect, 
and incomprehensible."? In contrast, the extant Greek version, which 
bears the marks of being modified version of the original, lacks ‘unbe- 
gotten’. For the corresponding passage it reads: “So then, I call God 
him who establishes and maintains all things, is beginningless and 
eternal, immortal and self-sufficient...”'* Despite the claims made for 
the Syriac version's status as the best witness to the original text, at 
least with regard to this line it seems that the extant Greek more likely 
represents the original. The Syriac version appears to make a distinc- 
tion between ‘unbegotten’ (wul. -<\) and ‘uncreated’ (ipao e = 
“not made”) that corresponds to the much later distinction between 
àyévvntoç and åyévntoç. Furthermore, the words “unbegotten, uncre- 
ated" seem to be a gloss upon, or at least an addition to, the descrip- 
tions that are common to both versions: beginningless, eternal/endless, 
immortal, perfect/self-sufficient. 

We are on more certain ground when we come to Justin Martyr, 
who wrote ca. 150-160, and is therefore our earliest example of apply- 
ing ‘ingenerate’ to God or the Father.” Most often Justin used 'ingen- 
erate’ (Gyévvntog) in conjunction with ‘incorruptible’ (&@@aptog) and 
‘immortal’ (àO&voxoc). Hence Justin is concerned to deny of God not 
only a beginning but also an end. He argues that God alone is ingener- 
ate and incorruptible and adds “for this reason he is God." In making 
sense of this odd inference, Andrew Radde-Gallwitz argues that for 
Justin, while ‘ingenerate’, ‘incorruptible’, and ‘immortal’ may fall short 
of definitions of what God is, they function as tags for a delineation 


? Bernard Pouderon and Marie-Joseph Pierre, Aristides: Apologie, SChr 470 (Paris: 
Cerf, 2003), 144-50. 

? Apol. 1.2 Syr. (SChr 470: 184 Pouderon / Pierre): mase woei or nhe 
malar cham wA alar lia jar o wa mue uso aua wA cul wl 
masia No. 

^ Apol. 1.2 Gr. (SChr 470: 256 Pouderon / Pierre): aùtòv oov Aéyo eivor Bedv 
TOV ovotnoáuevov TH névta ko StaKpatodvta, ğvapyov koi é&tótv, &AÁvatov koi 
à&nxpoocóef|. 

5 Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 249-53; Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, Basil 
of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of Divine Simplicity (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2009), 69-73. 

'5 Dial. 5.4 (97-8 Goodspeed): uóvog yàp éyévvntog Kai &PBaptos 6 Ocóc Kai Sid 
10010 Üeóc got. 
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or nominal definition, that is, an account of a thing that enables one 
to identify one thing among others without stating the thing’s defini- 
tion (which would supply the thing’s essence). Hence when we say 
‘God’, we mean that which is ingenerate, incorruptible, and immortal. 
Indeed, Justin’s delineation of the concept of God in a Platonizing 
fashion reflects this idea: “That which always remains the same and in 
the same state and is the cause of the existence of all other things, this 
is God."" Therefore, ‘ingenerate’, ‘incorruptible’, and ‘immortal’ are 
the terms that specify the state of affairs outlined in this delineation. 
And so, for Justin, ‘ingenerate’ achieves its full significance only when 
used in connection with these other terms. 

Theophilus of Antioch (writing ca. 180) has a similar logic for 
connecting ‘ingenerate’ with other terms. He maintains that God “ 
beginningless because he is ingenerate; he is immutable because he is 
immortal" (emphasis mine).? It is not clear why Theophilus draws 
these inferences. Nor is he consistent in making them. For elsewhere 
Theophilus considers immutability as a consequence of ingeneracy, 
not immortality: 


Plato and those of his school acknowledge that God is ingenerate and 
Father and Maker of the universe; but then again, they suppose that mat- 
ter as well as God is ingenerate, and claim that it is coeval with God. But 
if God is ingenerate and matter is ingenerate, then, according to the Pla- 
tonists, God is no longer Maker of the universe, nor do they demonstrate 
the monarchy of God. And moreover, just as God, since he is ingener- 
ate, is also immutable; so too if matter were ingenerate, it would also be 
immutable and equal to God. For that which is generate is alterable and 
mutable, but that which is ingenerate is unalterable and immutable.” 


7 Dial. 3.5 (94 Goodspeed): tò katà tà aùtà koi PoadtHS cel Éyov xo TOD eivot 
nõo toig KAAoIg aitiov, toto 51 otv ó Osóc. See Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 
72 n. 9, for Platonic parallels. 

18 Auto. 1.4 (6 Grant): &vopxog Sé otv, bt Kyévytdg otv: KvaAAOIMTOS O6, 
xofóu &Bdvatds éovw. 

1 Auto. 2.4, 8-16 (26 Grant): IIA&vov ðè xoi oi tfjg ,oipéceoc oot100 Ücóv uiv 
opohoyodow å ayéviytov. xoi morépa. Kai Toth tOv čov eivat: eita onociOevcon Oeòv 
xoi VAnv &yévntov Kai TADTHV paociv ovvnkuakévar TH Ded. ei 6$ Oeóg &yévntog xoi 
An ayévitoc, oùk ëtt 6 Osóc noui TOV OÀov éotiv KATH Tods Motavixods, 0008 
uiv uovapxío Oeo Geikvvxat, ¢ Ocov TÒ KAT’ aòtoúg. étt Ó£ Kat Gonep 6 Oeóc, 6 ayévntog 
Ov, Koi ava .otertóc etl, oca, ei Kai VAN ayévntog iv, Kal avahhotwtos Kal 
icó0sog Åv: TO yàp yevntov tpemntóv Kai &Adorotóv, TO è &yévntov Oxpentov koi 
&voAAototov. 
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Hence Theophilus says that God is immutable both because he is ingen- 
erate and because he is immortal. This shows the strong connection in 
his mind between 'ingenerate' and ‘immortal’: these are logically prior 
to other terms. In this, he is similar to Justin, in that both describe God 
as the one who has neither a beginning of existence (ingenerate) nor 
an end to it (immortal, incorruptible). Theophilus’s terms 'ingenerate' 
and ‘immortal’ would surely also specify the state of affairs in Justin’s 
delineation of the concept of God. 

Theophilus, however, makes a further move. If God is unbegotten 
and immortal, then God must be immutable and inalterable. Without 
a beginning and without an end, God never changes. Therefore, these 
names (‘immutable’ and ‘inalterable’), together with ‘unbegotten’ and 
‘immortal’, also have a delineative character. When taken together, the 
four uniquely identify God. Nonetheless, in spite of this, there remains 
some sense in which 'ingenerate' and ‘immortal’ are logically prior. 
These terms suffice for identifying God, even if other terms can be 
inferred from them. Though Theophilus does call God the ‘immortal’ 
once without additional terms, he would not have thought that it alone 
could name God since he believed that other things were immortal, 
such as the soul and the resurrected flesh of saved human beings." 
Even still, Theophilus never concludes that ‘ingenerate’ alone suffices 
as a description of God. As was the case with Justin, it finds its full 
significance when used with other terms. 

It is worth emphasizing that in this period 'ingenerate' was most 
often used in conjunction with other terms. For instance, a number 
of statements of Athenagoras (ca. 176-180) reflect such usage: “The 
divine is ingenerate and invisible" “God is ingenerate, impassible, 
and indivisible, and so is not composed of parts;" and "the ingenerate, 
eternal, invisible, impassible, incomprehensible, uncircumscribed. ..is 
one."?! Athenagoras does not link ‘ingenerate’ with ‘immortal’ as Justin 
and Theophilus, but still sees it as one term among many that contrib- 
ute to a nominal definition of God. Clement of Alexandria (writing ca. 
200) exhibits a similar usage, linking 'ingenerate' and ‘incorruptible’.” 


? See Auto. 1.7 and 2.19. 

1 Athenagoras, Leg. 4.1 (8 Schoedel): tò uèv yàp Oetov åyévnrov eivon xoi oótov; 
Leg. 8.3 (16 Schoedel): 6 è Oed¢ Gyévntog xoi &naðhç xoi Gdiaipetog: oùk po 
ovveotas êk wep@v; Leg. 10.1 (20 Schoedel): va. tov &yévntov Kai oiov kai &ópatov 
xoi ànað xoi &katd&Anntov Kai Gyopyntov. For a discussion of Athenagoras on 
‘ingenerate’, see Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 253-7. 

2 Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 257-9. 
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And so, 'ingenerate' was one of handful of terms applied to God in 
the early Christian centuries that was deemed useful for delineating 
the concept of him. 

The use of such alpha-privatives by these second-century Apolo- 
gists locates them squarely (but not exclusively) within the burgeoning 
tradition of negative theology.? The emphasis placed on the transcen- 
dence of God in the Apologists has its roots in both Mesoplatonism 
and Hellenistic Judaism. A central feature of this approach is the name- 
lessness of God, who is so far beyond human language and categories 
that he is unnamable. Raoul Mortley reports that "the view that avail- 
able names actually refer to deeds, functions, or powers, rather than 
to God himself, is a commonplace in the Platonist writings." The 
same view characterizes the negative theology of Hellenistic Judaism. 
After examining Philo's writings, David Runia concludes that "Philo is 
claiming that every time we speak of God by means of his names, we 
are not speaking of Him as He really is, but invariably in terms of His 
relationality, via the powers, toward that which is other than Him."^ 
Hence the recognition that the terms applied to God, whether positive 
or negative, cannot not describe “God himself” or God “as He really 
is" betrays an assumption that they do not grant knowledge of the 
essence of God, who is incomprehensible and ineffable. 

The second-century Apologists are fully aligned with this tradition 
of negative theology. Aristides writes: God “does not have a name. 
For everything that has a name is on the level of creation.” Names 
are associated with created beings because being named requires 
a prior namegiver; since God has no prior, he has no name. Justin 
sums this attitude: ^A name is not given to the Father of all because 
he is ingenerate. For the giver of the name is older than the one to 
whom the name is assigned. So ‘Father’ and 'God' and ‘Creator’ and 


3 D. W. Palmer, “Atheism, Apologetic and Negative Theology in the Greek Apolo- 
gists of the Second Century," VC 37 (1983): 234-59; and Raoul Mortley, From Word 
to Silence (Bonn: Hanstein, 1986), 2.33-44. 

^ Mortley, From Word to Silence, 2.34-5. 

3 David T. Runia, “Naming and Knowing: Themes in Philonic Theology with Spe- 
cial Reference to the De mutatione nominum," in Roelof van den Broek, T. Baarda 
and J. Mansfeld, eds., Knowledge of God in the Greco-Roman World (Leiden: Brill, 
1988), 69-91 at 80. 

% Apol. 2.1 Syr. (SChr 470: 184-6 Pouderon / Pierre): pre ix, da ol wd m 
wisin oum ha mcam al buei The namelessness of God has gnostic and 
other Christian parallels; see Roelof van den Broek, “Eugnostus and Aristides on the 
Ineffable God,” in idem, Baarda and Mansfeld, Knowledge of God, 202-218. 
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‘Lord’ and ‘Master’ are not names, but designations derived from his 
good deeds and works.”” The divine unnamability is a function of the 
divine ingeneracy, and the terms that are predicated of God are mere 
designations for his activities. Similar sentiments are found in Theo- 
philus and Clement.” Hence for the Apologists negative terms like 
‘ingenerate’, especially when used in connection with similar terms, 
emphasized the transcendence of God and the incomprehensibility of 
his essence. Positive, scriptural names like ‘Father’ indicate that which 
is other than God himself. Theophilus even goes so far as to claim that 
God is called ‘Father’ “because he is prior to everything."? Hence he 
makes ‘Father’ to be nothing more than a synonym for ‘ingenerate.’ 

Therefore, the prominence of àyév(v)ntog as a name for God in 
Christian theology stems from the second century. At best, it is a tag 
used along with others for a delineation that allows one to describe 
God without defining his essence. It is agreed that there is no name 
for God that could give knowledge of God as he is in himself and 
as such disclose his essential being. The names used for God— not 
really names, but designations— communicate either what he is not 
(as ‘ingenerate’ and ‘immortal’) or what is other than God himself like 
powers, deeds, and relations (as ‘Father’ and ‘Creator’). 

The Heteroousians are heirs of this second-century tradition, but not 
in the way that Kopecek thought.” Kopecek’s reconstruction of Aetius's 
logic imputes to him a gross misunderstanding of how àyév(v)nxoc 
functioned within the nascent negative theology of the Apologists. 
As stated above, the Apologists recognized that the designations used 


? Apol. 2.6.1-2 (82 Goodspeed): óvouo è TH né&vtov noxpi Betóv, åyevvńto Óvxu 
oox Éouv- @ yàp Gv xoi övoué TL npocayopeóntar npeopotepov exer tov Ücuevov tò 
övoua. TO 62 nathp Kai Beds Kai ktiotng koi xópioc xoi 6eonótnc, OdK 6véLATE éouw, 
GOAN èk TOV EdTOLIOV koi T@V Épyov npoopfijoetc. 

*8 Theophilus, Auto. 1.3-4; Clement, Strom. 5.82-83. On Clement’s negative theol- 
ogy more generally, see Mortley, From Word to Silence, 2.36-44. 

? Theophilus, Auto. 1.4 (6 Grant): natijp dé 810 tò eivor adtdv mpd t&v OAQv. 

?' A History of Neo-Arianism, 270-3. After reviewing the “Christian Middle Pla- 
tonic position [on theological language] present Justin and Clement," Kopecek con- 
cludes: “Aetius’ version of this position, while it surely did not represent the intention 
of the Apologists' argument (theirs were designed to protect the claim of God's inef- 
fability), was in harmony with the actual interpretation of the letter, not the spirit, 
of second and third century Christian Middle Platonism. The Neo-Arian probably 
noticed that... Christian Middle Platonists employed the term ungenerated of God but 
did not include the term among the designations of God which referred to his deeds 
or his power. Aetius concluded that ungenerated does not refer to God's attributes or 
his relations with other things...but to his essence. It is God's 'name" (p. 272). 
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for God fell into two broad categories: (1) negative terms which com- 
municated what God was not, and (2) positive terms which communi- 
cated something other than God himself. Kopecek would have Aetius 
affirm the existence of the kind of name that the Apologists denied. 
His belief that &yév(v)ntog did in fact reveal God's essence demon- 
strates his distance from the Apologist’s theory of names.?! 

Aetius's belief that &yév(v)nxvoc disclosed the essence of God needs 
to be explained in a different way. Both he and Eunomius are heirs of 
the Apologetic tradition only insofar as they give a similar prominence 
to the term 'ingenerate'. The use of this term in Christian theology was 
quite traditional by their day. But of course they are not the only heirs 
of the Apologists. In the approximately 150 to 200 years that separate 
the Heteroousians from the Apologists, there were many other theolo- 
gians who inherited the same tradition, and it is their appropriations 
of it that contributed to the specific role that &yév(v)ntog played in 
Heteroousian theology. 


Dionysius of Alexandria 


Dionysius of Alexandria (bishop 247/8-264/5) marks a departure 
from this earlier Christian usage. In contrast, he uses 'ingenerate' in 
isolation from other terms such a ‘incorruptible’ and ‘immortal’. Like 
Theophilus, his comments on 'ingenerate' are made in the course of 
proving that matter is not ingenerate like God, though his argument 
is made in an anti-Sabellian context. Dionysius writes: “For if God is 
the ingenerate-itself and ingeneracy is, as one might say, his essence, 
then matter would not be ingenerate."? Andrew Radde-Gallwitz has 
analyzed this sentence and concludes that Dionysius sees 'ingener- 
ate' as a definition of the divine essence, or more precisely, Diony- 
sius equates the definition of ‘ingenerate’ with the definition of 'God'.? 
Furthermore, this definition is motivated by the polemical context, as 
he is excluding the Son in his definition of God in order to eliminate 
the possibility of the Sabellian God who is both Father and Son. As 


?' But this is not to say that negative theology had no impact upon Aetius (or 
Eunomius); see Mortley, From Word to Silence, 2.128-59. 

? Apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 7.19.3 (GCS 43/1: 401, 12-13 Mras / des Places): ei uev 
yàp adtoyévytov £ovw ó Üeóc Kai odoia got adtod, Gc äv etnoi tic, T] &yevnoto, oox 
äv à&yévntov ein 1 VAN. Trans. Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 75. 

5 Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 75-7. 
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Radde-Gallwitz says: “In Dionysius, we see the strongest identification 
of ingeneracy with divinity before Aetius and Eunomius.”™ 

The parallels between the Heteroousians and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria are so striking that it has raised the question whether Aetius 
and Eunomius knew and used the Alexandrian bishop’s work. There 
is some evidence for this. At the beginning of his De sententia Diony- 
sii (ca. 353-356) Athanasius informs us that his “Arian” opponents 
were appealing to Dionysius as a precedent for their views. It is not 
clear who these “Arians” were. Athanasius himself had also appealed 
to Dionysius as a precedent for the terminology of the Nicene Creed 
in the De decretis (ca. 351-353). So it seems as if there was a battle 
in the early 350s over who had the right to claim Dionysius as their 
theological forebear. Athanasius of course had a vested interest in 
Dionysius because he was his predecessor in the Alexandrian see; if 
Dionysius were viewed as heterodox in any way, it would surely tar- 
nish the reputation of the Alexandrian church. 

So who were Athanasius's rivals? Thomas Kopecek has suggested 
that it was Aetius and his students who objected to Athanasius's inter- 
pretation of Dionysius in the De decretis, prompting him to write De 
sententia Dionysii?" Even if one does not accept Kopecek's thesis that 
Aetius developed Heteroousian theology in reaction to Athanasius's 
Homoousian theology in the De decretis,? the similar emphasis on 
'ingenerate' in Dionysius and ‘unbegotten’ in Aetius makes it plausible 
that the latter at least appealed to former as an authority. 

There is further evidence for Heteroousian appeal to Dionysius. 
Writing in the mid-360s Basil of Caesarea reported that he viewed 
Dionysius as the originator of "that impiety currently noised about, 
I mean that of the ‘unlike’,” that is, Heteroousian doctrine.? But this 
must have been a recent discovery of his, since in the slightly ear- 
lier Contra Eunomium Basil had pointed to Aetius as the first one to 


* Divine Simplicity, 78. 

3 Decr. 25. 

3% The battle over Dionysius in the early 350s may have been a rekindling of a 
debate that began in the early stages of the Trinitarian controversy. Athanasius of 
Anazarbus is said to have appealed to Dionysius in the early 320s to prove that the 
Father existed before the begetting of the Son; see Dok. 12.2. 

? Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 122. 

38 On this thesis, see Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 114-32. 

? Basil, Ep. 9.2, 5-6 (1.38 Courtonne). 
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teach that doctrine. Hence in the mid-360s Basil either learned that 
the Heteroousians claimed Dionysius as one of their patristic authori- 
ties or realized that Dionysius had anticipated Heteroousian thought. 
Basil simply notes the resemblance of their ideas without making pre- 
cise source-claims. In any event, while Athanasius claimed Dionysius 
for Nicene orthodoxy without qualification, Basil is more critical. He 
admits that Dionysius’s anti-Sabellian zeal had led him into error, and 
adds that Dionysius contradicts himself at times and even denigrates 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit." Accordingly, the Alexandrian bishop 
needs to be read carefully and selectively. Basil’s view of Dionysius 
could be more nuanced than Athanasius’s because there was nothing 
at stake for the Caesarean church if Dionysius’s reputation for unstint- 
ing orthodoxy was questioned. 

The resemblance of ideas between Dionysius and the Heteroousians 
cannot be denied. Nonetheless, while Basil perceived a connection 
between the two, there is scant evidence for the Heteroousians actu- 
ally using Dionysius as a source or appealing to him as an authority in 
making their claim that unbegottenness is the divine essence. It is of 
course not impossible that the Heteroousians did draw upon Diony- 
sius. As Kopecek pointed out, the “Arians” against whom Athanasius 
defended Dionysius could very well have been Aetius and his allies. 
But even if one grants that the Heteroousians did make use of Diony- 
sius, such a source-claim fails to explain the Heteroousian emphasis 
upon explaining how names operate when said of God and the role 
of divine simplicity in their theory of names. These must derive from 
the more proximate concerns of fourth-century theologians. There- 
fore, if the Heteroousians did appeal to Dionysius, I would guess that 
it was calculated more as rhetorical framing of how their theology had 
ancient approbation than as a statement of their true doctrinal inspira- 
tion. Still, the resemblances between Dionysius and the Heteroousians 
are striking, and it would have been shrewd of the Heteroousians to 
exploit the connection when they defended their views. 


4 Basil, Eun. 1.1, 26-29 (SChr 299: 144 Sesboiié): “As far as I can tell, the first one 
who dared to declare openly and teach that the only-begotten Son was unlike the 
God and Father in substance was Aetius the Syrian.” On dating Eun. before Ep. 9, see 
Stephen M. Hildebrand, The Trinitarian Theology of Basil of Caesarea: A Synthesis of 
Greek Thought and Biblical Truth. (Washington D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 2007), 210-22. 

^' Basil, Ep. 9.2. 
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Early fourth-century Eusebians 


We turn now to the fourth century. Most early fourth-century theo- 
logians assumed without much comment that God was unbegotten. 
While the name ‘Father’ is commonly used, &yév(v)ntog was frequently 
used together with it, seen as equally valid. For example, Theognis of 
Nicaea, probably writing slightly before 325, called the Father 'ingen- 
erate’, saying that “we know from the holy scriptures that the Father 
alone is ingenerate."? Theognis must mean that the ingeneracy of the 
Father can be deduced from scripture since the designation 'ingener- 
ate' is of course never used of God in scripture. But his was a wide- 
spread assumption. For example, Asterius mostly called God ‘Father’, 
but could also use &yév(v)nxoc, the two forms of which were synony- 
mous for him.? 

Eusebius of Caesarea used àyév(v)ntog throughout his long career 
to describe God,“ the divinity (8e6tn¢),* the beginning (åpxń),“ the 
divine nature (Q0616)," the divine substance (obocia), the divine light,” 
the divine life,” the divine power (Sbvaytc),*! the divine glory,” the 


? Dok. 13.1 (AW III/1: 89, 3-5 Brennecke et al.): solum autem patrem scientes 
ingenitum de sanctis scripturis. 

5 Eg. Fr. 12 (&yévvntoc) and 27 (é&yévntoc). In the fragments the spelling varies 
between &yévvyntog and &yévntoc, and in most cases, where the editor has chosen one 
spelling, there is ample mss. support for the other. If Asterius's use of the two spell- 
ings is not merely the result inconsistency on the part of those who cited him and the 
copyists thereof, they mean the same for Asterius. This is clearly seen when he claims 
that there are not two &yévnxa (Fr. 3 and 72) but also rhetorically asks whether “tò 
&yevvncov is one or two?" (Fr. 44). 

^ With &yévntoc: Praep. ev. 4.5.4; Dem. ev. 4.10.16, 5.5.10, 5.12.2; Ecl. 34, 17; 214, 
14 Gaisford. With &yévvntos: Dem. ev. 1.5.19, 4.1.2; Eccl. theo. 2.6.1, 2.7.1, 2.14.15; Ps. 
110:1-2 (PG 23: 1149c). 

5 With dyévntoc: Dem. ev. 4.6.2; 4.15.13; 9.10.4; Eccl. theo. 1.11.3; 1.12.5; 2.23.4; 
Ecl. 124, 20 Gaisford. With óyévvntoc: h.e. 1.3.13; Praep. ev. 11.14.3-4; Eccl. theo. 1.7.3; 
2.7.17; Is. 1.41 (bis). 

© With &yévntoc only: Praep. ev. 7.15.8; Marc. 1.4.27; Ecl. 206, 6 Gaisford. 

47 With àyévntoc: Praep. ev. 7.15.7; 5.proem.1; 5.1.4; 5.1.12; 5.1.18; 5.17.5; Eccl. theo. 
3.3.64; Urk. 22.12; Ecl. 4, 23; 5, 8; 11, 24; 13, 3; 17, 12; 110, 4; 188, 25 Gaisford. With 
ayévvyntoc: Dem. ev. 5.1.7; Laud. 6.13; 11.12. 

55 With àyévntoc: Praep. ev. 7.12.2; 7.15.1; 13.15.9; h.e. 1.2.8; Dem. ev. 4.3.8; 4.6.6; 
5.1.19; 5.4.13; 5.6.3; Eccl. theo. 2.9.3; Ecl. 13, 6 Gaisford; Ps. 18:1 (PG 23: 185d). With 
ayévvyntoc: Dem. ev. 5.20.7. 

? With &yévntoc only: Dem. ev. 4.3.8. 

5 With &yévmtog: Eccl. theo. 1.20.33 (bis); with &yévvntog: Is. 2.12; Ps. 89:3-7 (PG 
23: 1133b). 

5! With àyévntoc: Dem. ev. 4.15.16, 4.15.18, 4.15.31, 4.15.39. With &yévvnxoc: Laud. 
11.17. 

? With &yévntog only: Eccl. theo. 1.20.12. 
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Father,” the Father's hypostasis," and also used it as substantive.” It is 
difficult to discern a distinct pattern of usage for either ayévvntoc or 
ayévntos, except to say that the latter is in general more frequent and 
especially so when used to modify the divine ‘nature’ and ‘substance’. 
Nonetheless, Eusebius thinks of &yévvntog and àyévntog as synony- 
mous.” For example, twice in Ecclesiastica theologia Eusebius supplies a 
gloss for ‘eternal’, once saying “eternal, which is to say ingenerate,” and 
once “eternal...which is to say, unbegotten."* While Eusebius some- 
times joins &yév(v)ntog with ‘eternal’ (oi6106),* far more frequently he 
joins it to ‘beginningless’ (Gvapyog),” as if they too were more or less 
synonymous. Such usage indicates that &yévvntog, &YÉVNTOÇ, &vopxyoc, 
and aïðıoç were functionally equivalent for Eusebius. Still, &yév(v)ntog 
is Eusebiuss most common name for God and it underscores "the 
creative power and uniqueness of the divine nature.”® 

In addition, Eusebius used a wide variety of other names for God, 
such as ‘Father’, which had more or less the same meaning as &yév(v)- 
"toc. The names he uses are both scriptural and non-scriptural, and 
convey a sense of the utter transcendence and power of God.” It has 
been noted that Eusebius found a congruence among Platonism, the 
Hebrew scriptures, and Christian writings, which allowed him to use a 
variety of scriptural and philosophical terms to describe God, though 
not always with sufficient critical analysis.” Yet this is not due to a 
mere syncretistic blending of scriptural and philosophical language, 


5? With àyévnxoc: Marc. 1.1.17; Ecl. 214, 14. With &yévvntog: Dem. ev. 4.3.5, 4.3.13, 
5.1.20. 

* With àyévvntog only: Eccl. theo. 2.7.3. 

5 With d&yévntog: Praep. ev. 11.9.3; Dem. ev. 4.7.4, 5.1.6, 5.4.6; Ecl. 16, 28 Gaisford. 
With dyévvntoc: Dem. ev. 4.15.15; Eccl. theo. 1.11.1, 2.14.7; Urk. 3.1; Is. 2.26; Laud. 
11.12, 12.6 

56 Prestige, "&yév[v]ntoc and yev[v]ntóc, and Kindred Words,” 488. 

* Eccl. theo. 2.3.3 (GCS 14: 102, 4 Klostermann / Hansen): óiótov, todt otv 
&yévytov; Eccl. theo. 2.12.2 (GCS 14: 113, 32 Kl. / H.): &t6tov... tovtéottw óyévvntov. 

? With &yévnvog: Dem. ev. 4.3.8; Marc. 1.1.17. With &yévvnvog: Dem. ev. 4.1.2; 
Marc. 1.1.17. 

> With &àyévntoc: Praep. ev. 7.12.2, 7.15.1; Dem ev. 4.3.8, 5.4.13, 5.4.14, 5.6.3; Marc. 
1.1.17, 1.4.27; Eccl. theo. 1.11.3, 1.12.5, 1.20.12, 1.20.33, 2.9.3. With &yévvntog: Eccl. 
theo. 1.2.1, 1.2.5, 1.7.3, 1.11.1, 2.6.1, 2.7.1, 2.7.3 (bis), 2.14.3, 2.14.7, 2.23.1; Is. 2.12; 
Laud. 6.13; Ps. 89:3-7 (PG 23: 1133b). 

© J. Rebecca Lyman, Christology and Cosmology: Models of Divine Activity in Ori- 
gen, Eusebius, and Athanasius (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 93-4, 96, and 112; 
quote from p. 94. 

& Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 91, 93, and 98-9. 

€ Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 91-3 and 107-9. 
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as if Eusebius gave equal weight to both schools of thought.9 Rather, 
scripture proved the correctness of philosophical descriptions of God. 
In other words, the non-scriptural names for God were implied by 
it and could be deduced from it. Indeed, Eusebius exhibits a certain 
glee in calling God by non-scriptural names, even if all of them basi- 
cally mean “beginningless and unbegotten/ingenerate.” For example, 
he says: “Common to all people is the account about God, the first and 
eternal, the alone, the unbegotten and supreme cause of all the uni- 
verse, and universal king.” Many names captured the unique status 
of God the Father of all. No single name sufficed. 

In contrast, Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia use ‘unbegotten’ 
instead of ‘Father’, not together with ‘Father’ as Asterius, Eusebius 
of Caesarea, and Theognis did. When speaking of God in se, Arius 
avoids the name ‘Father’ and calls him such names as 'unbegotten', 
‘eternal’, and '"beginningless'. Indeed, these are Arius's three primary 
names for God.‘ Eusebius of Nicomedia does a similar thing, though 
he uses only 'unbegotten'.* The letter to Alexander sent by Arius and 
his Alexandrian supporters is the best example of this usage. After 
professing the one God whom he calls by sixteen names including 
‘unbegotten’, ‘eternal’, and ‘beginningless’, but not ‘Father’, and stating 
that God has begotten an only-begotten Son, Arius only introduces the 
name ‘Father’ when refuting various heretical opinions about God’s 
begetting of the Son. Thereafter, he speaks of ‘God’ and ‘Father’, 
but the latter only in connection with the Son. The remainder of the 
extant writings of Arius and Eusebius exhibit similar usage. And so, 
unlike Eusebius of Caesarea, Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia use 


$ See Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 90, 93, 99 and 108; Holger Strutwolf, Die 
Trinitütstheologie und Christologie des Euseb von Caesarea (Gottingen: Vanderhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1999), 113-123. 

€ Eusebius, Dem. ev. 4.1.2 (GCS 23: 150, 5-7 Heikel): 6 uv oov nepi tod mpdtov 
xoi Gidiov Lóvou Te &yevvýtov xod éri návtæv aitioo TOV öAwv novnyeuóvog TE koi 
xogpociAéog Oeod xotvóg Grootv &vÜpánoig éoti Aóyoc. For similar texts, see Dem. 
ev. 4.3.5, 4.3.13, 4.15.15, and 5.1.20. 

& Urk. 6.2; Athanasius, Syn. 15.3. 

6° Peter Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God from Origen to Athanasius (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1994), 140. 

87 Urk. 8.3. 

8 Urk. 6.3; see Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 138-9. The distinction that 
Arius makes between ‘Father’ and ‘unbegotten’ is missed by Maurice Wiles, Archetypal 
Heresy: Arianism through the Centuries (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), 10-11. 

®© See Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 139, for further details. 
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‘unbegotten’ (and ‘eternal’ and ‘beginningless’ in Arius's case) instead 
of ‘Father’, not alongside of it. 

Arius offers some rationale for this usage. In an extract from the 
Thalia preserved by Athanasius, Arius says: 


As to what he is, God himself is ineffable to everyone. 
He alone has no equal, no one like him, nor one the same as him in 


lory. 
we x that he is 'unbegotten' because of the one who is begotten by 
nature. 
We name him ‘beginningless’ because of the one who has a beginning. 
We honor him as ‘eternal’ because of the one who came to be in time. 
The beginningless established the Son as the beginning of generate 
things.” 


Hence the ineffable nature of God can be described apophatically by 
opposing it with the known nature of the Son. Arius’s logic here is in 
line with the negative theology of the Apologists. It is well-known that 
Arius’s primary concern was to preserve the ingenerate uniqueness 
of God and from this he derives his description of the divine nature, 
in the words of Peter Widdicombe, as “the uniquely self-existent and 
unconstrained source of all existing things who transcends all limita- 
tion and thus is inexpressible.””’ Hence the names 'unbegotten', 'eter- 
nal’, and ‘beginningless’ most accurately describe God’s substance, 
even if they fall short of definitions. In this, Arius uses delineations 
similarly to the Apologists. 

The early Eusebians, then, considered cyév(v)ntog one of the pri- 
mary names for God. In addition, there was clearly an early Eusebian 
tradition of viewing terms like &yév(v)ntoç, ‘eternal’, and beginning- 
less’ as synonymous.” This set of terms, as we saw in Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea and Arius, emphasized the transcendence of God, and in this the 
Eusebians echoed the Apologists. At the same time, the usage of Arius 


7 Athanasius, Syn. 15.3 (AW II/1: 242, 9-14 Opitz): 
Av10c yotv 6 Ocóc kaðó otv &ppytos Gxocw drdpyel. 
{oov od8é Spotov, oby duddSoEov Éyet uóvoç oðtog. 
ayévwntov è adtdv Papev ià TOV THY qoot yevvntóv: 
TODTOV &vapxov GVLUVODLEV OX TOV &pxNV Éyovto, 
aidiov 68 adtov céBouev Sià TOV v xpóvotc yeyadta. 
&pxynv tov vidv £Onke tv yevntàv 6 &vapxoc. 
71 Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 140. 
72 Asterius also joined &yév(v)ntog to “‘beginningless’ (&vapxyoc); see Fr. 62 and 66. 
Note that Basil of Caesarea will later insist upon a distinction between 'eternal' and 
"beginningless' (Eun. 2.17). 
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and Eusebius of Nicomedia indicates a move toward preferring the 
transcendent names for God over against positive names like ‘Father’. 
The writings of other Eusebians do not exhibit this preference, who 
used positive and negative terms equally, and even in apposition, as 
“the unbegotten Father.” 

The creeds and statements of faith connected with the various east- 
ern councils in this period were slow to use &yév(v)ntoc. This name 
is not used in the creed or anathemas from the Council of Nicaea in 
325.” Neither is it used in any of the documents associated with the 
Councils of Rome and Antioch in 340-341 (the latter of whose so- 
called Fourth Creed of Antioch became standard in the east for nearly 
twenty years), nor in any of the texts produced by either the western 
or eastern factions at the Council of Serdica in 343.” Even though the 
Second and Fourth Creeds of the Antiochene council are considered 
classic expressions of Eusebian theology, the name for God that fea- 
tured so prominently in two of their greatest theologians— Asterius 
and Eusebius of Caesarea—does not make an appearance.” 

This began to change soon after the debacle of Serdica, a period of 
theological rapprochement and consensus building.” From the middle 
of the 340s, wyév(v)ntog starts to appear in synodal documents. The 
first example is the Macrostich Creed, produced by the Council of 
Antioch in 345. While this creed reproduces the Fourth Creed of 
Antioch, it appends a number anathemas. The usage of wyév(v)ntoc 
in the anathemas reflects that of previous Eusebians in two significant 
ways.” First, it is the Father who is explicitly called ‘unbegotten’, as in 
Eusebius of Caesarea but in contrast to the usage of Arius and Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia. Second, in three out of the four appearances of 


73 On the one hand, this is not surprising since the creed was designed to exclude 
Arius's theology, which gave special prominence to &yév(v)ntog. On the other hand, 
since Arius has accused Alexander of teaching that there were two &yév(v)nta, it is 
somewhat surprising that Alexander and his allies did not clarify their position that 
there is only one who can be called é&yév(v)ntoc. 

^ See Dok. 41 and 42. 

75 See Dok. 43. 

76 The bishops convened at Antioch in 341 explicitly distanced themselves from the 
theology of Arius; see Dok. 41.5. 

7 Lewis Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian 
Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 126-30; Hanson, The Search for the 
Christian Doctrine of God, 306-14. 

78 At this council Leontius was elected bishop of Antioch to replace the deposed 
Stephen. Within a few years, Aetius and Eunomius were part of his inner circle. 

? Dok. 44.5-8. 
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‘unbegotten’, it is joined to ‘beginningless’, in line with the Eusebian 
tradition of connecting these terms. 

Another example is the Sirmium Creed of 351, which similarly 
reproduces the Fourth Creed and appends its own anathemas. In the 
latter, &yévvnītoç is used as a substantive and to modify God: “the 
unbegotten”® and “the unbegotten God."*' ‘Unbegotten’ and ‘begin- 
ningless are treated as synonyms.? But elsewhere, and more fre- 
quently, ‘Father’ is used instead of ‘unbegotten’. One can discern a 
pattern of usage here. God is called *unbegotten' in those anathemas 
which condemn identifying God the Father with either the Son or the 
Holy Spirit. Hence it appears that those who drafted these anathemas 
believed that ‘unbegotten’ was the most suitable term for singling out 
the Father. 

Unfortunately we lack documents that report on the theological 
debates at the Councils of Arles in 353 and of Milan in 355. While the 
statement of faith from the meeting of bishops at Sirmium in 357 is 
extant, the closest it comes to using óyév(v)ntog is when it states that 
"the Father has no beginning."* But at this point we are on the verge 
of the emergence of Heteroousianism as a distinct theological stance. 

And so, the preceding survey shows that the prominence which 
the Heteroousians gave to ayév(v)ntog is both anticipated by and in 
line with Eusebian usage. At the same time, the priority they accorded 
the term over against other names for God appears to be a retrieval 
of the specific position of Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia that is 
reflected in the Sirmium Creed of 351. The usage of Aetius and Euno- 
mius does not exhibit the typical Eusebian "looseness" of employing 
other names for God like ‘Father’ alongside of 'unbegotten', as found 
in Asterius, Eusebius of Caesarea, and synodal documents from the 
late 340s and early 350s. Yet in contrast to Arius, the Heteroousians 
focus exclusively upon ‘unbegotten’ (incidentally, much as Eusebius 
of Nicomedia did). Therefore, the Heteroousians carved out for them- 
selves a unique stance within the earlier fourth-century tradition. In 
the next section I explore the reasons why the Heteroousians may have 


8° Athanasius, Syn. 27.3 (Anathema 4). 

*! Athanasius, Syn. 27.3 (Anathemas 10, 15, 16, and 19). 

® Athanasius, Syn. 27.3 (Anathema 26). 

* Hilary, Syn. 11 (PL 10: 489a): Patrem initium non habere. Athanasius and 
Socrates preserve an ancient Greek translation: tov è natépa &pxħv uñ exe; Atha- 
nasius, Syn. 28.9 (AW II/1: 257, 15-16 Opitz); Socrates, h.e. 2.30.38 (GCS n.f. 1: 145, 
18 Hansen). 
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made the name 'unbegotten' central in a way that diverged from ear- 
lier Eusebian usage. 


Early fourth-century debate over ‘unbegotten’ 


Alexander of Alexandria’s teaching that the Father and Son were co- 
eternal on account the Father’s eternal generation of the Son seemed 
to Arius and other early Eusebians as if he were implying that there 
were two “unbegottens,” that is, two first principles, which of course 
destroyed Christian monotheism. In response to their charge, Alexan- 
der vigorously denied that this was his teaching and agreed without 
complaint that the Father alone was legitimately called ‘unbegotten’.™ 
Nonetheless, it appears that his theology was still widely interpreted 
as implying two unbegottens. Surviving Eusebian documents from the 
320s are filled with statements that there is one unbegotten, that the 
Son is not unbegotten, that Father and Son are not co-unbegottens, 
that the Father alone is beginningless and eternal, and so forth. The 
same documents affirm that the Son is begotten, not eternal, has a 
beginning, and so forth.® 

On one level, the disagreement appears to be over which terms 
apply to which beings. The Eusebian consensus is that ayév(v)nto¢ is 
limited to the Father, and in this they are in line with the Christian 
tradition that we have outlined above. But the fact that no one in this 
period was advocating the use of å&yév(v)ntoç for the Son prompts us 
to seek the more fundamental issues that were at stake. The Eusebians 
were not simply refuting a distortion of Alexander's views, nor were 
they merely decrying the demolition of monotheism that a doctrine of 
two unbegottens implied. In their response to Alexander they did not 
offer specific arguments why God must be one, but rather deployed a 
different tactic. 

If one looks at the contexts in which the Eusebians affirmed that 
there was one &yév(v)nxog and not two, the other level of the issues 
at stake becomes clearer. It was not solely Alexander's belief that the 
Father and Son were co-eternal, but even more so his advocacy of the 
Son's being “from the Father" (&k tod noxpóc) that led the Eusebians to 
assert the Father's unique ingeneracy. For Alexander's interpretation 
of how the Son was from Father—that the Son was from the substance 


54 Urk. 14.19; 14.46. 
$5 Urk. 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, and 21; Dok. 13. 
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of the Father—seemed to the Eusebians to imply that the Son was 
the same kind of being as the Father. Early Eusebian documents are 
replete with denials of this and with attempts to explain how the Son 
was from the Father or from God in alternative ways." A passage from 
Eusebius of Nicomedia’s letter to Paulinus of Tyre summarizes these 
concerns in comments upon Proverbs 8:22: 


If he [ie. the begotten] were from him [ie. the unbegotten], that is, 
derived from him, as though a part of him, or from an outflow of his 
substance, it could still not be said that he is created or established. ... 
For what exists from the unbegotten would still not be created or estab- 
lished, either by another or by him, since it is unbegotten from the begin- 
ning. If calling him begotten gives any basis for thinking that, should he 
have been generated from the Father’s substance, he also has from him 
identity of nature, we know that the scripture speaks not of him alone 
as begotten, but also does so in the case of those entirely unlike him by 
nature. [Here Eusebius cites Is 1:2, Deut 32:18, and Job 38:28]. None of 
these suggests nature from nature, but in each case the generation of 
generated things from his will. For there is nothing from his substance, 
but each and every thing, insofar as it has been generated, is generated 
by his will.” 


First of all, saying that the Son was “from the Father” as if it meant 
“from the substance of the Father” seemed hopelessly materialistic to 
the Eusebians, and they consistently denied material ways of conceptu- 
alizing the Father's begetting of the Son.** Anti-materialistic concerns 
aside, the Eusebians also maintained that what is from the substance 
of the unbegotten must itself be unbegotten in substance. Eusebius 
of Nicomedia describes this as "identity of nature" and “nature from 
nature." Elsewhere in the same letter, Eusebius expresses the same 


8$ Urk. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 13. 

87 Urk. 8.5-7 (AW II: 16, 12-17, 5 Opitz): ei 08 E: Q'0100, TOVTÉOTIV ÅT’ ADTOD 
fv Os äv u£poc o100 1 & 0 amoppoiag this ovoias, ovK Gv Étt KTIOTÒV ODSE Gepehoroy 
eivat £A£yeto-... tÒ up ÈK 100 ayevviytou bndpxov kptotóv ët òp étépov Tj bn’ o100 
Ñ OeueAvotóv oo àv etn, && &pync &yévvntov onópyov. ei 68 tò yevvyntov adtov Aégye- 
oar dndBaotv Tiva. nopéxet, as ðv èk Ts ovotag ths mopurtis OvTOV Yeyovóvo. Kal 
Éyew £k TOUTOD ilv tavtótnta ms pdoens, “Wyv@oKopev óc od nepi Q0100 póvov 
TÒ yevvntòv eivot enotv n ypoayn, GAAG xoi éni TOV avopotov adt® Kota TNÁVTO gi 
ovoet....ob ti]v púa £x Tis púoewç SiNyobLEVOS, AAAA thy p’ &k&oto TOV yevoué- 
vov k “on BovAnpatos adtod yéveow. oddév yàp got ék Tig odoias abtod, m&vta 
dé PovAnuati adtod yevoueva. Exaotov, > koi éyévEeto, EoTiv. 

8 Urk. 1.4, 6.3, 6.5, and 9.1. Urk. 6.3 is notable because here Arius explicitly denies 
that the Son was begotten in the materialistic ways held by Valentinus, Manichaeus, 
Sabellius, and Hieracas. 
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idea: “He has not been generated from his substance and in no way 
at all participates in the nature of the unbegotten or exists from his 
substance.” A passage of Eusebius of Caesarea provides a good 
expression of the logic: 


So the Son was not ingenerate within the Father, as one thing within 
another for infinite and beginningless ages, being a part of him which 
afterwards was changed and discharged, and thereby came to be outside 
of him. For such a one would even be liable to alteration and in such a 
situation there would be two ingenerates, the issuer and the issued.” 


Because the Eusebians found “from the Father” so problematic, they 
asserted either that the Son was from nothing or generated by the 
will of God.” These ways of conceiving the Son’s generation from the 
Father were thought to insure that the Son did not share the Father’s 
unbegotten nature. 

It is hard to determine why the Eusebians found such a possibility 
so problematic. The weight of tradition, which did not call the Son 
&yév(v)ntoc, may have been factor. Two unbegottens would obvi- 
ously destroy monotheism as well. But neither of these reasons is 
stated explicitly. Yet there is some hint that the Eusebians were try- 
ing to maintain divine simplicity and immutability. They consistently 
deny that the Son is a part (uépoc), outflow (anoppoia), or issuing 
(npóBAnuos tpoBoAn) of the Father.” If this were so, then the Father's 
simplicity would be compromised. Paulinus of Tyre exhibits this con- 
cern clearly: 


® Urk. 8.3 (AW III/1: 16, 3-4 Opitz): oùòx £x tfjg obotas adtod yeyovóc, kaðóñov 
ths OvoEws tfjg &yevviitov uh uetéyov Tj Ov EK tfjg Odoias avdtod. See also Urk. 21 
(AW III/1: 42 Opitz): “But if we say that the Son of God is also uncreated (increatum 
= &yév(v)ntog), then we begin to confess that he is the same in substance with the 
Father” (Si verum dei filium et increatum dicimus, 6uoovoiov cum patre incipimus 
confiteri). 

?' Dem. ev. 5.1.13, 1-5 (GCS 23: 212, 12-16 Heikel): oo totvov wg Etepov év étépo 
&6 &neipov Kai &véápyov aidvov fv 6 vidg åyévntoç £v TO natpi, uépog Gv abtod 6 
uetoAn0ev Sotepov koi kevabév éxtdg adTOD yéyovev- tponñç yàp Sn toOto oiketov, 
Kai S60 y’ äv obtms åyévnta eiev, vo mpoPeBANKos Kai tò npoBeBANLEVov. This argu- 
ment is anti-Gnostic. 

?! Urk. 1.4-5, 6.3, 7, and 11. Arius expresses the logic well; see Urk. 1.5 (AW III/1: 
3, 5-6 Opitz): “We are also persecuted for this reason, because we say that he is from 
nothing. We speak in this way because he is neither part of God nor from some sub- 
strate” (Sià todto OwoxóueOo. Kai bt etnopev, £& odk Svtwv gotiv. odtws 5é einopev, 
KaBdtt od5é uépog Oeod got oddé é& ónokeuiévov vwóc). See also Ayres, Nicaea and 
its Legacy, 53. 

2 Urk. 1.4-5, 6.3, and 8.5. 
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As for the Father, since he is indivisible and partless, he becomes Father of 
the Son, not by issuing him, as some think. For if the Son is an issuing of 
the Father and something begotten from him, such as those begotten 
of animals are, he who issues and he who has been issued are necessar- 
ily bodies.” 


If the Son were from the Father in this way, it would involve the Father 
in change.” Arius supplies a concise expression of the Eusebian con- 
cern to preserve divine simplicity and immutability. After citing a few 
scriptural testimonies about how the Son is from the Father, he says 
that if these are “understood by some to mean that he is a part of 
him the same in substance and an issuing, then according to them the 
Father is composite and divisible and mutable.”” 

And so, the Eusebian insistence on calling only God the Father 
&yév(v)ntoc was meant to secure the doctrines of divine simplicity and 
immutability. But as a corollary, it precluded an identity of nature 
between Father and Son. If the Son was not from the substance of the 
Father, then the Father was unbegotten and the Son was not. In other 
words, the Eusebian promotion of &yév(v)nxog resulted in Father and 
Son being different in substance—the Heteroousian position avant la 
lettre?* This is not to say that the Eusebians did not affirm likeness 
between Father and Son. Indeed, elsewhere in the letter of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia cited above he affirms it, but in terms of other than like- 
ness of nature." One of the principal ways that the Eusebians affirmed 
the Son's likeness to the Father without identity of nature was in their 
understanding of how the Son was the image of God. In virtue of 


3 Urk. 9.1 (AW III/1l: 17, 7-18, 3 Opitz): mepi matpdg og &ðaipetoçs Qv Kat 
åàuépiotog vioO ytyvexon nathp, oo TPCPAAV aùtóv, Gc Olovtat TIVES. ei yàp npópAnu 
gotw Ó vidg TOD rotpóc xoi yévvnua £& adtod, Onola tà TOV COV yevvriaco, &véeykm 
cya. eivat tov xpoaAóvro: xoi tov npoBeBAnuévov. 

% Urk. 1.4, 6.2, and 8.4 

°° Urk. 6.5 (AW III/1: 13, 18-19 Opitz). 

% Athanasius attributes phraseology to Arius that approximates later Heteroousian 
expressions: Or. 1.6, 4-5 (AW I/1: 115 Metzler / Savvidis): “In everything the Word is 
alien to and unlike the substance and distinctiveness of the Father;" 1.6, 14-15 (AW 
I/1: 115 M. / S): “The substances of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are alien to each 
other;" and so forth. It is Eusebius of Nicomedia who comes closest to heteroousios 
when he says in Urk. 8.3 (AW III/1: 16, 4-5 Opitz) that the Son is *different in nature 
and in power" (Éxepov «fj pdoet koi tH Svuvéper). 

?' Urk. 8.3-4 (AW III/1: 16, 4-6 and 9-10): “But he has been generated as entirely 
different in nature and in power and is generated in perfect likeness of the state and 
power of the one who has made him.... he is created, established, and begotten in a 
substance and in an immutable and inexpressible nature and in likeness to the one 
who has made him." 
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being the image of God, the Son was clearly distinct from the Father in 
both number and substance, but pre-eminently like the Father because 
he mediated knowledge of God.” The theological rhetoric of the Euse- 
bians sought to exclude two extreme positions on the Son: (1) that he 
was unbegotten as the Father, and (2) that he was begotten as all other 
begotten beings.” Their theology is therefore an articulation of how 
the Son occupies this middle position between these two poles, in what 
ways the Son is like and unlike both the unbegotten Father and crea- 
tures. In neither case was the Son like the other in substance. There- 
fore, while the Eusebians promoted the attribution of dyév(v)nto¢ to 
the Father alone in order to uphold divine simplicity and immutabil- 
ity, it resulted in an inchoate doctrine of difference in substance. 

This interpretation of the Eusebian emphasis on &yév(v)nxog also 
contextualizes the Nicene Creed. Since its framers wanted to exclude 
the theology of Arius, they glossed the phrase “begotten from the 
Father" (yevvnÂévta éx tod noxpóc) with “that is, from the substance 
of the Father" (tovteotw éx tfjg odotas too matpdc) and added the 
homoousios. The gloss promotes Alexander's interpretation of “from 
the Father" and the homoousios targets the doctrine that was the con- 
sequence of Eusebian concern to preserve divine simplicity and immu- 
tability, namely, difference in substance." While the Nicene Creed, by 
inserting these lines, may have successfully excluded the theology of 
Arius in no uncertain terms, these same lines nonetheless also explain 
subsequent Eusebian resistance to it. 

Asterius witnesses to debate over &yév(v)ntog and advances it. 
Unfortunately, the fragmentary state of his writings hinders efforts at 
reconstructing the argumentative basis for his theology. His fragments 
derive from two separate works. The first is the theological handbook 
entitled the Syntagmation published around 320-321, a book which 
Athanasius claimed that Arius himself used.'?' Fragments of this work 
are preserved in Athanasius. The second work of Asterius is a letter 


? Mark DelCogliano, “Eusebian Theologies of the Son as Image of God before 
341," JECS 14.4 (2006): 459—484. 

°° On the latter theme, see Urk. 6.2-3, 7, 9.1, 11, and 13. The Eusebian rhetoric is 
most clearly seen in Eusebius, Dem. ev. 5.1.13-24. 

10 G., C. Stead, ““Eusebius’ and the Council of Nicaea,” JTS n.s. 24 (1973), 86, 
argues that “from the substance of the Father” was specifically aimed at Eusebius of 
Nicomedia’s letter to Paulinus. 

11 Athanasius, Decr. 8.1 (AW II/1: 7, 20-21 Opitz): koi toto yàp Aotépiog ó 0000 
Eypayev, ó 02 "Apetog petaypcwas SédmKE totg idiots, 
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written in defense of the letter that Eusebius of Nicomedia wrote to 
Paulinus of Tyre, which I cited from above. Apparently the theological 
language used by Eusebius in his widely-circulated letter had become 
within a few years after its composition so outdated that it was a cause 
of embarrassment among the Eusebians.’” Fragments of this letter are 
preserved in the fragmentary writings of Marcellus of Ancyra.'? 

Long ago Wilhelm Kólling argued that the title of Asterius's Syntag- 
mation was Ilepi tod cyev(v)ntov.' This seems unlikely, but without 
a doubt the &yév(v)ntog was one of the principal themes of Asterius's 
handbook. Like his fellow Eusebians, he affirms that there is one 
&yév(v)nvog? and denies that there are two à&yév(v)nta.!” Asterius 
also seems to make such affirmations and denials when discussing how 
the Son is from the Father, even though none of the extant fragments 
explicitly preserve this context. He affirms that the Son was begot- 
ten from the Father,'? but also amassed a collection of scriptural tes- 
timonies to deny that the Son was from the Father by nature (púos1), 
which to him meant that he was like the Father in substance (ópotog 
abt Kat’ ovotav).'!° He considered this to be the theme of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia's letter (from which I cited above): 


The main point of the letter is to ascribe the generation of the Son to 
the will of the Father and not to represent the offspring as the result of 
a change in God. This is what the wisest of the fathers have declared 
in their own handbooks, guarding against the impiety of heretics, who 
falsely alleged that God's childbearing is corporeal and passionate, teach- 
ing the issuings.'"” 


12 Joseph T. Lienhard, Contra Marcellum. Marcellus of Ancyra and Fourth-Century 
Theology (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1999), 92 
and 95. 

13 The extant Asterian fragments may derive from a single work; see Markus Vin- 
zent, Asterius von Kappadokien: Die theologischen Fragmente (Leiden / New York / 
Kóln: Brill, 1993), 34-7. 

w4 Wilhelm Kólling, Geschichte der arianischen Háresie, 2 vols. (Gütersloh: C. Ber- 
telsmann, 1874-1883), 1.99-103 and 2.99f. 

105 Fr. ]. See Vinzent, Asterius von Kappadokien, 42-3 and 147-9. 

106 Ep 12. 

17 Fr, 3, 

108 See Fr. 5, 44, and 76. 

1? Fr. 10 and 11. 

10 Er. 74 (134-8 Vinzent). 

Fr. 5 (84 Vinzent): tò yàp kegáAoov eivat tfjg éniotoAfjg eni thy BovAnv tod 
TOTP &veveyxetv TOD vio0 thv yéveow, koi Wh xóOog &roefivar Tod Oe00 thy yovv: 
STEP oi COPMTATOL tv TAtTEpwV £v toic OiKEioIg ovvté&ypuaot &negrvavto, pviačáue- 
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Rather than being from God in this manner, Asterius denies, in typi- 
cal Eusebian fashion, that the Son was from the Father as if a part of 
him'"? and maintains that the Son was begotten, made, generated by 
the will of the Father.'? 

But Asterius also advanced upon Eusebian arguments. He was 
the first to offer a precise definition of the term &yév(v)ntoc: “that 
which has not been made but always exists."!'* Such a definition was 
no doubt aimed at clarifying the existing ambiguity of the term, but 
also would have clearly excluded the Son from being called &yév(v)- 
ntoc.? Hence it is a definition formulated to support Eusebian the- 
ology. Asterius also appears to have honed the rhetoric of Eusebian 


vot TOV aipetikóv Thy GogPetav, ot COMATIKHY Tiva Kai xo mtv xoceyeboovto TOD 
Osoi thy texvoyoviay, tàs npopoA&c SoyuatiCovtes. 

12 Fr, 76. 

13 Fr, 16, 18 and 20 (BovAnoer); 18 (BeAnoer); 73 (xfj BovAfi, tH Bovàńuartı). See 
also Fr. 5 and 19. 

14 Fr, 2 (82 Vinzent): &yévntov eivai tò uù noufév, KAA’ ótóiov Sv. I label this 
Asterian definition AA. The words óti6tov óv are uncertain, and I prefer the reading 
dei öv. AA is preserved in Athanasius, where the reading of the Athanasius Werke 
edition (based on mss. support) is dei dv (Or. 1.30, 24-25; AW I/1: 141 Metzler / 
Sawvidis). Bardy also preferred this reading: Fr. 7 (344 Bardy). Yet there is also mss. 
support for àtóiov. But Vinzent’s reading is ultimately based on a "philosophical" 
definition later preserved in Athanasius, Decr. 28.4, which I label DD: tò on&pyov 
uév, uńte 68 yevntov uńte &pxňv &oynkóc eig tò eivor, GAA’ ótótov Sv koi 451698 0pov 
(AW II/1: 25, 9-10 Opitz). A few lines later Athanasius rephrases DD at Decr. 28.6: tò 
ui Éyov py eig tò eivor undé yevntov Tj Ktiotév, GAA’ ótótov öv (25, 14-15 Opitz). 
Though DD does not correspond exactly to any of three philosophical definitions that 
Athanasius offered earlier in Or. 1.30, nor to AA, it has similarities to both AA and 
the third philosophical definition [=D3]. D3 reads tò onópyov uév, uħ yevvnðèv 68 x 
1wogc UNDE GAM, Exov ExvTOD tiva natépa (Or. 1.30, 22-23; AW I/1: 140 M. / S.). D3 
and DD are similar because both affirm that the ayévntov subsists (tò onópxyov) but 
deny that it is either generated (ii yevvnðèv bé = ufrce RIS yevntov) or has a beginning 
(unde dAws Éyov Eavtod tiva natépa = uńte &pyiv &oynkóc eig tò eivai). AA and DD 
are similar because each adds an &AA& clause that affirms the permanent existence 
of the &yévytov. Hence D3 appears to be a conflation produced by Athanasius and 
as such not a preservation of Asterius’s own words. Indeed, Athanasius presents D3 
as a philosophical definition, not Asterius’s. Therefore, it seems a dubious move to 
reconstruct AA based on D3. Note that D3 is remarkably similar to the definition of 
àyévvmtoc that Athanasius preserved in Syn. 46 (AW II/1: 271, 18-19 Opitz), where 
he glosses it as &ktiotov. 

75 Markus Vinzent lists another definition as Fr. 4 (82 Vinzent): åyévntov eivat 
TOTO TO uh Éyov tod eivou tòv otov, GAAG xoi roig &yevntoig adtOV aïtiov eig tò 
yevéoðar cvyxé&vovra, “that which does not have a cause of its being but for those 
things generated is itself the cause of their generation." Athanasius preserved this defi- 
nition at Decr. 29.2 (AW II/1: 25, 29-26, 1 Opitz), but does not attribute it to Asterius, 
but to unnamed xaxopyot. Therefore, I find Vinzent's attribution of this definition 
suspect. It is clear enough, however, that it is a Eusebian definition. 
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arguments. He provoked his opponents by asking: “Is the unbegot- 
ten one or two?”!' The question backed his opponents into a corner. 
No one would dare answer, “two.” And so, when someone gave the 
expected answer, “one,” Asterius would reply: “then the Son belongs 
to things generated.” The fragmentary state of Asterius’s writings do 
not permit further conclusions about his contributions to the ongo- 
ing debate over cyév(v)ntog. But that they were effective, or at least 
significant, is proven by the fact that both Athanasius and Marcellus 
of Ancyra deemed it expedient to refute him. 

The earlier Eusebian tradition is evident in the anathemas of Mac- 
rostich Creed of 345 and the Sirmian Creed of 351. The former creed 
rejects Arius's idea that the Son is from nothing and affirms that he 
is from God.!? But it still stresses that the &yév(v)nxog is one and that 
the Son is not cvvoyévvntog with the Father.!? The latter creed simi- 
larly condemns anyone who maintains that the Son is from nothing 
and not from God,’ that he is &yév(v)nvoc, and that there are two 
àyév(v)nta."! The latter creed is also concerned as well to uphold the 
simplicity and immutability of God.'? The continued stress on the one 
&yév(v)ntoc in these anathemas indicates an ongoing Eusebian fear 
that their opponents’ theology compromised divine simplicity and 
immutability. And so, the features of the earlier Eusebian insistence 
upon one &yév(v)nog passed into the creeds of the late 340s and early 
350s, albeit not without some modification. 

Athanasius represents the most vociferous opposition to the Euse- 
bian theology of the one &yév(v)ntog. He rejected this term (as well 
as yev(v)nxóg) as useless for designating the Father (and the Son). His 
argumentation against wyév(v)nto¢ is found on three separate occasions 
spanning twenty years." Athanasius advanced three distinct argu- 


16 Asterius, Fr. 44, 3-4 (108 Vinzent): £v tò &yévvntov ñ 000; See also Fr. 72. 

!7 Athanasius, Or. 1.30, 1-9 (AW I/1: 139-40 Metzler / Savvidis): oóxoóv 6 vióg 
TOV YEVITOV OTI. 

U8 Dok. 44.5. 

19 Dok. 44.5-8. 

120 Athanasius, Syn. 27.3 (Anathema 1). 

7! Athanasius, Syn. 27.3 (Anathema 26). 

122 Athanasius, Syn. 27.3 (Anathemas 4 and 16). 

123 Or, 1.30-34 (ca. 339); Decr. 28-31 (ca. 351-353); and Syn. 46 (ca. 359). See 
Xavier Morales, La théologie trinitaire d'Athanase d'Alexandrie (Paris: Institut d'Études 
Augustiniennes, 2006), 211-17. 
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ments. First, the term is unscriptural, but rather derived from Greek 
philosophy. This makes it immediately suspect to Athanasius. 

Second, ayév(v)ntog is ambiguous. In Oratio contra Arianos 1.30 
he lists three distinct philosophical senses of the term, though two are 
dismissed as absurd.” The viable sense is “that which subsists, but has 
neither been begotten from someone nor has any sort of father at all." 
It is in this context that he cited Asterius's definition, for the purpose 
of further muddying the waters: “that which has not been made, but 
which always exists." Athanasius points out that even the Son can 
be called &yév(v)ntog according to Asterius's definition."? Hence the 
polyvalence of &yév(v)ntog useless as a meaning designation for the 
Father." Athanasius makes a similar argument in both De decretis 
and De synodis, though the definitions of &yév(v)ntog that he uses vary 
from his earlier ones. 

Third, Athanasius objects to óyév(v)ntog because it correlates the 
Father, not to the Son, but to "the things which came to be through 
the Son"?! and thereby includes the Son among the generated (i.e. 
created) beings. To Athanasius, this obscures the Son's unique sta- 
tus. But since ‘Father’ correlates to the Son, by implication it includes 
the works made through the Son and so is more accurate than 
&yév(v)ntvoc.? 

And so, Athanasius problematized not only saying that God was 
&yév(v)ntoc, but also what was meant when it is said. Therefore, Atha- 
nasius questioned nearly 200 years of Christian usage and sought to 
overturn it. Athanasius could have been seen as a threat to traditional 
Christianity. On a Eusebian interpretation, the elimination &yév(v)- 
(tog as the unique designation for the Father would have signaled as 
well a lack of commitment to divine simplicity and immutability. The 


7* Athanasius, Or. 1.30.3-4; Decr. 28.1-3; Syn. 46.2. 

75 Athanasius, Or. 1.30.5-33.8; Decr. 28.4-29.4; Syn. 46.2-3. 

26 Or, 1.30, 22-23 (AW I/1: 140 Metzler / Savvidis): tò onópxov uév, ufi yevvnðèv 
bé Ék tivo unõè GAws Exov avto tiva natépa. In n. 114 above, this definition was 
labeled D3. 

77 Or, 1.30, 24-25 (AW I/1: 141 Metzler / Savvidis): &yévytov eivar tò uh xowév, 
GAA’ Gel Ov. 

28 Or. 1.31. 

29 Or, 1.342. 

80 Morales, La théologie trinitaire d’Athanase d'Alexandrie, 214-5. 

131 Or, 1.33, 10-11 (AW I/1: 143 Metzler / Savvidis): xoi tò &yévntov &pa od iX 
TOV vióv, GAAG Sie tà Ov Vi0d yevóuevo onpatveca. 

132 Or. 1.33.8; Decr. 30.4. 
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Eusebians may have been asserting the use of óyév(v)ntog precisely 
because Athanasius sought to undermine that usage. 

Given the prominence of &yév(v)ntog in the Trinitarian debates of 
the first half of the fourth century among the Eusebians, and their 
view of its connection with preserving divine simplicity and immu- 
tability, it should come as no surprise that Aetius and Eunomius saw 
this term as of the utmost significance for any viable theology. Their 
position represents one interpretation of earlier fourth-century Euse- 
bian reflections upon this term and its significance. It is also possible 
that the Heteroousian view of &yév(v)ntog represents a specifically 
anti-Athanasian stance. The Heteroousians may have retrieved earlier 
Eusebian stress on cyév(v)ntoc, and made the term central in their 
theology in direct opposition to Athanasius’s denigration of the term. 
But the Heteroousians took the further step of not simply seeing the 
term as a marker for God’s unique ontological status, but as signify- 
ing the divine essence itself. I explore why they made this move in the 
next section. 


II. Athanasius and Eunomius 


The preceding part has shown the cardinal significance of ‘unbegot- 
ten' in the early fourth century. So far nothing has accounted for the 
Heteroousian belief that this name reveals substance. But this posi- 
tion too was similarly influenced by prior fourth-century dispute over 
what divine names signified, further demonstrating how engaged the 
Heteroousians were with contemporary theological debates. I argue 
that the Heteroousian theory of names— more specifically, Eunomius's 
theory—owes something to Athanasius's understanding of how names 
are said of God. In what follows, I discuss two passages of Athanasius 
that contain ideas strikingly similar to those of Eunomius. The first 
demonstrates that a commonality of ideas about names and natures 
existed between the two theologians. The second Athanasian passage, 
I suggest, was decisive for the formulation of Eunomius's theory of 
names because it addressed how names are applied to a God who is 
simple. 


Athanasius on name and nature 


In Chapter One I explained how Eunomius's theory of names resulted 
in homonymy and cited a passage from Apologia 18, in which he 
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stated that natures are primary but names secondary and as a result 
each name takes on meaning according to the dignity of its bearer." 
The principle that Eunomius expressed there is very similar to one 
formulated by Athanasius in his interpretation of Hebrews 3:2. This 
was one of the verses his opponents used to justify calling the Son a 
‘thing-made’. In their minds, when the verse speaks of Christ as faith- 
ful to him who made him (xà nomjoavtt aùtóv), it is a straightforward 
inference to claim that he is something made (xotnua) by God. Atha- 
nasius denies this interpretation since he believes that the name 'thing- 
made' belongs exclusively to the realm of creatures, one of which he 
thinks the Son is not. 

Athanasius's challenge, then, is to argue that Hebrews 3:2 does not 
mean that the Son is a ‘thing-made’ as he understands the term even 
though the verse says that God made him. To this end, he adopts the 
principle that the particular expressions used when speaking about the 
Son do not matter as long as “what the Son is according to nature is 
confessed."'?* He writes: 


For terms do not repudiate the nature; rather, the nature draws the terms 
to itself and changes them. Indeed, the terms are not prior to substances, 
but substances are first and the terms for them are second. Therefore, 
when the substance is a thing-made or creature, then *he has made" and 
“he has come to be" and “he created" are said in the proper sense in their 
case and they signify a thing-made. But when the substance is something 
begotten and Son, then “he has made" and “he has come to be" and “he 
created” are no longer said in the proper sense in his case, nor do they 
signify a thing-made. But instead of “he has begotten” the expression “he 
has made” is used indifferently.' 


Athanasius then proceeds to cite a number of examples from daily life 
and scripture wherein people call others by a name that does not reflect 


33 See Chapter One, p. 41. 

134 Or. 2.3, 5-6 (AW I/1: 179 Metzler / Savvidis): 6voucCovow oi &ytou ós &ðtapópov 
TOD priiotog Svtog ni TOV totottov, EWS TO KATH DOL ópoAoyettat. 

133 Or, 2.3, 7-14 (AW I/1: 179 M. / S.): oo yàp ai Aé&eig thv qoo naparpoðvat, 
OAKS pov À Q0616 TAS Mées eis &ccotilv EAkovoa petapóAher. Koi yàp ob npótepar 
TOV ODOLOV ai AgGers, GAN’ ai odio TPOtOAL, koi Sevtepor tovtov ai éber. 610 koi 
ötav T| obota roina Ti xtiopa th TOTE TO »énoínoe« Koi TO »Eyéveto« Koi TÒ »ÉkttoE« 
Kupias én’ abtOv Aéyeton TE Koi onpoiver TÒ Tonua. “Otav dé f| odota yévvnuo ü xoi 
vióg, TOTE TÒ »éxoínoe« koi TO »&yéveto« koi TO »€KTIOEVK, ODKETL KUPÍOG Ex’ adTOD 
Kettar odd notnuo onuaivet: GAN’ &vti TOD »&yévvmoe« TO »énotnoev« KOLAPOPWS TIC 
Kexpntat puat. See Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 214-7, for a discussion of 
the interpretative principle Athanasius formulates here. 
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their nature but without forgetting the “genuineness” (tò yvrjotov) of 
their nature.?* For example, a father often calls his sons ‘servants’ but 
this does not nullify the fact that they are his genetic offspring. In this 
case, his sons remain his sons even if he does not call them such. This 
is the essential point. 

Accordingly, Athanasius’s solution to the problem of 'thing-made' 
is to argue that the nature of the substance itself determines the mean- 
ing of the names applied to that substance. Those names said “in the 
proper sense" (kvptwc) of the substance accurately communicate the 
nature of the one thus named and their meanings are not altered. They 
are literally true. The sons of fathers are called 'sons' in the proper 
sense because that is what they really are. Other names not said in the 
proper sense do not reflect the nature of the one thus named. They 
are not literally true, but are imprecise ways of referring to or describ- 
ing the natures. Hence, while a father can call his sons ‘servants’, they 
remain sons. Such is the case when “to make,” “to come to be,” or “to 
create” is said of the Son. Since the Son’s substance is not made or cre- 
ated, and has not come to be, but is rather begotten, when “to make,” 
“to come to be,” or “to create” is said of the Son, these expressions 
mean “to beget” because they are used of a being who is by nature 
something begotten. The nature of which the verbs are used deter- 
mines their meaning. Hence, they are synonymous with “to beget.” 

Just as Eunomius claimed that ‘creature’ was homonymously said of 
the Son and all other beings, so too Athanasius claims that “to make, 
come to be, and create” are said homonymously of the same. In both 
cases the claim is based on the principle that natures are primary and 
names secondary, and that the dignity of the nature determines the 
meaning of the name applied to it. Yet both Eunomius’s and Atha- 
nasius’s application of this principle suffers from the same weakness: 
they do not propose the criteria by which one can know whether a 
name either accurately reflects the dignity (Eunomius), or is said prop- 
erly (Athanasius), of the one of whom it is said. Both base their views 
on prior assumptions. Peter Widdicombe is surely correct to note that 
for Athanasius, the Rule of Faith “provides us with the necessary prior 
knowledge that the Son who may be described as ‘made’ in any given 
text in fact the Son by nature.”!*” But this understanding of the Rule of 


36 Or, 2.3.4-6. 
17 Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 215. 
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Faith is shaped by his own theological assumptions and someone like 
Arius—or Eunomius, for that matter—would not have agreed with 
him.'** Hence his argument for which names are said properly is ten- 
dentious, even if ‘Son’ has the weight of Christian tradition behind it. 

Eunomius did not take over Athanasius’s language of names said 
“in the proper sense,” perhaps detecting the subjectivity of the claim. 
For him, “to beget” meant the same as “to make, come to be, and 
create” when said of the Only-Begotten. Yet these four verbs did not 
mean the same as when applied to creatures. The main point is that 
Eunomius enunciated the very same argument as Athanasius when 
discussing the Son’s names. He claimed that natures were primary and 
names secondary; the meaning of names is a function of the dignity of 
the nature to which they were applied. While it is difficult to claim that 
Eunomius knew this Athanasian passage, the commonality of ideas 
between the two is striking. 


Athanasius on divine simplicity and predication 


Along with the importance of 'unbegotten' in the early fourth century 
there was growing concern over precisely what it was about God that 
names signified. For example, when speaking about the names ‘Father’, 
‘Son’, and ‘Holy Spirit’, the Second Dedication Creed (341) says: “the 
names are given neither carelessly nor without meaning, but they sig- 
nify (onuowóvtov) in a precise manner the peculiar subsistence (thv 
oikeiav...dndo0taotv) of each of those named, as well as their rank and 
glory, such that they are three in subsistence but one in agreement.” 
As mentioned earlier, both Aetius and Eunomius use the exact phrase 
“signifies subsistence” (onuowóvtov...onóotocw), though they were 
talking about different names. Hence their language of “signifying 
subsistence" may reflect contemporary theological usage. But the Het- 
eroousians omit mention of rank and glory, and focus exclusively on 
the subsistence or substance that names signify. 


88 See Frances Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 29-45, on how Athanasius inter- 
preted the Bible according to the unitive *mind" (dianoia) of scripture that he learned 
from the Rule of Faith. 

7? Dok. 41.4.5-6 (AW III/1: 147, 3-6 Brennecke et al.): tv 6vouctov ody &mA GG o008 
&pyGv Kewévov, GAAG onpowóvtov àxpióc thv oixetav £&otov tv óvouaGouévov 
drdotacw te Kai váGw xod SdEav, dg eivor TH èv ónootáce: tpia, TH SE ovupovig ëv. 

1 Aetius, Synt. 27; Eunomius, Apol. 12, 9-10. 
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Thomas Kopecek has suggested that Aetius, realizing that ‘unbegot- 
ten’ did not refer to God’s deeds or power—or we might add, rank 
and glory—concluded that the term did not refer to God’s attributes 
or relations but to his essence.'*' I think this is a reasonable description 
of the logical process, but Kopecek does not explain what prompted 
Aetius to make this move. I suggest that this move is due to an appre- 
ciation on the part of the Heteroousians of the implications of divine 
simplicity. Earlier we saw the centrality of the doctrine of simplicity in 
the Heteroousian theory of names. The Eusebian emphasis on the one 
unbegotten as a way of preserving divine simplicity and immutability 
may lie in the background to this. Here I argue that it was Athana- 
sius who prompted the Heteroousians to take divine simplicity into 
account for the divine names. 

Athanasius argued that because of divine simplicity, all God’s names 
refer to his substance. His discussion is significant because it employs 
an inchoate, rudimentary distinction between the sense of names 
and their reference, which in most ancient texts are confused. More 
accurately, he recognizes that the divine names have reference apart 
from their sense. He formulates his understanding of the reference of 
names in the context of the debate over what it meant to say that the 
Son was “from God.” Recall that this very debate was what prompted 
early Eusebians to stress the one unbegotten. Some early Eusebians 
like George of Laodicea held that the Son was from God just as all 
other things—all creatures—were from God.'? Above I cited Eusebius 
of Nicomedia’s statement that “there is nothing from his [sc. God’s] 
substance, but each and every thing, insofar as it has been generated, is 
generated by his will."'? In contrast, Athanasius, in line with Alexan- 
der, believed that the Son's being "from God" meant that he had to be 
from the substance of God, not from his will, if the Son's sonship by 
nature was to be preserved. He argued that the Nicene phrases, “same 
in substance" (homoousios) and "from the substance of the Father," 
though not found in scripture, ensured the proper understanding of 
scriptural testimony about the Son as the Father's genuine and natural 
offspring. When he defends this Nicene phraseology in De decretis," 


11 Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 272. 

12 Urk. 13. 

15 Urk. 8.7 (AW III/1: 17, 4-5 Opitz). Greek cited above in n. 87. 

'^ On the polemics and argumentation of this work, see Lewis Ayres, ^Athanasius' 
Initial Defense of the Term 'Opooóo10c: Rereading the De Decretis," JECS 12 (2004): 
337-59. 
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he argues that “from God” means “from the substance of God” due to 
divine simplicity. In this context, he advances the theory that divine 
simplicity implies that all God’s names refer to his substance without 
fully disclosing it. 

He begins by demonstrating the blasphemies that result from view- 
ing God as composite: 


So then, if someone thinks that God is composite as (1) the accident 
is in the substance, or (2) that he has a certain external covering and 
is enclosed, or (3) that there are in connection with him certain things 
that complete his substance, so that when we say ‘God’ or name him 
‘Father’ we do not signify his invisible and incomprehensible substance, 
but rather some one of the things connected with him, then let them, on 
the one hand, find fault with the Council’s stating that the Son is “from 
the substance of God,” but on the other hand consider that they utter the 
following two blasphemies when they think this way: (A) they introduce 
a certain corporeal God and (B) falsely assert that the Lord is not Son of 
the Father himself, but of the things in connection with him. 


Andrew Radde-Gallwitz has studied the three types of composition 
mentioned here (marked 1-3) and concludes that Athanasius is deny- 
ing both accidental and ordinary essential predication in the case of 
God, even though he wants to argue that all predication in the case 
of God is essential predication.'*° Nonetheless, this is the central point of 
Athanasius: if God is composite, God’s names must refer to something 
other than God, that is, to properties God merely possesses. 

It seems as if Athanasius is missing a premise here that would 
explain why names must refer to non-essential properties and not sub- 
stance in the case of a composite God. But why Athanasius assumes 
this becomes clear from his polemical context. Some of his Eusebian 
opponents believed that ‘Father’ named a power of God, not the 
divine substance." In Athanasius’s mind, then, this was tantamount 


1^ Athanasius, Decr. 22.1-2 (AW II/1: 18, 21-28 Opitz): ei uèv oov tov Bedv t nyettot 
Tig eivat obvOetov óc &v tf oS oíq. tò ovpBeBnKog ñ n ove TWO. nepipoAiv å Éygw xoi 
xo córteoQou Ñ eivai tia mepi adtOV tà ovpmAnpodvta thv ovotav adtod, ote Aéyo- 
vta fiu&g Beòv fi Ovond.Covtas mart pot Hm QOTHW civ dópartov (0100 koi åxatánntov 
ovoiav on paívew, AAAG TL TOV nepi adtov, LengécBooov uv thv oúvoðov ypáyacav 
&k 1f]; odotac eivat Tod Oeod tov vióv, katavoeitwcav 6é, ötı 600 tata Bacon uoto 
oUtQo &voobprevor. 1ÓV TE yàp Oeòv SOLOTUKOV TWO eioáyovor Koi TOV KÜpiov ODK 
abtod tod natpdc, GAAG TOV nepi adtOov civar vióv Katayeddovtat. Trans. [slightly 
modified] Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 82-3. 

"5$ Divine Simplicity, 83f. 

47 Asterius, Fr. 14; see also Philostorgius, h.e. 2.15 (Theognis of Nicaea); Dok. 12 
(Athanasius of Anazarbus); and Urk 22.16 (Eusebius of Caesarea). 
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to saying that ‘Father’ referred to “one of the things connected with 
God,” not God’s substance. This is the missing premise. Hence Atha- 
nasius is bringing the views of his opponents to their logical, blasphe- 
mous consequences (marked A and B) by suggesting that they view 
God as composite. 

Next Athanasius teaches that divine simplicity demands that all 
God’s names refer to the divine substance: 


But if God is something simple, as he in fact is, it is clear that when 
we say ‘God’ and name him ‘Father’, we name nothing as if in connec- 
tion with him, but signify his substance itself. For even though it is not 
possible to comprehend what the substance of God is, we nonetheless 
understand only the fact that God is when scripture signifies him in 
these names, and when we ourselves wish to signify none other than 
him, we say ‘God’ and ‘Father’ and ‘Lord’. 


This is a straightforward claim: if God has no parts, any name used for 
God must refer to his simple substance, not something else connected 
with God. At the same time, while referring to the divine substance, 
they do not reveal what God’s substance is. Because of God’s incom- 
prehensibility, the names of God cannot reveal what his substance is, 
but they do disclose that fact that he exists. In Fregean terms, Atha- 
nasius claims that due to divine simplicity, God’s names designate the 
divine substance as their reference, and due to divine incomprehensi- 
bility, the sense of the names reveal nothing about God’s substance. 
Hence while his Eusebian opponents held that “God’ and ‘Father’ had 
two different references, Athanasius maintains that they have the same 
reference, namely, the substance of God.'” 

There is one more step in Athanasius’s argument. He connects ‘God’ 
with the name that God himself disclosed to Moses, ‘I am who am’. 
He writes: 


So when he says: I am who am [Ex 3:14] and I am the Lord God [Ex 3:15] 
and when scripture says ‘God’, we read and understand nothing other 


!5 Athanasius, Decr. 22.2-3 (AW II/1: 18, 28-32 Opitz): ei 68 &xAo0v tt otv 6 
Oeóc, Gonep odv xoi gotl, SnAovoTi A€yovtes tov Bedv kai dvoudCovtes TOV naxépo 
ovdév tt Wg MEPL ADTOV dvoucCoLEV, GAA’ aùthv thv oo6tov aùtoð onpotvopev. küv 
yàp KataraPeiv 6, ti noté gotw Å 100 000 ovota, uh T] Svvatóv, GAAG Udvov vooðvteç 
eivat tov Üeóv Kai tic ypagiig £v tobtoIg ADTOV ONLALVObONS OdK GAAOV TIVE xod METS 
Tfj adtov onpavar O£Xovteg Aéyouev Osóv Kai natépa Kai xópiov. My translation of 
the words voodvtec...0éAovtec has been influenced by Morales, La théologie trinitaire 
d'Athanase d'Alexandrie, 289. 

'? Morales, La théologie trinitaire d'Athanase d’Alexandrie, 290-93. 
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than that his incomprehensible substance is signified and that he is the 
one about whom they are speaking.'^? 


Athanasius sees the ‘who am’ (6 v) and ‘Lord God’ of Exodus 3:14-15 
as equivalent self-identifications. Hence it follows that any scriptural 
use of ‘God’ could be substituted by 6 év. Connecting this participle 
with its cognate noun ‘substance’ (ovoia), Athanasius sees all God's 
names as referring to his substance, that is, God himself and not some 
aspect of him." This is a creative argument, intending to provide scrip- 
tural justification for his theory that all divine names have the same 
reference, the divine substance. Therefore, God and the substance of 
God are not logically or conceptually separable. 

While Athanasius maintains that “from the substance of God” is 
not merely equivalent to “from God” but also clearer, he admits that 
it is pleonastic: 


So then, no one should be startled when he hears that the Son is from 
the substance of God. Rather, let him accept that the fathers, in order 
to clarify the meaning wrote “from God” more clearly and as it were 
pleonastically as “from the substance of God.” For they considered that 
the statements “from God” and “from the substance of God” are identi- 
cal in account, since ‘God’, as I said before, signifies nothing other than 
the substance of he who is. So then, if on the one hand the Word is not 
from God as genuine Son of the Father by nature, but as the creatures 
are said to be, namely, by being created, and he is from God just as all 
things are, the Son is neither from the substance of the Father nor is he 
Son by substance, but from virtue, just as we are who called ‘sons’ by 
grace. But on the other hand if he alone is from God as genuine Son, 
as in fact he is, it also makes sense that the Son is said to be from the 
substance of God. 


150 Athanasius, Decr. 22.3-4 (AW II/1: 18, 32-35 Opitz): dtav yoOv Aéyn: »éyo eim 
6 dv«, Kai TO »éyd eiui xOpiog ó Bedc«, Kai Ónov rotè Aéyer À ypoupi) ó Bedc, uet; 
&varywdàokovteg oddév čtepov Tj adtiy Thy GkKATGANTTOV ADTOD ovotav onuatvouévny 
vooðuev Kat Ott Zotw övnep Aéyovow. 

5! Morales, La théologie trinitaire d’Athanase d'Alexandrie, 288-90. 

12 Athanasius, Decr. 22.4-5 (AW II/1: 18, 35-29, 9 Opitz): odKkodv uh GeviGéo0o tig 
&kotov èx Tig Oboiag Tod Beod eivan tòv vióv Tod Oeod, GAAG koi ui Xov &xoóexécOo 
tod¢ motépag õraxaðápavtaç TOV voOv Kat Aevxótepov Koi óc èk TapahAńhov TÒ ÈK 
100 Beod ypóyavtaç TÒ êK tfis ovotas. TADTOV yàp Ayhoavto | TÒ Aéyew € &x TOD Oeo Kai 
TÒ Aéyew éx tis ovotas 100 Osoi eivat tov Adyov, énei Kai TO Ocóc, xoà mpoeinov, 
oùðèv i Etepov E thy odoiav adtod tod Svtog, onpaíver. ei uv oùv uù éx tod Oeo 
got 6 Adyos, Óc &v ein vióg qoos yvńoroç EK ratpóç, GAN’ Oo tà ktiouata 61x TO 
6eónpiovpyficOot Aéyetar Kai adtd¢ do tà návto. x ToD Beod, odte éx tfjg odatas goti 
100 NATPOG OVTE HDTOG ó Vids KAT’ oùoiav £otiv vióc, KAA’ EE Kp_ETiic, oc Nets ot KATH 
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This conclusion to Athanasius’s argument demonstrates its polemi- 
cal context. He is concerned to preserve the Son’s genuine, natural 
sonship as unique and different from adopted sonship of the Father 
by grace. He does this by claiming that the divine names refer to the 
divine substance (though without revealing what that substance is) 
and not one of the things connected with God. Hence, “from God” 
really means “from the substance of God.” 

This view of the divine names is not isolated; Athanasius repeats it 
in the later De synodis when once again defending the Nicene phrase 
"from the substance of the Father."'? He writes: 


If when you name him ‘Father’ or say the name ‘God’, you do not sig- 
nify his substance nor understand him who is what he is according to 
substance, but signify by these names some other thing connected with 
him or something worse (I dare not speak of such things), then you 
ought not have written that the Son is “from the Father,” but “from 
the things connected with him or in him.” Hence by refusing to say 
that God is truly Father, and by imagining that the one who is simple 
is composite, even in a material way, you have became inventors of a 
newer blasphemy." 


The argument in this citation and what follows is a reprise of De 
decretis 22 and has the same polemical context. Note that Athana- 
sius has abandoned his earlier three ways of conceptualizing God as 
composite and simple. Now it is the difference between “the things 
connected with him or in him” (like power) and being “what he is 
according to substance.” Once again, Athanasius emphasizes that the 
divine names merely refer to the divine substance without disclosing 
it: “For although it is impossible for us to comprehend what he is, 
nonetheless when we hear ‘Father’ and ‘God’ and ‘Almighty’ we do not 
understand something else, but that the very substance of the one who 


yépw xoXobpuevot viot. ei SE kK toO eod got uióvoc Hg Vide yvfjotoc, orep oov xoi 
got, AexBein äv eixótog Kai éx tfjg oObaias tod Beod 6 vióc. 

13 Athanasius, Syn. 34-36. 

154 Athansius, Syn. 34.4 (AW II/1: 261, 33-262, 3 Opitz): ei uèv oov tov ratépa 
dvoudCovtes i tò Oeóg övoua Aéyovteg ook odciav onpoívete o008 HdTOV TOV övta 
önep &oti Kat’ oooíav voeite, GAN’ Etepóv vt nepi ADTOV T| TO yoOv xeipov, iva ui) nap’ 
éuod A€yntor, Sià tovtov onuaivete, ÉÓei uh ypó«ew ug EK TOD TATPdG TOV vióv, 
GAN’ èx TOV nepi adtov T] TOV év aÙtÂ, Iva. pevyovteç Aéyew imc natépa tov Ocóv 
obvOetov 62 tòv &NAODV xoi GOLATIKAS adTOv érivootvtec xovotépac BAooqnuíog 
gpevpetal yévnoðe. 

55 Morales, La théologie trinitaire d'Athanase d'Alexandrie, 293-5. 
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is is signified.” Here too Athanasius affirms that ‘Son’ also signifies 
substance when he complains that the “Arians” consider the Son “not 
as a substance but as a name only." Hence for both Father and Son, 
names refer to substance. 

Both Athanasius and the Heteroousians not only use similar lan- 
guage of “signifying substance” but also root their theories of divine 
predication in the doctrine of divine simplicity. I suggest that the Het- 
eroousians used a logic similar to that of Athanasius when trying to 
make sense of what ‘unbegotten’ referred to when applied to God. 
Eusebian reflection on the name had taught them that this one term 
was applied to the Father alone and distinguished him from all other 
beings. Furthermore, the Eusebians connected applying 'unbegotten' 
to the Father alone as essential for the preservation of divine simplic- 
ity and immutability. Hence, thought the Heteroousians, if this name 
was uniquely revelatory of God, what then did it reveal about God? 
According to Athanasius, if God is simple, then any name for God 
must refer to his substance. Therefore when we say that God is unbe- 
gotten, we must mean that God's substance is unbegotten. The Het- 
eroousians drew upon the theory of essential predication in the case 
of God advanced by Athanasius but misinterpreted (or ignored) the 
inchoate distinction between sense and reference that Athanasius was 
making in those passages. Indeed, it was typical of ancient thought 
that these two be conflated, so they are not alone in this. Besides, 
the Heteroousians did believe that God was comprehensible. So they 
adopted only half of Athanasius's theory of divine predication based 
upon simplicity. Therefore, the Heteroousian use of Athanasius winds 
up being at the same time a modification and refutation of him. They 
cleverly used their opponent's argument against him. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have argued that the Heteroousian theory of names 
represents a continuation of earlier fourth-century debates and an 


5$ Athanasius, Syn. 35.2 (AW II/1: 262, 11-13 Opitz): k&v yàp àóuvótoc Éyouev 
xoxo o petv, 6 «t noté got, GAN’ &Kobovtes tò nathp Kai tò Oeóc Kai tò navtoxpóop 
ovy Étepóv vu GAA’ abthv thv TOD Svtog ototav onuatvouévny voobpev. 

57 Athanasius, Syn. 34.4 (AW II/1: 262, 1-3 Opitz): ovtw dé voobvtes č àvóyknc 
xoi TOV AdYOV xoi TO vió ook ovotav, GAA’ Svoue uóvov voniGere. 
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attempted solution to the pressing theological issues of the their era. I 
have demonstrated how their thinking advances upon previous Chris- 
tian reflection upon and dispute over 'unbegotten', especially among 
Eusebians in the early fourth century. Their stance on 'unbegotten' 
appears to represent a response to Athanasius's critiques of the Euse- 
bian usage of this term. In addition, two of Athanasius's ideas about 
naming have striking parallels in Eunomius. The first is that because 
natures are primary and names secondary, the meaning of a name is 
determined by the nature of the bearer. The second is Athanasius's 
theory of essential predication rooted in a doctrine of divine simplic- 
ity. This idea seems to have been the lynchpin of Eunomius's theory 
of names and the source of his single greatest improvement upon 
Aetius's argumentation. Therefore, the Heteroousian theory of names 
was developed over time by engaging contemporary debate over the 
names for God and their significance. The Heteroousians drew upon 
their theological forebears, the Eusebians, but also borrowed ideas 
from Athanasius, using his teaching against him. 

I am not the first to claim that the Heteroousians developed their 
theology by engaging Athanasius. Thomas Kopecek argued that in the 
early 350s Aetius began to stress the term heteroousios precisely because 
Athanasius had rejected it in his De decretis." His claim is intriguing, 
but we would need more precise evidence for it to be convincing.” In 
addition, I find it problematic that Kopecek portrays Aetius's theologi- 
cal project as fundamentally driven by his partisanship of Arius and 
his polemics against Athanasius. He depicts Aetius as a little more 
than an dialectical disputant who adopted his positions just to contra- 
dict Athanasius. While Kopecek allows for Aetius's discriminating use 
of Arius, he does not grant a similar discernment when Aetius read 
Athanasius. My claim that the Heteroousians, particularly Eunomius, 
selectively drew upon Athanasius consequently alters Kopecek's depic- 
tion of the Heteroousian theological project. It was not solely, or even 
primarily, driven by a polemical spirit, but by a genuine concern to 
speak about God accurately and truthfully, wherever good resources 
for this theological task could be found. 


55 Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 114-24. 
189 Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 113 and 144. 
19 Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 124-6. 
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BASIL’S CRITIQUES OF EUNOMIUS’S THEORY OF NAMES 


The last three chapters examined the Heteroousian theory of names 
and its sources. In this chapter we turn to Basil’s theory of names. 
Since Basil articulated his to refute Eunomius’s, I begin my discus- 
sion of Basil’s with his critiques of his opponent’s. We need to know 
what Basil found wrong with Eunomius’s in order to arrive at a full 
appreciation of the alternatives that he offered. Basil’s critiques are 
both substantive and reductiones ad absurdum. Nonetheless, by both 
forms of argument he reveals what he thinks a good theory of names 
should be. Identifying these criteria will enable us to understand the 
goals that Basil set for himself in formulating his own theory of names 
and to evaluate whether he has met them. 

Basil criticizes five aspects of Eunomius’s theory of names, all of 
which were discussed in Chapter One: (1) that a name uniquely applied 
to God reveals his substance, which is to say that it defines the divine 
essence; (2) that such divine names are synonymous; (3) that divine 
simplicity necessarily entails essential predication; (4) the epistemo- 
logical principle whereby different names imply different substances; 
and (5) the identity of name and substance. 


The incomprehensibility and ineffability of God’s substance 


We saw in Chapter One that the Heteroousians claimed to know 
both the name and the substance of God—‘unbegotten’ and unbegot- 
tenness.' Basil denies the possibility of knowing either, affirming the 
ineffability and incomprehensibility of God’s substance. He thereby 
followed a venerable Christian tradition whose adherents included the 
second-century Apologists, as well as Arius and Athanasius, whom I 
discussed in Chapter Three.’ His refutation of this Heteroousian claim 
takes two related but distinct approaches: the demonstration that it 


! See pp. 28-38. 
? See pp. 98-115. 
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is impossible for human beings to know the substance of God, and 
charges of Heteroousian arrogance for claiming that they do. As we 
will see, the latter is weaved into the former in the three arguments 
that Basil employs. 

(1) His first argument is that there is no means by which we may 
come to know God's substance. Basil challenges the Heteroousians to 
acknowledge the source of the knowledge they claim to have. He sees 
only two possibilities: the common notions of philosophy or scrip- 
ture. If the Heteroousians claim a common notion, Basil replies that 
“this tells us that God exists, not what God is."? Therefore, the com- 
mon notions of philosophy do not grant us knowledge of the divine 
substance. After he dismisses this avenue, Basil asks whether scripture 
is the basis for their claim.* He cites several scriptural testimonies to 
show such knowledge is beyond human capacities: 


Isn't it clear that the great David, to whom God manifested the secret 
and hidden things of his own wisdom [see Ps 50:8], confessed that such 
knowledge is inaccessible? For he said: I regard knowledge of you as a 
marvel, as too strong—I am not able to attain it [Ps 138:6]. And when 
Isaiah came to contemplate the glory of God [see Is 6:1-3], what did 
he reveal to us about the divine substance? He is the one who testi- 
fied in the prophecy about Christ, saying: Who shall tell of his begetting? 
[Is 53:8]. Then there's Paul, the vessel of election [Acts 9:15], who had 
Christ speaking in him [2 Cor 13:3] and was snatched away up to the 
third heaven and heard ineffable words which are impossible for a person 
to utter [2 Cor 12:2-4]. What teaching did he bequeath to us about the 
substance of God? He is the one who peered into the particular rea- 
sons for the economy and cried out with this voice, as if the vastness 
of what he contemplated made him dizzy: O the depth of the riches and 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How inscrutable are his judgments, and 
how unsearchable are his ways! [Rom 11:33]. If these things are beyond 
the understanding of those who have attained the measure of the knowl- 
edge of Paul, how great is the conceit of those who profess to know the 
substance of God?> 


Hence the Heteroousians display nothing but arrogance in claiming to 
exceed the knowledge of Paul. 


3 Eun. 1.12, 8-9 (SChr 299: 212 Sesboüé): AAA’ aŭrtn tò eivar tov Osóv, od tò ti 
eivor hiv broBdAAet. I discuss this passage more fully in Chapter Five, p. 157. 

^ Eun. 1.12, 10-11. 

5 Eun. 1.12, 11-29 (SChr 299: 212-4 Sesboüé). 

$ Eun. 1.12, 1-7 (SChr 299: 212 Sesboüé): “Generally speaking, how much arro- 
gance and pride would it take for someone to think he has discovered the very sub- 
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(2) Basil’s next step is to argue by analogy: the impossibility of 
knowing even the substance of created realities demonstrates the 
impossibility of substantial knowledge of the highest reality. In this 
vein, Basil challenges the Heteroousians to name the substance of the 
element earth. For “if they were to argue incontrovertibly about what 
lies on the ground and under their feet, we would believe them even 
when they concern themselves with the things beyond every notion.”” 
Once again, assuming that the Heteroousians would claim to have 
an answer, Basil asks by what means they came to know earth's sub- 
stance. He again sees two possibilities: sense-perception or scripture. 
If the Heteroousians were to claim that it is by sense-perception that 
they can comprehend the earth's substance, Basil has another series of 
questions ready for them: 


By which of the senses is it comprehensible? By sight? But sight appre- 
hends colors. Perhaps by touch? But touch can distinguish between 
hardness and softness, between hot and cold, and such things, none of 
which anyone would call substance—unless he had been carried away 
to the utmost insanity! As for taste and smell, what do we need to say 
about these senses? The former apprehends flavors, the latter odors. And 
as for hearing, it is perceptive of noises and voices, things which have 
no relationship to the earth.... Insofar as the earth is perceptible to the 
senses, it is either color or mass or lightness or heaviness or density or 
rarity or hardness or softness or coldness or hotness, or the qualities 
pertaining to flavor, or shape or magnitude— none of which they can say 
is its substance, not even if they were to readily affirm all of them.’ 


By enumerating the proper objects of the five senses, Basil shows that 
none of them apprehends substance, only particular qualities. 

Basil then turns to the other half of the disjunction: scripture. He 
cites the beginning of Genesis to show that it is only recorded who 
made the earth, not what its substance is: "In the beginning God made 
the heaven and the earth; now the earth was invisible and without 
form [Gen 1:1-2]."? Basil attributes to the narrator of the biblical 


stance of God above all? For by their bragging they nearly eclipse even the one who 
said: Above the stars I will set my throne |Is 14:13]. Yet these men are not insolently 
attacking the stars or heaven, but are bragging that they have penetrated the very 
substance of the God of the universe!" 

7 Eun. 1.12, 32-35 (SChr 299: 214 Sesboüé). 

* Eun. 1.12, 35-38. 

? Eun. 1.12, 38-46; 1.13, 9-14 (SChr 299: 214-6 Sesboüé). 

10 Eun. 1.13, 2-3 (SChr 299: 216 Sesboiié). 
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cosmogony the kind of intellectual humility that he claims his oppo- 
nents lack: “Thinking it sufficient to state who made the earth and set 
it in order, he has refused to waste his time investigating what the 
earth’s substance is, on the grounds that such an endeavor is point- 
less and useless to his audience."" Hence there is no way to know the 
earth’s substance and claiming to have such knowledge is sheer arro- 
gance: “those who have no understanding of the nature of the earth 
on which they trample go so far as to brag that they have penetrated 
the very substance of the God of the universe!" 

Basil maintained his position on the incomprehensibility of earth's 
substance and the hubris of those who would inquire into it. Com- 
menting on Genesis 1:1 in the Hexaemeron—the same passage Basil 
quoted in the passage cited above—, Basil discouraged inquiry into 
the substances of things that exist, not only because it results in an 
excess of words, but also because it is useless for the edification of 
the church.? He stated that one cannot use reasoning to abstract an 
unqualified substance (ovota) of the earth, since the qualities of earth 
are its essential complements: if you take them away, then you destroy 
earth. 

He also continued to employ the argument that proved the impos- 
sibility of knowing the substance of God by analogy with the incom- 
prehensibility of the substance of created realities or natural processes. 
In the context of discussing the divinity of the Spirit, he pointed out 
the impossibility of knowing the substance of the sun and whether 
vision occurs through the reception of images or the emission of a ray 
from the eye." Therefore, Basil's anti-Eunomian argument in Contra 
Eunomium 1.13 about the impossibility of knowing created substances, 
let alone the divine substance, was but the first of a series of similar 
arguments he would make throughout his career. In every case Basil 
exhorts the intellectually arrogant, who claim that sure knowledge of 
essences is within their grasp, to epistemological humility. 

(3) Basil's third argument is based on his understanding of the 
divine will. He cites Exodus 3:15 and 6:2-3— "God said that he was 
the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, for this 
is my everlasting name and my memorial to generations of generations 


11 Eun. 1.13, 4-6 (SChr 299: 216 Sesboüé). 

12 Eun. 1.13, 16-24; the citation is of lines 22-24 (SChr 299: 219 Sesboüé). 
5 Hex. 1.8. 

14 Eun. 3.6; Hom. 24.7. 
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[Ex 3:15]” and “I am the Lord, and I appeared to Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob, as I am their God, and I did not disclose my name to them 
[Ex 6:2-3]"—to remind Eunomius that God did not reveal his name, 
and much less his substance, to the great saints of old, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob because “his name is too great for human ears."? This is 
simply a choice that God has made because of its transcendence. This 
fact furnishes Basil with another occasion for accusing Eunomius of 
arrogance: "Yet it seems that to Eunomius God has manifested not 
only his name, but also his very substance! This great secret, which 
was not manifested to any of the saints, he makes public by writing it 
in his books, and blurts it out to all people recklessly."!* Basil adds that 
God's substance is not only incomprehensible to human beings, but 
to all created rational natures—the angels." Basil cites Matthew 11:27 
and a conflation of 1 Corinthians 2:10-11 and 2:12—^No one knows 
the Father except the Son; and: The Spirit searches everything, even 
the depths of God. For no one knows what belongs to a man except the 
spirit that is in him, and no one knows what belongs to God except the 
Spirit that is from God" —to show that only the Son and the Holy Spirit 
know the substance of the Father.’* If this is the case, how can the Het- 
eroousians claim to have the same knowledge?” Thus their arrogance 
is once again revealed. Human beings cannot know the substance of 
God, but "are led up from the activities of God and gain knowledge of 
the maker through what he has made, and so come in this way to an 
understanding of his goodness and wisdom. For what can be known 
about God is that which God has manifested [Rom 1:19] to all human 
beings."? Humans thus have true knowledge of God, even if it falls 
short of his substance. 

Therefore, in reaction to Eunomius, Basil held that God's sub- 
stance was incomprehensible and ineffable. Basil employed three dis- 
tinct arguments: (1) there is no source, whether common notions, 
sense perception, or scripture, whereby one may come to knowledge 
of God's substance; (2) the impossibility of knowing even the sub- 
stance of created realities like earth underscores the impossibility of 


5 Eun. 1.13, 25-36 (SChr 299: 218 Sesboüé). 

16 Eun. 1.13, 36-40 (SChr 299: 218-20 Sesboüé). 
V Eun. 1.14, 1-3. 

5 Eun. 1.14, 4-8 (SChr 299: 220 Sesboiié). 

? Eun. 1.14, 8-14. 

? Eun. 1.14, 16-20 (SChr 299: 220-222 Sesboüé). 
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substantial knowledge of the highest reality; and (3) God chose to 
reveal his substance only to the Son and Holy Spirit. Interspersed with 
these arguments are accusations of Heteroousian arrogance for mak- 
ing the claim to know substances. Basil affirms that human beings do 
have true knowledge of God, but it is not of his substance. There is no 
name that expresses the incomprehensible and ineffable substance of 
God, despite Heteroousian claims to the contrary. 

Each of Basil’s three arguments appeals to scripture. The first two 
are premised on a disjunction between scriptural knowledge and 
knowledge from common notions and sense-perception, respectively. 
The third is wholly scriptural. In each case Basil quotes verses to prove 
his point. Therefore, while Basil is arguing that Eunomius is mistaken 
about the possibility of knowledge of the divine substance, he is also 
implying that Eunomius is a poor interpreter of scripture. This is a 
principal feature of Basil’s anti-Eunomian rhetoric. His opponent’s 
errors are easily unmasked by an attentive reading of scripture. 


God is not a polyonym 


In Chapter One I outlined how Eunomius’s theory of names resulted 
in the synonymy of all names uniquely applied to God.” Basil picks 
up on this and remarks that one of the absurd consequences of Euno- 
mius’s theory of names is that every designation used of God must 
similarly refer to his substance, making God a polyonym. In ancient 
philosophical thought, a polyonym was understood to be not merely 
an object that bore more than one name. According to Porphyry, 


polyonyms are things that have several different names, but one and 
the same account, such as ‘sword’, ‘saber’ and ‘blade’, and in the case of 
clothing, ‘coat’ and ‘cloak’. In the former case, the thing in question is 
one, as is the definition that corresponds to the name, for it is a double- 
edged blade fashioned for the purpose of killing animals, but the names 
‘sword’, ‘saber’ and ‘blade’ are different.” 


Basil appears to consider Eunomius’s theory of names to amount to 
nothing more than crude polyonymy. But in accusing Eunomius of 
making God into a polyonym, Basil is not merely accusing Eunomius 


?! See pp. 38-42. 
? [n Cat. (CAG 4.1: 69, 1f. Busse); trans. Strange 50. Cf. Dexippus, in Cat. 1.3 
(CAG 4.2: 9, 19f. Busse). 
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of having a simplistic theory of names, but also of having a basic mis- 
understanding of God. For Basil would later censure Sabellians for 
believing that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were “one polyonymous 
reality” (£v mp&ypa moAv@vvpov).” This is an apt description of the 
Sabellian position, at least according to how his position was under- 
stood in the third and fourth century (regardless what the historical 
Sabellius himself may have actually taught, whose theology is noto- 
riously difficult to reconstruct). Sabellius was widely interpreted as 
having maintained that the names ‘Father’, ‘Son’, and ‘Spirit’ referred 
to temporary modes of the single divine person and thus signify the 
same unitary reality, not distinct persons. It is admittedly odd that 
Basil would posit similarities between Eunomius and the Sabellians; 
his usual polemical tactic is to depict Eunomius and Sabellius (often 
a code name for Marcellus of Ancyra in the fourth century) as two 
contradictory extremes.” But the kinds of polyonymy Basil accuses 
Eunomius and Sabellians of are different: Eunomius does not conflate 
Father, Son, and Spirit into a single modalistic reality as the Sabel- 
lians do, but considers the different names for God as having the same 
account (logos). Yet in either case, it is inappropriate to consider God a 
polyonym, and hence Basil's charge attributes a defective understand- 
ing of God to Eunomius. 

There may be more to the charge of polyonymy. Basil may also be 
rejecting a Christian tradition of considering God a polyonym. Among 
others, Cyril of Jerusalem considered God to be polyonymous and 
Eusebius of Caesarea though that Christ was polyonymous.? Yet it is 
unclear if these earlier fourth-century theologians were using ‘poly- 
onymous’ in its technical philosophical sense, and may have meant 
nothing more than that God or Christ is called by multiple names." 
Whatever the precise polemical context which makes sense of Basil’s 
charge, it is clear that Basil’s main goal is to affirm against Eunomius 
that each name used for God has a distinct account (logos), that is, a 


3 Ep. 226.4. 

^ Hom. 24 is the clearest example of this. 

3 Cyril, Cat. 6.7; Eusebius, Dem. ev. 5.1.4, 6.10.1; Is. 1.54. 

6 See Eusebius, Dem. ev. 5.1.4 (GCS 23: 210, 32-33 Heikel), on Christ: xoAvóvpuóc 
tig OV Kai 616 zAetovov npootioeov OgoAoyoópuevoc. The two clauses seem to be par- 
allel. Yet at the same time Eusebius appears to have believed that each of the Son's 
names, whatever else it disclosed, also indicated his derivative ontological status in 
relation to the Father. 
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meaning that is not synonymous with the other names applied to God, 
thereby precluding the possibility that God is a polyonym. 

Basil makes this point twice, once concerning the names of Christ, 
once concerning the names for God. As for the former, Basil notes that 
Christ called himself by several different names which are distinct in 
meaning: 


He called himself ‘door, ‘way,’ ‘bread,’ ‘vine,’ ‘shepherd,’ and ‘light,’ even 
though he is not a polyonym. All these names do not carry the same 
meaning as one another. For ‘light’ signifies one thing, ‘vine’ another, 
‘way’ another, and ‘shepherd’ yet another. Though our Lord is one in 
substrate, and one substance, simple and not composite, he calls himself 
by different names at different times, using designations that differ from 
one another for the different conceptualizations.”” 


The fact that Christ is one in substrate, one substance, and simple 
does not imply that all Christ’s names refer to his substance and mean 
the same thing. Hence Basil rejects Eunomius’s teaching that divine 
simplicity necessarily entails essential predication. Since Basil thinks 
that Eunomius’s theory of names would effectively make Christ a poly- 
onym, he offers an alternative account of names that maintains the 
simplicity of Christ without falling into Eunomius’s errors (requiring 
essential predication or making Christ a polyonym). Instead of indi- 
cating substance, each name that Christ used of himself designates a 
different conceptualization. This teaching is discussed more fully in 
Chapter Five, but for now we can say that these conceptualizations 
refer to non-substantial aspects of Christ. Basil describes what ‘light’, 
‘vine’, and ‘bread’ mean when applied to Christ.” ‘Light’, for exam- 
ple, “points out the inaccessibility of the glory in the divinity.” Hence 
Christ’s names reveal his conceptualizations, not substance, despite his 
simplicity: “If anyone should examine each of the names one by one, 
he would find the various conceptualizations, even though for all there 
is one substrate as far as substance is concerned.”” 


7 Eun. 1.7, 8-15 (SChr 299: 188-90 Sesboüé): Obpov żavtòv Aéyov xoi óðòv koi 
Gptov xoi ğunredov koi TOWMEVA koi OHS, oo roAuovuuóg TIG Qv: OÙ yàp TÅVTA tà 
óvóuata eig tadbtov GAANAOIG pépet. "AAAO yàp TO onuowópnevov Qotóg xoi ANo 
Gunérov Kai GAAO 6600 Kai &AAo nowtévog. AAA Ev Qv KATH TO onokeiuevov, kal 
uia odota Kai &nA Kai &oóvOetoc, GAAoTE GAAWS ExvtOv vouée tats émvotoug 
Siagepotouc GAANA@Y tàs npoonyoptoc ueGopuoGóuevoc. 

? Eun. 1.7, 17-27. 

2 Eun. 1.7, 27-29 (SChr 299: 190 Sesboüé): Kai oUtog ðv tig TOV Óvouótov 
EKAOTOV ENOSEDOV, TOLKiAUS eUpot TAs £rwotag évóg TOD KATE thv oùoiav toig NOV 
bnokewévov. 
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Basil makes a similar argument regarding the names for God. He 
thinks that it is preposterous that “all things attributed to God simi- 
larly refer to his substance."? He writes: “how is it not ridiculous to say 
that his creative power is his substance? Or that his providence is his 
substance? Or the same for his foreknowledge? In other words, how 
is it not ridiculous to regard every activity of his as his substance?”*! 
It is ridiculous because “if all these names converge upon a single 
meaning, each one has to signify the same thing as the others, such 
as is the case with polyonyms, as when we call the same man ‘Simon’, 
‘Peter’, and *Cephas'."? But according to both common usage and 
the Spirit's teaching each name has a proper signification (tiv idtav 
onuaotav).? Therefore, Eunomius is establishing outlandish linguistic 
conventions. 

Basil cites a number of scriptural passages to show that each dis- 
closes a distinct property (and thus name) for God: 


And yet, when we hear it said about God that in wisdom he made all 
things [Ps 103:24], we learn of his creative art. When it is said that he 
opens his hand and fills every living thing with delight [Ps 144:16], it is a 
question of his providence that extends everywhere. When it is said that 
he made the darkness his hiding-place [Ps 17:12], we are taught that his 
nature is invisible. Furthermore, when we hear what was said by God 
himself, As for me, I am and do not change [Mal 3:6], we learn that the 
divine substance is always the same and unchanging.** 


And so, these passages supply us with distinct names for God— 
‘creator, ‘provident’, ‘invisible’, and 'unchanging'—each of which 
tell us something different about God. Basil concludes: “how is it not 
sheer madness to deny that a proper signification underlies each of the 
names, and to claim in contradiction to their actual meaning that all 
names mean the same thing as one another?" Therefore, in rejecting 


30 Eun. 1.8, 21-22 (SChr 299: 194 Sesboüé): n&vta ópotog ototav ópoAoynoet và 
émtAeyoueva TO Od. 

31 Eun, 1.8, 22-26 (SChr 299: 194 Sesboüé). 

32 Eun. 1.8, 26-28 (SChr 299: 194 Sesboüé): Koi ei návta taðta mpdg £v onpoavó- 
uevov Tetvel, &våykn NAGA TADTOV GAANAOIS 60voc0o1 tà óvópoto. óc nì vv TOAD- 
evopov, Stav Lipova xoi IHétpov koi Knoàv tov adtov Aéyopev. Note that Porphyry 
considered the Romans to be polyonyms because each had several names that referred 
to the same person, e.g. Marcus Tullius Cicero; see in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 69, 8f. Busse). 

3 Fun. 1.8, 31-34. 

4 Eun. 1.8, 34-42 (SChr 299: 194-6 Sesboiié). 

35 Eun. 1.8, 42-45 (SChr 299: 196 Sesboüé): IIàc oov odyi pavia con uh tov 
onpotvópevov &xé&ovo TOV óvouátov orxoBeDARo0o1 A€yew, GAAG Tape thy évépyelav 
TAVITA TADTOV SHvacBar GAANAOIC, SiapiZecBar tà óvóuata; 
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Eunomius’s theory that all the names for God are synonymous, Basil 
thinks that a good theory of names demands that the proper signi- 
fication of each name be preserved, in line with common usage and 
scriptural practice. 

According to Basil, the many names by which God is called—none 
of which names his substance—contribute piecemeal to our knowl- 
edge of God. He writes: “There is not one name which encompasses 
the entire nature of God and suffices to express it adequately. Rather, 
there are many diverse names, and each one contributes, in accordance 
with its own meaning, to a notion that is altogether dim and trifling as 
regards the whole but that is at least sufficient for us.”*° Some names 
like ‘incorruptible’, invisible’, ‘immortal’ and ‘unbegotten’ tell us what 
is not present to God, whereas other names like ‘good’, ‘just’, 'cre- 
ator’, and ‘judge’ affirm what is present to God." The negative names 
teach what it is inappropriate to think about God, whereas the posi- 
tive names affirm what is appropriately considered in connection with 
God.** For Basil the multiple names of God are not synonymous; each 
has a meaning which adds to our knowledge of God. Each name must 
retain its own meaning when applied to God, a feature that Euno- 
mius’s theory did not preserve. 


Divine simplicity and predication 


In the last section we saw how Basil rejected the notion that in the case 
of Christ divine simplicity entailed essential predication. He made a 
similar claim regarding the things said of God. In response to Euno- 
mius's claim that ‘unbegotten’ and ‘light’ are synonymous because of 
divine simplicity, Basil writes: 


Our response to the objection that God will be revealed as composite 
unless the light is understood as the same thing as unbegotten goes as 


36 Eun. 1.10, 1-5 (SChr 299: 204 Sesboüé): “Ev pév oddév gotiv dvona 0 n&cav 
&&opket thv tod Oeod obo nepiraPdv, ikavOc &SoyyeiXon- rAcio 68 xoà rokida Kat’ 
idtav Exaotov onuaociav, åuvõpàv LEV TOVTEADS xoi pkpotátNv, og TPOG TO OAov, 
fiiv ye uiv éapxotoay thv ëvvorav ovvabpoiCer. 

* Eun. 1.10, 5-35. 

** On Basil's understanding of positive and negative terms, see Andrew Radde-Gall- 
witz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of Divine Simplicity 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 137-141. He rightly critiques the interpreta- 
tion of Basil’s negative terms as actually negations of negations, and thus positives. 
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follows. If we were to understand unbegottenness as part of the sub- 
stance, there would be room for the argument which claims that what is 
compounded from different things is composite. But if we were to posit, 
on the one hand, the light or the life or the good as the substance of 
God, claiming that the very thing which God is is life as a whole, light 
as a whole, and good as a whole, while positing, on the other hand, that 
the life has unbegottenness as a concomitant, then how is the one who 
is simple in substance not incomposite? For surely the ways of indi- 
cating his distinctive feature will not violate the account of simplicity. 
Otherwise all the things said about God will indicate to us that God is 
composite.?? 


Here Basil gives his account of how God can have non-synonymous 
essential properties without destroying divine simplicity. Andrew 
Radde-Gallwitz has highlighted the significance of Basil's distinction 
between predicating properties “as part of the substance” and “of the 
substance as a whole.” The former clearly violates divine simplicity, 
whereas the latter preserves it by affirming that such “names do not 
refer to one aspect of God's essence while failing to refer to another.” 
Those names predicated of God as a whole refer to properties that are 
co-extensive with each other and concurrent with the divine essence. 
The latter means that these properties are necessarily connected with 
the divine substance without being identical with it." As such, they 
contribute to God's “formula of essence” (Adyog tfjg odotas), that is, 
they are “predicated of the essence, rather than some other feature” 
but do not define that essence.” Basil sees such names as indicating 
the “distinctive feature" (| ióiótng) of God. 


3° Eun, 2.29, 13-24 (SChr 305: 122-4 Sesboüé): AAA uiv npóc. ye tò odvOetov 
åvapavýoesoðar TOV Ocóv, el uh TADTOV Ang8eín 1Q Ayevviyto TÒ pas, éxeivo eingtv 
Éyopev, Ott ei HEV OS uépoc ths ovotas TÒ &yévvntov ¿houBóvopev, Eiyev av abdtod 
yopav ó Aóyoc obvOetov eivat Aéyav 10 ék d1aedpmv ovykeípevov: ei 68 odotav pev 
Oeo tò pôs «0£ue0o. Tj Thy odv T] tò cyaOdv, Xov Ónep éoti odv dvta, Kai SAov 
Qc, xoà SAov &yaðóv, napendpevov 68 Éye ń Cot tò &yévvntov, n&c oox &coovÜetog ó 
xoà thv odoiav &nÀAo0c; Od yàp 61] oi etoi thg iOtótrtog adTOD tpónot TOV TIS 
a&nddtnt0¢ Adyov napaAvaoovot: T] o'tH ye návta Sow nepi Oeod A€éyetar obvOetov 
tov Ocóv fiptv avadeier. For a discussion of this passage and the following in their 
wider context, see Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 154-69. 

2 Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 157. 

4 Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 158-61. 

2 Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 155. Here Radde-Gallwitz notes that “we should 
take his [sc. Basil's] agnosticism about substance as agnosticism about definition." 
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Immediately after the passage cited above, Basil lays out the options 
of how God’s names can by non-synonymous without violating divine 
simplicity: 


And so, it seems that if we are going to preserve the notion of simplic- 
ity and partlessness, there are two options. Either (1) we will not claim 
anything about God except that he is unbegotten, and we will refuse to 
name him ‘invisible,’ ‘incorruptible,’ ‘immutable,’ ‘creator,’ ‘judge,’ and 
all the names we now use to glorify him. Or (2), if we do admit these 
names, what will we make of them? (2a) Shall we apply all of them to 
the substance? If so, we will demonstrate not only that he is compos- 
ite, but also that he is compounded from unlike parts, because different 
things are signified by each of these names. Or (2b) shall we take them 
as external to the substance?” 


Note that the names Basil lists are doxological, “the names we now 
use to glorify him," rather than those names that are predicated of the 
substance of God as a whole. There are two ways of preserving divine 
simplicity if each name applied to God has a distinct meaning. The 
first option is to use only one name for God, such as ‘unbegotten’. This 
is more-or-less what Eunomius has done. But this clearly goes against 
scripture and Christian tradition, which uses a variety of names to 
glorify God. And so, the first option should be rejected on the grounds 
that it is unscriptural and results in a God who cannot be worshipped.“ 
This leads to the second option, which tries to account for the usage 
of the names Basil has listed, both negative and positive. If they refer 
to the divine substance itself (2a) while retaining distinct meanings, 
then divine simplicity is not only destroyed since each name refers to 
a different thing in the substance itself, but also because they make 
God a compound of unlike parts. This too is clearly an objectionable 
option. 

This leaves Basil with a final option: "shall we take them as exter- 
nal to the substance?” (£&o ts ovotac). Unfortunately, he does not 


5 Eun. 2.29, 24-34 (SChr 305: 124 Sesboüé): Kai, og £oixev, ei weAAoev thv tod 
GTAOD xoi KpEpods ëvvorav tacke, T] OddEv épobpev nepi Oeod nàhv tò &yévvntov, 
xoi naporrnoóueða adtov dvoudCew ddpatov, ğpðaptov, &vaAAotw@tov, nuovp- 
yov, Kp, xoi návta doa vOv eig So€oAoyiov nxoapoAouévouev: Tj Sexduevor tà 
òvóuata tata, Ti Koi TOLooLEV; Mótepov eig Thy odctav Enavta qépovtec kataðń- 
copev; odKodv odyi puóvov oúvðetov, GAAG Kai ¿ë &vonotouepóv otóv ovyke(uevov 
ànoðeičouev, Sià 16 GAAO Kai GAAO DQ’ £éáctou tovtov TOV óvouov onuotvecOou. 
AAX čto tfj; odoiag &KAnyoueBa; 

^ Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 162. 
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explain what he means by this and the line is difficult to interpret.“ But 
the intent of the whole passage is clear: Basil wants to offer a way of 
accounting for a multitude of names for God, each with distinct mean- 
ings, without compromising divine simplicity. The main point here is 
that he does not believe that divine simplicity necessarily entails essen- 
tial predication or synonymy. Hence his theory of names preserves 
the distinct meaning of each name used for God without destroying 
divine simplicity by arguing that most names predicated of God do 
not refer to his substance, but those that do name his substance refer 
to it as a whole. 


The consequences of the Heteroousian epistemological principle 


Basil points out a number of inconsistencies and contradictions with 
regard to the Heteroousian epistemological principled discussed in 
Chapter One, that a difference in names implies a difference in sub- 
stance. These arguments of Basil are for the most part polemical 
reductiones ad absurdum aimed at scoring points in the debate and 
showing the holes in Eunomius’s theory. In addition, the inferences 
he draws from Eunomius's positions in order to expose his opponent's 
self-contradictions are not always logically sound. Despite these facts, 
Basil's arguments do nonetheless reveal what he thinks a theory of 
names should not be. Basil makes use of three arguments. 

(1) First of all, Basil points out that the Heteroousian epistemologi- 
cal principle cannot be correct because in their system the same names 
can indicate different substances. He notes that both Father and Son 
share many names such as ‘invisible’, ‘unchangeable’ and 'incorrupt- 
ible.' If such names indicate substance for God the Father, why don't 
they also indicate substance for God the Son?" Hence Eunomius does 
not have a consistent account of how common names operate. In mak- 
ing this critique Basil has ignored Eunomius's belief that the meaning 
of a name is a function of the dignity of its bearer.?^ But it is clear 
enough that Basil rejects such a view of meaning. In a good theory of 
names, common names would operate the same way each time they 


5 For an interpretation, see Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 161-9. 
46 See pp. 35-6. 

47 Eun. 1.8, 47-58. 

‘8 I discussed this in Chapter One, p. 41. 
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are applied, which is to say that would have the same significance each 
time they are used, regardless of the dignity of the bearer. 

(2) The fact that two items of the same substance can be called by 
different names also indicates that their epistemological principle is 
mistaken. Note that in this context Basil uses a slippery notion of sub- 
stance. Basil points out that if Eunomius is correct, then the names 
‘Peter’ and ‘Paul’ would indicate that the two men are different in sub- 
stance (étepoovotovs).” But this is absurd since a scriptural passage 
like Job 33:6— You have been formed from clay, as also have I—“signals 
nothing other than that all human beings are the same in substance" 
(tò ópooóoiov névtov óàvOpónov).^ In this argument, Basil under- 
stands substance as common substrate. Furthermore, he notes that 
Eunomius calls the Son both 'something-begotten' and 'thing-made' 
but it is impossible that the different names reveal different substances 
in this case since there is but one substance (here understood as indi- 
vidual existent).?' Therefore, whether substance is interpreted as com- 
mon substrate or individual subsistence, Eunomius's theory of names 
is self-contradictory. 

(3) Basil also attacks the epistemological principle by refuting its 
inverse. Basil infers that if different names reveal different substances, 
then the same names would have to indicate a sameness of substance. 
First of all, Basil's logic is a bit shaky here, for the inverse of a true 
conditional need not always be true. Eunomius's conditional is: if dif- 
ferent names, then different substances. Basil assumes that the inverse 
is true: if the same names, then the same substances. But it is the con- 
trapositive of a true conditional which is always true, not the inverse. 
The contrapositive is: if the same substances, then the same names. 
Hence Eunomius would have had to agree with the contrapositive, but 
not the inverse of his position (which, as we shall see in the next para- 
graph, Eunomius explicitly denied). Nonetheless, Basil's assumption of 
the truth value of the inverse works well enough for his polemical pur- 
poses. So assuming it is true, then when those who are perfect in virtue 
are called ‘gods’ (cf. John 10:35), “human beings would be the same in 


2 Eun. 2.4, 27-30 (SChr 305: 20 Sesboüé). 

5 Eun, 2.4, 32-34 (SChr 305: 20-22 Sesboiié). 

51 Eun. 2.5, 5-9. Eunomius of course would have claimed these names are 
synonymous. 
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substance as the God of the universe.” In assessing this absurd state- 
ment, Basil says it best: “But just as saying this is sheer madness, so too 
is his logic here equally crazy."? In attempting to reduce Eunomius’s 
position to absurdity, Basil’s logic, while not crazy, is surely lazy. 

Nonetheless, Basil assumed the truth value of the inverse else- 
where in order to point out Eunomius’s own self-contradictions. He 
argues that it is incompatible for Eunomius to assert that a difference 
in substance follows upon a difference in names, while denying that 
a commonality of substance follows upon a commonality of names.^ 
Eunomius made this denial in connection with the name ‘something 
made’. Just because the Son and creatures share this name, it does not 
mean that they have a co-ordinate ontological status.?^ While in this 
instance Eunomius is being logically consistent with his own claims, 
Basil’s logic, for the reasons mentioned earlier, is suspect. Basil notes 
that shortly after the denial, Eunomius once again reasserts the Het- 
eroousian epistemological principle. Basil accuses Eunomius of hav- 
ing it both ways: “How could anyone use language more carelessly? In 
short measure, he switches between contrary positions: now he says 
that a difference in names intimates diversity in substance, now he 
says that commonality of names does not mean that there is a sub- 
stance in common." But Eunomius is not being as self-contradictory 
as Basil makes him out to be. 

It can be discerned in these three arguments that Basil’s main goal 
in pointing out these absurdities, inconsistencies, and contradictions 
in Eunomius’s theory is to show that the same name must mean the 
same thing in every case, operate in the same way in every case, but 
in no case indicate substance. He thinks that the Heteroousian epis- 
temological principle and its inverse could be valid only if names are 
primary and natures are secondary. He of course denies this, saying: 
“the nature of realities is not consequent to their names but names are 


? Eun. 2.4, 40-41 (SChr 305: 22 Sesboüé): Opoovotot dv eiev 1H Os t&v drov oi 
&vOpono:. 

% Eun. 2.4, 41-42 (SChr 305: 22 Sesboüé). 

54 Eun. 2.24, 55-78. 

5 Apol. 17.8-9. 

°° Basil refers to Apol. 18.13-14, and alludes to Eunomius’s previous statement of 
the principle at Apol. 12.13-14. 

* Eun. 2.24, 74-78 (SChr 305: 104 Sesboüé): ôç &v tig ebxoA@tepov xpfiooo 
Aóyotg; "Oc ye r ÓAtyov npóc tà èvavtia nepvipenóuevog, VOV LEV qnot thv Stapopàv 
TOV Óvouó&tov &voykaiog TOV OdOLOV thv ropoAAoynv orooatvew, vov 68 THAW THY 
Kotvoviav u KOLVOTOLETV TK oùoiag. 
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found posterior to realities." His denial echoes sentiments of both 
Athanasius and Eunomius, discussed in Chapter Three.” Unlike them, 
however, Basil views the primacy of natures and the posteriority of 
names as meaning that names do not give access to substance such 
that they express essence. 

Only in the first argument has Basil exposed a real problem in Euno- 
mius's thinking. Eunomius's account of names common to the Father 
and Son, such as ‘light’, is rife with logical problems and Basil devoted 
much space to demonstrating them.” While Basil’s second and third 
arguments may be effective polemically, they themselves suffer from 
logical flaws. Nonetheless, Basil’s main point is clear: the Heteroousian 
epistemological principle in invalid because the divine names do not 
and cannot disclose substance. 


The convertibility of name and substance 


Another of Basil’s reductio arguments against Eunomius’s theory of 
names concerns his opponent’s tendency to collapse name, meaning, 
and object into a single reality, as we discussed in Chapter One." It is 
certainly one of Basil’s more tendentious arguments. He argues that 
Eunomius’s theory means that names and substance are linguistically 
convertible. This is a very questionable interpretation. 

Nonetheless, Basil employs two examples. The first concerns the 
Only-Begotten and Eunomius’s primary name for the Son, ‘something 
begotten’. He says: “if the [Only-Begotten’s] substance is something 
begotten, and vice versa, if that which is begotten is substance for 
anything that is begotten, then all things that are begotten are of the 
same substance with one another.” While Eunomius's claim is that 
begottenness is the substance of the Begotten was ontological, Basil 
perversely interprets him a making a linguistic claim, that the terms 
‘begotten’ and ‘substance’ are interchangeable. His second example is 
even more absurd. Given the convertibility of name and substance in 


5 Eun, 2.4, 35-37 (SChr 305: 22 Sesboüé): Où yàp xotg dvduaow f] TOV TPAYUATOV 
Q001c &KoAovOel, GAA’ Votepa TOV TPAYLGTOV eüpntoa TH òvóuata. 

*? See pp. 126-7. 

9 See Eun. 2.25-29. 

$1 See pp. 42-3. 

9. Eun, 2.10, 4-6 (SChr 305: 38 Sesboüé): Ei yàp f| ovota yévvnua, xoà &vénxoXav, et 
TL yévvnua toOto ovoto, oowoo TH yevvńuata TéVTA GAANAOIC ~oTAXL. 
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Eunomius’s theory, Basil opines that if we say that the Son is 'some- 
thing begotten’ of God, then this means that the Son is the ‘substance’ 
of God. For ‘something begotten’ and ‘substance’ are linguistically 
convertible. And of course this is ridiculous. 

However dubious Basil’s interpretation of Eunomius here, his com- 
ments reveal what he thinks a good theory of names should look 
like: 


Surely, he will not claim that “something begotten’ signifies substance 
only when it is used for the Son, but that when it is used for the other 
things that participate in begetting it no longer preserves the same notion. 
So let him give us a clear and incontrovertible explanation why the same 
designation does not mean the same thing in every case similarly.” 


For Basil, names must mean the same thing whenever they are applied. 
He is very concerned with understanding the meaning, or notions, of 
names. According to Basil, each name has a notion associated with it 
that is true of the namebearer whenever the name is applied, whether 
in mundane or divine contexts. The same notion must be preserved in 
each instance of a name’s usage. 


Conclusion 


Basil’s critiques of Eunomius’s theory of names reveal three aspects of 
what he thinks is a good theory of names. While his critiques do not 
always exhibit a charitable interpretation of his opponent’s thought, 
and even though Basil himself is guilty of shaky logic, his remarks do 
reveal his criteria for his alternative theory of names. In this way Basil 
establishes the parameters for a radically different theory of names. 
First and primarily, names do not reveal substance, meaning that 
they do not define the essence of the things to which they are applied 
or grant knowledge of that essence. Essences always remain incom- 
prehensible for Basil. Therefore, Basil will need to identify what names 
do signify, if not essence. Aspects of his answer were hinted at above. 
Negative names like ‘unbegotten’ and ‘invisible’ signify what is not 


$$ Eun. 2.10, 28-44. 

* Eun. 2.10, 9-13 (SChr 305: 38 Sesboüé): Où yàp Sh éri uèv tod Yiod odoiav 
oos onuaivetv TO yévvnua, éni 02 TOV AOINOV TOV LETEXOVTOV YEVVIGEWS unkéu civ 
aùthv évvoiav &xoooGew. Enei Aeyévo two aitiav capi xoi &vavtippytov tod thv 
adthv mpoonyopiayv wh ¿mì n&vtov dots tò toov Sbvacbat. 
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present in God, whereas positive names what is present in God. Of the 
latter, some like ‘good’ and ‘light’ refer to the substance of God as a 
whole without defining it; others like ‘creator’ and ‘judge’ are, in Basil’s 
words, “external to the substance.” In other words, names signify some 
sort of properties, not essences. I examine Basil’s argumentation for 
this position, which cuts to the heart of Eunomius’s theory of names, 
in Chapter Six. 

Second, each name applied to God is non-synonymous and has a 
distinct meaning. This is aimed at denying the two features of Euno- 
mius’s theory of names: (1) the centrality of the name ‘unbegotten’, 
and (2) divine simplicity necessitating the synonymy of all names 
predicated of God. Basil argued that no single name suffices to exhaust 
knowledge of God; multiple names are needed. Each contributes in 
its own way to our understanding of God, even if this understand- 
ing falls short of knowledge of God’s essence. Basil’s theory of names 
will therefore support a theological epistemology that allows for a far 
richer and more comprehensive knowledge of God than Eunomius’s. I 
explore Basil’s account of the non-synonymy of God’s names in Chap- 
ter Five. 

Third, Basil holds that names must always operate in the same way 
whenever they are applied, in both divine and mundane contexts. In 
other words, they mean the same thing whether applied to God or 
creatures; the same notion must be preserved. It should be noted that 
Basil thinks this must be the case only for those names that are literally 
true. For example, we saw how Basil recognized ‘vine’ as a name for 
Christ. While this term tells us something true about Christ, it does 
not mean that he is a grape-producing plant whose stem requires sup- 
port. Furthermore, Basil recognizes that scripture uses figurative and 
allegorical language about God that is not literally true. For example, 
he acknowledges that the scriptures have at times spoken of the sub- 
stance of God as something material, citing Ezekiel 8:2, Deuteronomy 
4:24, and Daniel 7:9-10 as examples. These passages describe God as 
amber, fire, and so forth. Basil says that such descriptions are meant 
to transfer us to worthy notions of God. But if we take them literally, 
we will think of God as not only material but also composite.® Basil’s 
explanation of the unity of meaning and preservation of the notion 
between divine and mundane contexts is explored in Chapter Five. 


$ Eun. 1.14, 20-39. 
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BASIL’S NOTIONALIST THEORY OF NAMES 


In Chapter Four, I discussed Basil’s critiques of Eunomius’s theory of 
names because they revealed the criteria for his own theory. In this 
chapter and the next I take up two of these parameters, (1) that each 
name applied to God is non-synonymous and has a distinct meaning, 
and (2) that names must always operate in the same way, part of which 
is to say they must always mean the same thing, whenever they are 
applied, whether it be to God or created realities. Basil achieves these 
two features in his own theory of names by insisting that each name 
has a distinct meaning, which is to say a distinct notion (vvoim) asso- 
ciated with it, a notion which holds true of both God and mundane 
realities. When a person hears name F, the notion of F is impressed 
upon the mind of the hearer, and it is true of any entity that bears 
the name. Hence names, instead of immediately disclosing substance, 
give rise to notions that are true of the namebearers. Because of the 
emphasis that Basil accords to notions in his theory of names, I call it 
“notionalist.” 

When discussing what specific names mean when applied to God, 
Basil appeals to the distinct notions associated with the names. Accord- 
ing to Basil, notions are present to the human mind in three ways: 
(1) immediately, (2) after the purification of those notions immedi- 
ately present, and (3) through reflection upon either of the first two. 
This schema results in two general kinds of notions. Basic notions are 
present to the mind from a variety of sources either immediately or 
after purification, whereas derived notions are achieved by reflection 
upon basic notions.’ Every notion, whether basic or derived, has a cor- 
responding name that can be applied to an entity. 


! On the distinction between basic and derived notions in Basil, see Philip Rousseau, 
Basil of Caesarea (Berkeley / Los Angeles / London: University of California Press, 
1994), 112; and Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the 
Transformation of Divine Simplicity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 144-5. 
Of course, one imagines that another derived notion could be achieved by reflection 
upon a prior derived notion; but Basil does not speak about this possibility. 
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Basil’s terminology for notions is inconsistent. He uses the same 
term for both the genus and the species. The word £vvoia is the generic 
term for ‘notion’. Basil most often uses it for both the general class 
and basic notions, though he also uses the synonym ‘concept’ (vónuo). 
A derived notion is most often called an conceptualization (éxtvoia), 
though it is sometimes called an évvoi or a vóna. Despite his incon- 
sistency in terminology, it is usually clear what he means. There is a 
semantic distinction between basic and derived notions in Basil, even 
if the terminological distinction is less clear? Note that it is not con- 
tent that accounts for the distinction between a basic and a derived 
notion; rather, it is how the notion is arrived at that makes it one or 
the other. 

I have three goals in this chapter. First, I will argue that Basil rec- 
ognizes two sources of basic notions, natural notions and common 
usage, but by far the latter is the most important source of notions for 
him that are useful for theology. While Basil presents these as imme- 
diately present to the human mind, I argue that he actually requires 
that they be purified of their inappropriate content— chiefly their cor- 
poreal connotations—in order for their use in theology. Hence while 
they are basic notions insofar as they can be used to construct derived 
notions, they differ from those basic notions immediately present to 
the human mind. 

Second, I will argue that Basil views a conceptualization (epinoia) as 
a derived notion and that his well-known doctrine of conceptualiza- 
tion is but part of a larger understanding of notions. Most scholars 
who have studied Basil's understanding of the connection between 
names and notion have focused only upon the derivative conceptual- 
izations. I contend that Basil develops a consistent theory of names in 
which all names reveal notions, but some notions are basic and others 
derived. In a sense, theology for Basil is an appropriate understanding 
of the basic notions about God and the use of these to discover derived 
notions about God. In addition, since it is often noted in scholarship, 
but not sufficiently explored, that Basil draws upon Origen in his use 
of conceptualization, I conclude the second part by examining how 
Basil used Origen, and demonstrate that Basil has heavily adapted Ori- 
gen's doctrine of conceptualization for polemical purposes. 


? Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 145 n. 6. 
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In the third part of this chapter I seek to uncover upon what resources 
Basil may have drawn in formulating his notionalist theory of names 
against Eunomius’s theory. I suggest both a remote and a proximate 
background. I argue that Basil may have been remotely influenced by 
fourth-century Neoplatonist commentators upon Aristotle who taught 
that names signify primarily thoughts and secondarily things. Basil 
would have found the wedge that these Neoplatonists placed between 
names and substances quite useful for refuting Eunomius. Unfortu- 
nately, there is only scant evidence for Neoplatonist influence upon 
Basil in this area. Accordingly, I argue that in the formulation of his 
theory of names Basil was proximately influenced by the Homoiousians, 
who placed tremendous importance on the notions of the names 
‘Father’ and ‘Son’ in their anti-Heteroousian theology. I suggest that 
Basil developed the rudimentary notionalism of the Homoiousians 
into a full-blown theory of names. 


I. Basic notions: the foundations of theology 


Basil recognizes two kinds of basic notions: those immediately present 
to the human mind and those notions achieved through the purifica- 
tion of notions as they are commonly used. 


Common or natural notions 


Basil’s appeal to the natural notions immediately available to the 
human mind represents an adaptation of philosophical epistemology. 
Among Stoics and Epicureans, a “common notion” (kowi] Évvota) or 
a "natural notion" (gvoixn Évvotx) was any ordinary, naturally well- 
founded concept that is available to the mind as a “preconception” 
(npóAmwig)? According to Michael Frede, common notions “provide 
us with an antecedent general understanding or grasp of the things 
which as rational beings we perceive and think about, and which even 
in perceiving them we represent in terms of these conceptions."^ A 


3 For ancient testimonies, see Cicero, Nat. deo. 1.43 and Acad. 2.30 [=LS 40N]; Dio- 
genes Laertius, VP 7.54 [=LS 40A]; Epictetus, Diss. 1.22 [=LS 40S]; and Sextus Empiri- 
cus, M. 7.331a-332a [=LS 40T]. My translation of &vvoto is influenced by Cicero, Top. 
31: Notionem appello quod Graeci tum évvowxv tum npóAmy. 

* Michael Frede, “Stoic epistemology,” in Keimpe Algra et al., eds., The Cambridge 
History of Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge / New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1999), 295-322, at 319. 
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preconception is the innate concept of a thing that makes discus- 
sion, investigation, and understanding of it possible. Preconceptions 
are the necessary foundations and principles of all further knowledge 
that arises from rational inquiry.” Henry Dyson has recently argued 
that in the early Stoa preconceptions are tacit concepts which when 
articulated become notions of the same propositional content that are 
available to the consciousness, even if this distinction is obscured in 
the Stoics themselves and later sources. This Stoic epistemology is 
well-attested in antiquity, even if not always in all its original nuance. 
Basil's appeal to common notions is not remarkable; it was quite typi- 
cal of Christian theologians of his era to do so. Even Eunomius himself 
appealed to them. The belief in the existence of natural notions imme- 
diately present to the human mind was therefore not controversial in 
the fourth century. 

For example, Eunomius wrote that he confessed that God is unbe- 
gotten in accordance with “the natural notion" (gvoumy Évvoiav). 
Basil chided Eunomius for trying to prove that God was unbegotten 
after claiming it self-evident based on "the common notions of all 
people" (xoig Kowaits nàvtov évvotoic) and compared him to a man 
that tries to prove that the sun is the brightest object in the sky at high 
noon.* He continues: “if someone who uses rational argumentation 
to prove what is already quite well known through sense perception 
is considered to be utterly absurd, how could the person who teaches 
what common preconceptions (toig koioig npoAmweoi) enable us 
all to agree upon not be considered guilty of the same foolishness?” 
Basil recognized Eunomius’s deployment of “natural notion" as a 
philosophical borrowing and used it against him, employing the two 
more-or-less synonymous concepts, the common notion and the pre- 
conception. But note that for Basil 'unbegotten' is neither a common 
nor a basic notion. As we shall see, for him it is a derived notion. 


? On the difference between a notion and a preconception, see F. H. Sandbach, 
“Ennoia and prolepsis," in A. A. Long, Problems in Stoicism (London: The Athlone 
Press, 1971), 22-37; and Matt Jackson-McCabe, "Ihe Stoic Theory of Implanted Pre- 
conceptions," Phronesis 49/4 (2004): 323-47. 

$ Henry Dyson, Prolepsis and Ennoia in the Early Stoa (Berlin / New York: Walter 
de Gruyter, 2009). The appendices contain a veritable cornucopia of testimonies. 

7 Apol. 7.1-7, cited by Basil at Eun. 1.5, 15-22. 

8 Eun. 1.5, 25-30. 

? Eun. 1.5, 30-33 (SChr 299: 172 Sesboüé). 
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Basil's rejection of Eunomius's appeal to a common notion does 
not mean that he denied the validity of that source of knowledge, for 
Basil himself appeals to common notions. In Chapter Four I men- 
tioned how Basil challenged Eunomius to say whether he gained his 
knowledge of God's substance from a common notion or scripture.’ 
He claimed that the common notion of God *tells us that God exists, 
not what God is."" Here Basil is not limiting the common notion 
of God to the content that God exists because saying "God exists" 
requires at least a nominal definition of God for the proposition to 
have meaning. Both the Epicureans and Stoics had a common notion 
of God that included a set of specific attributes of God. According to 
the Epicureans, God was, for example, eternal, blessed, immortal, and 
imperishable; according to the Stoics, immanent, providential, ratio- 
nal, and active.’ These attributes were discerned through reason and 
a general observation of the universe. Basil expresses a similar view 
in Letter 234 to Amphilochius of Iconium in January 376, where he 
says that the notion (évvoia) of God is formed by reflecting on God's 
attributes revealed in scripture such as his greatness, power, wisdom, 
goodness, providence, and justice, but that God's substance is incom- 
prehensible. Hence for Basil while the notion of God tells us far more 
than simply that God exists, it still does not grant us knowledge of the 
divine substance. 

In another example, Basil speaks of the common notion of grain. 
He says: “the concept (vónua) of grain exists in everybody as some- 
thing simple, by means of which we recognize grain as soon as we see 
it."? Even though Basil uses the term vonuo instead of évvoio, it is 
clear from how he describes the vonuca that it is a preconception, or 
a basic notion. For it makes immediate recognition of grain possible 
as soon as the senses perceive it, and from it derived notions can be 
discovered, as we will see when we return to this grain example in our 
discussion of derived notions. 


1 Eun. 1.12; see Chapter Four, p. 136. 

1 Eun. 1.12, 8-9 (SChr 299: 212 Sesboüé). 

? For the Epicurean view, see Epicurus, ep. Men. 123-4 [=LS 23B]; Cicero, Nat. 
deo. 1.43-9 [=LS 23E]; Sextus Empiricus, M. 9.43-7 [=LS 23F]; for the Stoic view, see 
Cicero, Nat. deo. 2.12-16 and 75-76 [=LS 54C and 54J]; Plutarch, Comm. not. 1075e 
[=LS 54K]; Diogenes Laertius, VP 7.147 [=LS 54A]; Sextus Empiricus, M. 9.133-6 
[=LS 54D]. 

? Eun. 1.6, 44-45 (SChr 299: 186 Sesboiié). 
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Finally, Basil claims that Eunomius tried to destroy “the common 
preconception (xow  mpoAnyig) that exists similarly in all Chris- 
tians,” namely, “that the Son is the begotten light who has shone forth 
from the unbegotten light, that he is life itself and goodness itself that 
has proceeded from the lifegiving source and the paternal goodness." 
Though this seems to be a rather complex concept for a preconception, 
Basil explicitly says that it “exists similarly in all Christians." Hence it 
has the status of a common notion. Basil confirms this interpretation 
when he says that Eunomius used sophisms to throw "these notions of 
ours (tavta NU@V THs Evvotac) into confusion.” Therefore it appears 
that Basil understands two kinds of common notions: the general pre- 
conceptions that all people have to which appeal was made by phi- 
losophers, and preconceptions specific to Christians in virtue of their 
belief in Christ. This example shows that Basil was not beholden to 
the philosophical understanding of common notions. 

Therefore, generally speaking, Basil views common notions as those 
concepts shared by all human beings (or at least all Christians) that 
constitute the starting point of basic knowledge of the world or God. 
They enable the identification of the objects of sense-perception, as 
in the case of grain or the identification of the being to whom names 
refer, as in the case of ‘begotten light’. Note that Basil does not try 
to delineate such common notions: they are so obvious to everyone 
that delineation is superfluous. They are immediately available to the 
mind. 


Common usage 


The second kind of basic notion and the most important source of 
notions for Basil is the “common usage" (ovvńðera, kot ovvnPera, 
or «ow xpnoic) of terms." In fact, Basil mainly delineates notions by 


14 Eun. 2.25, 2-7 (SChr 305: 104 Sesboüé). 

15 Eun. 2.25, 7-8 (SChr 305: 104 Sesboüé). 

16€ See also Spir. 9.22, where Basil speaks of “our common notions" concerning the 
Spirit. 

P Basil's terminology for common usage is inconsistent. He uses ovvńðeto alone 
to refer to the customary usage of certain terms and sees it as parallel with xowh 
xpfiow, (Eun. 1.6, 19-22; 1.6, 33; 2.20, 10-13; 2.24, 17). The phrase cow? ovvfjüei is 
also used to refer to the common usage of certain terms (Eun. 2.8, 12, 34, 46; 2.10, 29; 
2.13, 19), and is frequently contrasted with scriptural usage, for which Basil uses the 
term xprjot; modified by «àv ypo«àv or something similar (Eun. 1.6, 21; 1.7, 2; 2.6, 
38; 2.8, 13, 47; 2.24, 14). 
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appeal to common usage. Only recently has such appeal been high- 
lighted as one of the key principles of Basil's theological method. 
Basically, Basil seeks to understand names by appeal to how speakers 
of Greek would ordinarily use them.” For him the ordinary sense of 
terms determines their meaning in theological contexts. Words can be 
used according to their common usage or contrary to it; indeed, usage 
contrary to common usage is simply misusage in the eyes of Basil. 
Because his theology is grounded in common usage, Basil is bewildered 
by Eunomius's claim that the same word like ‘light’ can mean different 
things when applied to the Father or the Son (homonymy),” or that 
different words like ‘unbegotten’ and ‘invisible’ can mean exactly the 
same thing in the case of God (synonymy).? Basil's appeal to com- 
mon usage is, at least in part, meant to contradict Eunomius's claim 
that names operate entirely differently when applied to mundane and 
divine realities. 

Common usage is distinct from scriptural usage, though for Basil in 
practice they are never opposed.” Scriptural language about God oper- 
ates on the same principles as ordinary human language, even if—as 
we shall see—our ordinary language must be purified. Only once 
in Contra Eunomium does Basil explain in sufficient detail what he 
means by “common usage." He makes clear that there are two aspects 
of the common usage of a term. First, as we said above, the com- 
mon usage of a term indicates how an ordinary speaker of a language 
would normally understand the term. In other words, the common 
usage of term F dictates the notion (évvota) that is impressed upon 
the mind of an ordinary person when she hears term F.? For example, 
when an ordinary person hears the term yévvnua, she understands 
this to mean, according to Basil, that the yévvnua is “the one who has 


'8 Richard Paul Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene Revolution (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2000), 265; David G. Robertson, “Relatives in Basil of Cae- 
sarea,” SP 37 (2001): 279-80 and n. 11; and especially Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplic- 
ity, 114-22. 

t Such a method has philosophical precedent in Aristotle and Porphyry; see R. M. 
van den Berg, Proclus' Commentary on the Cratylus in Context: Ancient Theories of 
Language and Naming (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 73. 

? Eun. 2.25-29. I.e., ‘light? means ‘unbegotten’ when applied to the Father, but 
‘begotten’ when applied to the Son because of the synonymy that obtains for simple 
beings. 

? Eun. 1.8. 

2 Eun. 1.6, 19-21 (SChr 299: 184 Sesboiié); 2.8, 12-14 (SChr 305: 32 Sesboüé). 

? Eun. 2.10, 16-21 (SChr 305: 38 Sesboüé). 
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been brought into being by the other through begetting.”™ The second 
aspect of a term’s common usage is its universal applicability. When 
term F is said of multiple entities, it means the same thing in every 
case. This universal applicability extends even to God: the notion sug- 
gested by term F when used according to its common usage applies to 
both mundane and divine realities. Returning to our example, the Son 
and any human being, or even any sort of offspring, can be called a 
yévvnuo. and in every case it refers to one who has been brought into 
being by another through begetting.” 

From Basil’s example of yévvnua, however, it is clear that “common 
usage" cannot primarily refer to how an ordinary uneducated person 
would understand a term, but rather to how the term is understood in 
typical philosophical discourse.” It is unlikely that an ordinary speaker 
of Greek would have thought of the idealized notion described above 
when she heard yévvnua. Rather, that notion is derived by abstracting 
from the range of meanings of the word yévvnuo what is common in 
each instance of its usage. For example, elsewhere Basil mentions that 
yévvmua could be used for the products of the vine or aborted fetuses.”’ 
Yet even in both of these cases Basil's notion of yévvnuc obtains: each 
has been brought into being by another through begetting. The notion 
that yévvnpa impresses on the mind must hold true for all entities 
called a yévvnua. 

The example of yévvnua hints that some words have multiple com- 
mon usages. This is explicit, for example, when Basil sets out to exam- 
ine how the term 'conceptualization' is used according to common 
usage. He first discusses the epistemological process whereby the intel- 
lect divides what appears simple at first glance into its multiple aspects.” 
But Basil acknowledges a second common usage of the term 'conceptu- 
alization': non-existent fabrications of the mind.? Thus Basil's deploy- 
ment of arguments based on common usage is made more complex 


^ Eun. 2.10, 21 (SChr 305: 38 Sesboüé). 

?^ Eun. 2.10, 21-23 (SChr 305: 38 Sesboüé). 

% This idea of Basil has precedent among the Stoics; see Charles Brittain, “Com- 
mon Sense: Concepts, Definitions and Meaning in and out of the Stoa,” in Dorothea 
Frede and Brad Inwood, eds., Language and Learning: Philosophy of Language in the 
Hellenistic Age (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 164-209, esp. p. 167, 
185, and 191-6. 

7 Eun. 2.8, 25-31 (SChr 305: 32-4 Sesboiié). 

? Eun. 1.6, 21-29. 

? Eun. 1.6, 29-33. 
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by the fact that some terms have multiple common usages, not merely 
a single one.? In such cases, it then becomes necessary to determine 
which sense is appropriate for the context. For example, Basil main- 
tains that there are two common usages of ‘to beget.’ It can give rise to 
the notion of the begetter's passion or the begetter's affinity to the one 
begotten.” Basil argues that when we are speaking about the divine 
begetting, which for Basil is incorporeal and impassible, only the first 
common usage is inapplicable. Hence the divine begetting communi- 
cates only the notion that the Father has affinity with the Son.” But a 
human father also has affinity with his son, so the first common notion 
of begetting obtains in this case too. It just that for humans, the second 
obtains as well because human begetting involves passion.” 

Such a maneuver on the part of Basil may seem to indicate that 
he is waffling on the significance of common usage. If Basil chooses 
only one of two common usages of 'to beget' as appropriate for God, 
he seems to be contradicting his claim that words used according to 
common usage have universal applicability. But in reality Basil makes 
a distinction between common usage for created realities and com- 
mon usage for divine realities. In the example of 'to beget' mentioned 
above, Basil actually says that the term signifies two things "according 
to common usage here below" (xoà thy Ode ovv). Such a dis- 
tinction between common usage for created realities and divine reali- 
ties is found elsewhere in Basil's corpus.^* Yet it would be mistaken 
to think that Basil places a wedge between “our” common usage for 
mundane realities and the more philosophical/theological common 
usage for divine realities "there above." The common usage of terms 
in theological contexts is attained by purifying them, as they are com- 
monly used “here below,” of their inappropriate or irrelevant content. 
For Basil, this means primarily removing their corporeal or materi- 
alistic overtones.” The purified common usage then meets the two 


* For example, Basil says that according to common usage, an interval (6t&otrjua) 
must indicate a span of time or age (ij xpóvotg 7] ai@oww) (Eun. 2.13, 19-20). 

31 Eun, 2.24, 16-18 (SChr 305: 98-100 Sesboüé). 

32 Eun, 2.24, 19-31 (SChr 305: 100 Sesboüé). 

3 See Catherine Osborne, “Literal or Metaphorical? Some Issues of Language in the 
Arian Controversy," in Lionel R. Wickham and Caroline P. Bammel, eds., Christian 
Faith and Greek Philosophy in Late Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 1993), 148-70, at 163. 

* Cf Spir. 21.52, and Fid. 3 (PG 31: 684), where Basil says that “if we were apply 
‘Father’ to God entirely according to our usage (tò natip óAókAnpov Kato thv 
fiuexépovv xpficw), we would be impious.” 

? Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 117-22. 
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criteria that Basil stated in the example of yévvnuo: (1) impression of a 
particular notion of what it means to be called by term F, and (2) uni- 
versal applicability. Hence, the begetter's affinity with the one begotten 
signified by ‘to beget’ is universal: it holds true for both human beings 
and God. Only created begetters experience passion. 

In Eunomius's theory of names, names were said of God and crea- 
tures equivocally. For example, ‘father’ had intrinsic corporeal over- 
tones for Eunomius and therefore must mean different things when 
predicated of God and men.” Basil’s appeal to purified common usage 
is a rejection of Eunomius’s equivocity. He agrees with Eunomius that 
‘father’ is not applied to God and men in the ordinary, corporeal sense 
of the term, but disagrees that the name is used equivocally. He there- 
fore formulates a notion of fatherhood that results in a univocal use 
of ‘father’ in divine and human contexts.’ Basil is very concerned that 
all our names for God be literally true of God (excepting metaphors), 
not just one name as Eunomius thought.” While Basil concedes that 
human language is ultimately inadequate to capturing the mystery of 


% Apol. 16. 

a7 A this move, Basil reveals himself as part of a larger fourth-century theological 
trend of reconceiving masculinity in increasingly spiritualized and incorporeal terms 
that deprived it of its traditional corporeal and sexual connotations; see Virginia Bur- 
rus, “Begotten, Not Made.” Conceiving Manhood in Late Antiquity (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 2000). What Burrus (p. 205 n. 32) says about Athanasius’s redefi- 
nition of human fatherhood is equally applicable to Basil: it is “in terms of what is 
‘primary (shared with God) and ‘derivative’ (not shared with God—i.e. bodily sex 
and sexuality).” 

3 Contra R. P. C. Hanson, “Dogma and Formula in the Fathers,” in idem, Stud- 
ies in Christian Antiquity (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1985), 298-318 at 307-8, and 
Osborne, “Literal or Metaphorical?,” 163, both of whom argue that Basil thinks that 
names such as ‘Father’ when applied to God are only metaphorical. This argument is 
based on a misinterpretation of Eun. 2.24, 4-6 (SChr 305: 98 Sesboüé): "Now let us 
grant that even this term, like so many others, is figurative and is said metaphorically." 
Directly before this sentence, at Eun. 2.24, 1-4, Basil writes: “God is called Father in 
the proper and suitable sense, and this is not a name of passion but of affinity, affin- 
ity either by grace as in the case of human beings, or by nature as in the case of the 
Only-Begotten" (SChr 305: 98 Sesboüé). It is "affinity" with a son that makes one a 
father in the proper— i.e. literal —sense of the term. In Eun. 2.24, 1-15, Basil is simply 
granting that ‘Father’ is said metaphorically for the sake of argument, to demonstrate 
that even metaphorical language about God, such as that God sleeps and flies, is rou- 
tinely stripped of anthropomorphic and corporeal connotations when understood 
in its appropriate theological sense. Hence the purification of the common usage of 
terms is not novel, but has parallels with accepted exegetical practices. 
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God, this does not in any way render it meaningless or merely meta- 
phorical.?? 

Therefore, Basil's appeal to common usage is more complex than it 
first appears to be. It is not simply an appeal to how ordinary people 
use language. Rather, it is an appeal to the notion encapsulated in term 
F when F is a term that can be applied to both mundane and divine 
realities. One arrives at these universal notions by purifying terms 
of their corporeal and materialistic connotations. This purification is 
achieved by abstracting the notion that is common in each instance 
when an entity is called by term F. It is common usage that plays 
the most significant role in Basil's theology. Purified basic notions 
based on common usage are the foundation for Basil's understanding 
of what names mean when applied to God and his belief in univocal 
predication. 


II. Derived notions: Basil's defense of conceptualization 


Other notions are derived by reflecting upon basic notions. Basil's pre- 
ferred term for these is 'conceptualization' (£nivoix). His doctrine of 
conceptualization has been much studied.” There is general agreement 


3 Hanson, “Dogma and Formula,” 308, also cites Basil, Ep. 7 and Eun. 1.14 in sup- 
port of his claim. But the former speaks of human language as an imperfect vehicle 
for human thoughts about God, and the latter of the incomprehensibility of the divine 
substance and the importance of interpreting blatantly material descriptions of God 
figuratively. In neither passage does Basil maintain that language about God is equivo- 
cal and only metaphorical. 

? Antonio Orbe, La Epinoia: Algunos preliminaires históricos de la distinción kar 
éxivoiav (Rome: Pontificia universitas gregoriana, 1955), 36-45; Th. Dams, “La Con- 
troverse Eunonéenne" (Ph.D. diss., Institut Catholique de Paris, 1951), 149-56 [n.b. 
I have been unable to obtain this dissertation]; Bernard Charles Barmann, “The Cap- 
padocian Triumph over Arianism” (Ph.D. diss., Stanford University, 1966), 72-8; 
Elena Cavalcanti, “Il problema del linguaggio nell’ Adv. Eunomium di Basilio Magno,” 
Augustinianum 14 (1974): 527-39 [=eadem, Studi Eunomiani (Rome: Pont. Institu- 
tum Orientalium Studiorum, 1976), 34-46]; Thomas A. Kopecek, A History of Neo- 
Arianism (Cambridge: The Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, Ltd., 1979), 375-77; 
Marina Silvia Troiano, *I Cappadoci e la questione dell'origine dei nomi nella polem- 
ica contro Eunomio," Vetera Christianorum 17 (1980): 313-46; Bernard Sesboüé, 
Basile de Césarée, Contre Eunome suivi de Eunome Apologie, SChr 299 (Paris: Cerf, 
1982), 72-3 and 182-3 n. 2; Marina Silvia Troiano, "La polemica sull'origine dei nomi 
nell’ Adversus Eunomium di Basilio: l'epinoia," in Basilio di Cesarea: la sua età, la sua 
opera e il basilianesimo in Sicilia (Messina: Centro di Studi Umanistici, 1983), 523-31; 
Volker Henning Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trinitátslehre des Basilius von Cásarea: 
Sein Weg vom Homousianer zum Neonizdner (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1996), 75-8; Bernard Sesboüé, Saint Basile et la Trinité: Un acte théologique au IV* 
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that Basil viewed conceptualization as an intellectual process that made 
accurate and useful knowledge of a thing possible without comprehen- 
sion of a thing’s essence. At the same time, ‘conceptualization’ is an 
ambiguous term, referring to both the activity of reflection upon a 
thing and the end-result of that reflection. Scholars have suggested 
several possible sources or at least precedents for Basil’s doctrine, both 
philosophical and Christian.*' Origen is frequently cited as the source 
of Basil's discussion of conceptualization in relation to Christ in Con- 
tra Eunomium 1.7, 1-31. Most recently, Andrew Radde-Gallwitz has 
argued for a 'conceptualist' interpretation of conceptualization, by 
which he means that "the concepts devised through the process of 
epinoia are nothing more than concepts in minds, where this in partic- 
ular means that they do not depend for their existence or their validity 
on any features of extra-mental reality."? This does not mean that a 
conceptualization is precluded from having an extra-mental referent, 
just that it is not necessary for it to have one in order to be meaning- 
ful.? I concur with this interpretation. 

Most studies of Basil's understanding of conceptualization have 
considered it on its own, but I argue that it is a key element in his 
notionalist theory of names. I have two goals in this section. First, I 
will explore how Basil derives notions from basic notions and how 
they are connected with names. It is important for our understand- 
ing of his notionalist theory of names to distinguish conceptualiza- 
tion as a process from the same as a notion. For names are connected 


siécle (Paris: Descleé, 1998), 70-77; Vaggione, Nicene Revolution, 241-7; Lewis Ayres, 
Nicaea and its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian Theology (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2004), 191-4; John Behr, The Nicene Faith (Crestwood: St 
Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2004), 285-6; Stephen M. Hildebrand, The Trinitarian 
Theology of Basil of Caesarea: A Synthesis of Greek Thought and Biblical Truth (Wash- 
ington D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 2007), 52-4; Radde-Gallwitz, 
Divine Simplicity, 143-54. 

4 Orbe, La Epinoia, 3-36; Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 376; G. C. Stead, 
"Logic and the Application of Names to God,” in Lucas F. Mateo-Seco and Juan L. 
Bastero, eds., El “Contra Eunomium I" en la Produccion literaria de Gregorio de Nisa 
(Pamplona: Ediciones Universidad de Navarra, 1988), 309-12 and 315-6; Drecoll, Die 
Entwicklung der Trinitütslehre des Basilius von Cásarea, 75 n. 90 and 76-7 n. 82; Vag- 
gione, Nicene Revolution, 241-3 and 248; Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 192-3; Behr, 
The Nicene Faith, 286; Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 147 and 150. 

? Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 144. 

8 Radde-Gallwitz also notes that Basil understands the conditions for meaningful- 
ness to be lower than the conditions for reference, giving the example of ‘hippocen- 
taur’. This word is meaningful, but lacks an extra-mental referent. 
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with the resultant notion, not the process. Second, I will compare 
Basil’s understanding of conceptualization with that of Origen. Even 
though Basil’s use of Origen’s doctrine of conceptualization has been 
frequently noted, there has been little discussion of how Basil uses 
him and how his appropriation of Origen harmonizes with his overall 
doctrine of conceptualization. I will argue (1) that Origen’s and Basil’s 
doctrines differ in significant ways, even though they share the belief 
that conceptualizations reveal the ways in which God acts toward and 
relates to human beings, and (2) that Basil’s appeal to Origen is funda- 
mentally polemical, intending to assert the revered Origenian tradition 
against Eunomian innovation. Andrew Radde-Gallwitz divides Basil’s 
discussion of conceptualization into four stages, which I adopt. 


Stage one: the meaningfulness of conceptualizations 


Here Basil refutes Eunomius’s claim that words are meaningless if they 
have no external referent, being merely noise of the tongue.“ This ref- 
utation represents one of Basil’s clearest statements of his notionalism. 
In response to Eunomius, Basil argues that, even if conceptualizations 
refer to non-existent things, there are still concepts of them that are 
present to the mind. He uses the example of mythological centaurs 
and Chimaera (kevtavdpov... Kai xiotpac): these creatures are surely 
imaginary, but once ‘centaur’ or ‘Chimaera’ is spoken, the creature 
does not “dissolve together with the noise of the tongue, seeing that 
the false concepts remain in the mind after the voice is entirely dis- 
sipated into the air.”* The concepts of fictitious things without exter- 
nal referents, whether dreamt during sleep or imagined by the idle 
mind, are retained in the memory and can be uttered at will, but “it is 
not the case that these mental impressions dissolve together with the 
words that expressed them.”“° Hence names primarily signify notions; 
whether they also signify things is secondary. 

Dexippus, the early fourth-century Neoplatonist commentator upon 
Aristotle, makes a similar argument regarding the fact that names pri- 
marily signify concepts and things secondarily, against Sosigenes the 


^ Eun. 1.6, 1-18; see Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 146. 

45 Eun. 1.6, 8-11 (SChr 299: 184 Sesboüé): nç tò onuowónevov weoóog t wom 
ths YAw@ttns cvvagaviCetar, tfjg HEV povis n&vrog eig &épa xpo&eouévng, TOV dé 
yevd6v vonuátov évanopevovtav t Siavoig; 

46 Eun. 1.6, 15-16 (SChr 299: 184 Sesboüé): óuo0 t xpoeveyBévtt Aóyo ovvynoavi- 
68y Kai tà pavtéouata. 
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Peripatetic who maintained that names signified things." In the first part 
of his response to Sosigenes, Dexippus notes that we can make state- 
ments about things that are not present before us, such as the past and 
the future, as well as about non-existent things like hippocentaurs and 
goat-stags (immokevtabpovg koi tpoyeAGqouc) and what madmen 
and ecstatics speaks. If Sosigenes is correct, “we would not be able to 
name anything that did not exist.”“* Though the polemical contexts of 
Basil and Dexippus are different, their common appeal to mythologi- 
cal creatures as part of an argument for the fact that names signify 
notions primarily is striking. Perhaps Basil devised the first stage of his 
argument against Eunomius from some familiarity with pre-existing 
philosophical debates such as that found in Dexippus. 


Stage two: conceptualization according to the common notion 


In the second stage of the argument, Basil discusses conceptualization 
on the basis of the common notion of the term.” He first treats it as a 
fundamental intellectual process. 


Whatever seems simple and singular upon a general survey by the mind,” 
but which appears complex and plural upon detailed scrutiny and thereby 
is divided by the mind—this sort of thing is said to be divided through 
conceptualization alone. For example, at first glance the body may seem 
to be simple, but when reasoning is used it reveals that the body is com- 
plex, dissolving it through conceptualization into the things out of which 
it is constituted: color, shape, solidity, size, and so forth.” 


Basil makes a distinction between two mental processes: the general 
overview of an object upon first glance and the detailed analysis of the 


4” [n Cat. 1.3. 

48 [n Cat. 1.3 (CAG 7.2: 7, 23 Busse): koi obdév àv uh o9eotnkóc OvoucCuEV; trans. 
Dillon 26. 

2 Eun. 1.6, 21-57; see Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 146-9. 

5 Gk. xoig àOpóoig émiBoAoig tod vob. See Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 
147, for a discussion of the “mixed philosophical pedigree" of this phrase. Though 
the phrase &ðpóa émifoAf] is Epicurean in origin, the term érifoAf was also used by 
Neoplatonists such as Plotinus and Dexippus to denote an overall mental survey as 
opposed to a detailed examination. 

°l Eun. 1.6, 22-29 (SChr 299: 184 Sesboüé): 'Opápev totvuv dtt év uev wh Kofi xpfi- 
cet tà tatc KOpdarg EmBoAaic 100 vod AAG 6okoQvco. civarı ko LOVAYE, xoc SE KOTO 
Aentov éGevkogot nocia qorvópeva xoi TOAAG tata TH và Srorpoúpeva ênivoig 
uóvn Sroupetoe Aéyeton. Otov, tò oôpa OrAodv pev eivor now À mpary évtevElc, not- 
Kirov 68 6 Adyos émimv Seíkvvor, Tf &nivoiq. aÙtÒ eis tà é& àv obyKertar diaArvov, 
ypa xoi oyua koi åvtitoriav koi uéyaðoç Koi tà Aone. 
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same upon further reflection. The knowledge of an object acquired 
by conceptualization is more nuanced and accurate than that gained 
initially. “Reasoning” mentally breaks the body down into its com- 
ponents; these components are not conceptualizations (understood as 
the end-results of the process), but are arrived at by means of the 
process of conceptualization. “In other words, 'conceptualization' here 
names the process by which things that are in reality inseparable are 
separated for analysis.” 

In the same stage Basil offers another description of conceptualiza- 
tion: “After an initial concept has arisen for us from sense perception, 
the more subtle and precise reflection about the intellectual object is 
called conceptualization."? Is Basil talking about the process or the 
end-result here? The answer hinges on how “reflection” (énevObunots) 
is understood. Most scholars think it refers to the process of reflection." 
This seems to be corroborated by a marginal note that many manu- 
scripts incorporated into the main body of Basil’s text directly follow- 
ing the passage just cited: “Thus common usage calls it a ‘reflection’ 
(én1Aoytop0G), though improperly." Some ancient reader thought it 
necessary to supply the name for the end-result of the process that 
remained unnamed in Basil’s text. 

Here conceptualization is that “more subtle and precise reflec- 
tion” upon the basic notion (“the initial concept” and “the intellectual 
object”). Basil uses the above-mentioned example of grain to show 
the distinction: “For example, the concept of grain exists in every- 
body as something simple, by means of which we recognize grain as 
soon as we see it. But when we examine grain in detail we come to 
consider more things about it, and use different designations to indi- 
cate these different objects of thought.”*° As mentioned earlier, the 
concept of grain is a common notion and this notion is the basis for 
deriving other notions through the process of conceptualization. All 


? Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 148. 

5 Eun. 1.6, 41-44 (SChr 299: 186 Sesboiié): uexà tò npôtov Hutv and tis aicOhoews 
éyytvéuevov vóna thy Aentotépav Kai &xpieotépov tod vonÜévtog énevOOunoiw, 
énivoiay óvoiGeo0oa. 

* Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trinitütslehre des Basilius von Cásarea, 76; Behr, 
The Nicene Faith, 286; Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 148. 

5 See the critical apparatus at Eun. 1.6, 43 (SChr 299: 186 Sesboiié). 

5 Eun, 1.6, 44-47 (SChr 299: 186 Sesboiié): Otov tod citov vóna uèv ómAoOv 
&vonépxei não, kaðò Qavévta yvoptGonev: év 68 «fj &piBet epi or0100 é£&evóotu Bew- 
pía te nÀAeióvov TPOGEPYETaL, xoi npoonyoptot Sidopor t&v vonlévtæv onpovruaot. 
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the resultant derived notions (“the different objects of thought”) are 
assigned distinct names (“different designations”) because each notion 
communicates a distinct aspect of grain (“more things about it”). The 
notions that Basil derives from ‘grain’ are given the designations ‘fruit’, 
‘nourishment’, and ‘seed’. Grain “is ‘fruit’ as the result of the farming 
that has been completed, ‘seed’ as the beginning of the farming to 
come, and ‘nourishment’ as what is suitable for the development of the 
body of the one who eats it." Hence names are given to the various 
conceptualizations that describe various aspects of the basic notion. 
The conceptualizations of grain are ways in which grain is viewed at 
particular stages of its existence (the source or end-result of farming) 
or how it relates to human beings (food). Such aspects say nothing 
about grain qua substance. 

Basil then provides a general description of conceptualization as 
a process: “generally speaking, all things recognized through sense- 
perception and which seem simple in substrate but which admit of 
a complex account upon further consideration are said to be consid- 
ered through conceptualization.”** This concludes his discussion of 
the meaning of conceptualization on the basis of common usage. His 
general description is applicable to both examples: the body and the 
grain. Both are complex, material objects. On the one hand, conceptu- 
alization can be used to analyze a material object into its constituents 
(even though physically inseparable)—this use of conceptualization 
says something about the object itself, though not about its substance. 
On the other hand, conceptualization can also be used to analyze a 
material object into its historical or relative aspects—this use also says 
nothing about the object in itself. Note Basil's progression: from the 
analysis of complex, material objects qua object to qua history and 
relations. In what follows, Basil continues the progression: he moves 
from complex, material objects to simple, immaterial objects. 


5 Eun. 1.6, 49-51 (SChr 299: 186 Sesboüé). 

* Eun. 1.6, 54-57 (SChr 299: 186-8 Sesboüé): Koi ånağaniðç nóvta tà «fi 
oicÜfoet yvópipa xoi &nÀ& uiv eiva tQ Onokeuiévo OoxoQvto, noiKiAov è Adyov 
Kate thv Bemptav énideyóueva exivota Oewpntà Aéyexa. At line 57, I read énwoo for 
&mwoto, clearly a misprint. 
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Stage three: the conceptualizations of Christ 


In the third stage Basil shifts from discussing conceptualizations on 
the basis of common usage to on the basis of scriptural usage, thereby 
shifting from ordinary knowledge to theological knowledge. He also 
shifts to discussing Christ, whom Basil believes is immaterial and sim- 
ple.” Yet when conceptualizations are discussed in relation to Christ, 
they are not derived from basic notions but revealed by Christ himself. 
Basil says: “When our Lord Jesus Christ spoke about himself...he did 
so by means of certain distinguishing marks considered in connection 
with him. He called himself ‘door’, ‘way’, ‘bread’, ‘vine’, ‘shepherd’, 
and ‘light’, even though he is not a polyonym.”® So far Basil does not 
connect these names with conceptualizations. But he does so when he 
continues: 


All these names do not carry the same meaning as one another. For 
‘light’ signifies one thing, ‘vine’ another, ‘way’ another, and ‘shepherd’ 
yet another. Though our Lord is one in substrate, and one substance, 
simple and not composite, he calls himself by different names at differ- 
ent times, using designations that differ from one another for the differ- 
ent conceptualizations.” 


Basil is clear that the multiple names that Christ uses for himself do 
not indicate that he is complex, as would be the case if names revealed 
substance. Rather, because each name Christ uses reveals a conceptu- 
alization, his simplicity is preserved and he is not a polyonym. The 
various names of Christ indicate various aspects of Christ—but what 
sort of aspects? Basil says: "On the basis of his different activities and 
his relation to the objects of his divine benefaction, he employs differ- 
ent names for himself"? Basil then describes what the names ‘light’, 


* Eun. 1.7, 1-31; see Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 149-52. 

© Eun. 1.7, 4-9 (SChr 299: 188 Sesboiié): 'O Kóptoc ńuóv "Inootg Xpictóg £v tots 
nepi EAVTOD Adyotc...iSLBLAGt tior toic Dempovpévors nepi ADTOV &neońuave TADTHV, 
Odpav éavtòv Aéyov Kai 660v Kai Gptov Kai GmeAov Kai nowméva Kai Os, ob Tov- 
OVO[LOS tic Qv. 

& Eun. 1.7, 9-15 (SChr 299: 188-90 Sesboüé): od yàp návta TH òvóata Eig TADTOV 
GAANAOIs pépet. Ao yàp TO onpowópevov qQotóc koi GAAO GuTéAOD koi GAAO 0000 
Kai GAAO momévoc. AAN Ev OV KATH TO dDTOKEiLEVOV, xoi uia obocia Kol AMAR kal 
covvOetoc, Adote GAAMS tavtòv dvoucCel, tais Exivoiais Siagepobouc GAANAWV tà 
Tpoonyoptas ueOopuoGóuevoc. 

9? Eun. 1.7, 15-17 (SChr 299: 190 Sesboüé): Katà yap thv tov évepyer@v Siapopayv 
xoi Thy xpóg TH EvepyetobuEeva ox£ow Sidgopa ExvTM Kai tà óvóuata tietoi. Euse- 
bius of Caesarea maintained that such names corresponded to the divine powers in 
Christ; see Eccl. theo. 2.10 and 2.14. 
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‘vine’, and ‘bread’ describe about Christ. For example, he is called 
‘vine’ because “he nurtures those who have been planted in him by 
faith so that they may bear the fruits of good works."? The conceptual- 
izations of Christ, then, describe Christ's activities toward and relation 
to humanity.* They reveal nothing about his simple substance. In the 
third stage, Basil has applied his general theory of conceptualization, 
described in the second stage, to Christ. In its main points, it is consis- 
tent: conceptualization enables one to discern numerous aspects of an 
entity that appears simple at first glance (whether or not the entity is 
complex or simple in actuality) and these aspects are conceptual. But 
there is an important difference. In the second stage, conceptualiza- 
tions were derived by reflection and then named; in the third stage, the 
names of the conceptualization are revealed and then the significance 
of each conceptualization is determined through reflection. 


Stage four: the conceptualizations applied to God 


The first three stages have been preparation for the fourth stage, in 
which Basil turns from Christ to the “God of the universe." Here he 
argues that Eunomius's primary name 'unbegotten' refers to a concep- 
tualization and thus does not disclose substance. But ‘unbegotten’ (and 
other similar names like 'incorruptible are not revealed by scripture 
(as the names of Christ were) but are names applied to notions derived 
by reflecting upon basic notions. Basil says: ^We say that the God of 
the universe is ‘incorruptible’ and 'unbegotten', designating him with 
these names according to various aspects." 66 Basil's terminology of 
"aspects" (éniBoAn) here is reminiscent of his first description of con- 
ceptualization as a process in stage two—and his methodology is as 
well. Such names refer to the notions derived from the basic notion of 
the divine life. This is clear from the following: 


9$ Eun. 1.7, 21-23 (SChr 299: 190 Sesboüé). 

*' The case of ‘light’ is complex. Basil says that the name ‘light’ indicates both the 
“inaccessibility of the glory in the divinity” and that Christ illuminates believers with 
the splendor of knowledge. ‘Light’ is both a common name for God and a particular 
name for Christ. See Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 152 n. 32. 

& Eun. 1.7, 32-8, 69; see Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 152-4. 

6 Eun. 1.7, 35-37 (SChr 299: 192 Sesboüé). “AgBaptov yàp xoi óyévvmtov eivou 
TOV Osóv THV čov Aéyouev, KATH SLAPdPOS émoAóc toig óvóuaocı totog npoca- 
yopevovtes. 
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Whenever we consider ages past, we find that the life of God transcends 
every beginning and say that he is ‘unbegotten’. Whenever we stretch 
our mind forward to the ages to come, we designate the one who is 
without boundary, infinite, and comprehended by no terminal point as 
‘incorruptible’. Therefore, just as ‘incorruptible’ is the name we give him 
because his life is without an end, so too is ‘unbegotten’ the name given 
because his life is without a beginning, when we consider each through 
conceptualization.”” 


Basil derives the conceptualization of ‘unbegotten’ from the basic 
notion of life’. Though Basil treats the divine life as a basic notion, 
he does not say how we know it. Perhaps he views it as a kind of com- 
mon notion: “God is alive.” But it is more likely that it is derived from 
scriptural passage like John 5:26 (as the Father has life in himself). 
Further on, Basil implies that certain other names of God, like ‘cre- 
ator’, ‘wise’, ‘provident’, ‘invisible’, and ‘unchangeable’ can be derived 
from certain passages of scripture which are treated as encapsulating 
basic notions about God.” For example, Basil says: “When it is said 
that he made the darkness his hiding-place [Ps 17:12], we are taught 
that his nature is invisible.” Thus, the name ‘invisible’. However he 
thought human beings come by the basic notion of the divine life, it 
is the basis for several derived notions about God, each of which has a 
name that is applicable to God and reveals a distinct aspect about him. 
Note that the conceptualizations of ‘unbegotten’ and ‘incorruptible’ 
name aspects of God from a human point of view. Conceptualizations 
of God describe God in relation to human beings. 


Basil’s use of Origen 


As mentioned earlier, it is generally acknowledged that Basil is princi- 
pally drawing on Origen in the third stage of his argument." But two 


© Eun. 1.7, 37-44 (SChr 299: 192 Sesboüé). At line 44, I read «fj émwoío Oewpov- 
vov Nov &x&xepo, following several important mss., a reading also witnessed to by 
Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. 2.507 (GNO I: 374, 12 Jaeger). 

$85 See also Eun. 1.15, 4-7 (SChr 299: 224 Sesboüé): “When our intellect scrutinizes 
whether God who is over all [Rom 9:5] has some cause superior to himself, then, 
unable to conceive of any, it designates the fact that his life is without beginning as 
‘unbegotten’.” See also Eun. 1.16, 1-13. At Eun. 2.29, 20, Basil says: “the life has unbe- 
gottenness as a concomitant” (SChr 305: 122 Sesboüé). 

© Eun. 1.8, 34-42. 

? Eun. 1.8, 38-40 (SChr 299: 196 Sesboüé). 

71 The only study of the use of Origen's doctrine of epinoia by the Cappadocians of 
which I am aware is Josef-Hermann Sieben, “Von Heil in den vielen ‘Namen Christi’ 
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questions remain unanswered: How does Basil use Origen? How does 
Basil’s appropriation of Origen in stage three mesh with his overall 
doctrine of conceptualization in all four stages? In order to answer 
these questions, we need to describe Origen’s understanding of con- 
ceptualization and compare it to Basil’s. 

Basil’s deployment of conceptualization in his theology is polemically 
motivated; indeed, it is necessitated by his opponent’s disparagement 
of the term. It has been suggested that Origen’s use of conceptualiza- 
tion has both Mesoplatonist and anti-Gnostic motivations.” A brief 
look at Philo will help us elucidate the Mesoplatonist concerns. When 
speaking of human knowledge of God, he states: “Though the sub- 
strate is one and the same, the names differ in conceptualizations.”” 
The transcendence and simplicity of God necessitates that the human 
mind pass from the singularity of the divine essence to a plurality of 
human thoughts about God; these are the conceptualizations. They 
permit a circumscription of God, not knowledge of the divine essence 
itself. The human mind in its complexity and finiteness cannot com- 
prehend the simple God as a whole but must be content with piece- 
meal conceptual perspectives on God. Once accurate thoughts about 
God are formulated they can be given names. Thus the different names 
for God correspond to the various conceptualizations. 

Origen has much the same theory about Christ, whose “substrate is 
one, but with respect to the conceptualizations, there are many names 
for the different things.””* This fact is the basis of Origen's theologi- 


zur ‘Nachahmung derselben: zur Rezeption der epinoiai-Lehre des Origenes durch 
die kappadokischen Vater," Theologie und Philosophie 73 (1998): 1-28. He devotes 
less than four pages to Basil's appropriation of the Alexandrian's teaching, and about 
a page to the Contra Eunomium. 

” See Marguerite Harl, Origéne et la Fonction révélatrice du Verbe Incarné (Paris: 
Éditions du Seuil, 1958), 94-95; Michael Ghattas, “Die énívota-Lehre bei Origenes 
und Didymos dem Blinden von Alexandria," in W. A. Bienert and U. Kühneweg, 
eds., Origeniana Septima: Origenes in den Auseinandersetzungen des 4. Jahrhunderts 
(Leuven: University Press, 1999), 527; Henri Crouzel, “Le contenu spirituel des déno- 
minations du Christ selon le Livre I du Commentaire sur Jean d’Origéne,” in idem 
and Antonio Quacquarelli, eds., Origeniana Secunda: Second colloque international des 
études origéniennes (Rome: Edizioni dell'Ateneo, 1980), 131-132; and Henri Crouzel, 
“Le Christ Sauveur selon Origene," Studia Missionalia 30 (1981): 68. 

7? Philo, Her. 23, 1-2 (PO 3: 5 Wendland): ei xoi tò ónoke(uevov Ev Kai tadtév 
got, énwoíoug ai KAnoetc Sarpépovot. 

^ Origen, Hom. Jer. 8.2, 10-12 (SChr 232: 358 Nautin): tò èv oxokeiuevov ëv 
&ovw, tatc 68 EXIVOLAIS và Tod òvóuata éri 6vpópov éotiv. In the continuation of 
this passage, Origen describes the different things we think about Christ when he is 
considered as wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and intelligence. See also Comm. 
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cal methodology: a full understanding of Christ demands determining 
what each of the names of Christ means.” The names scripture uses 
for Christ—like *word'—cannot be taken in their ordinary sense; when 
applied to Christ, each has a meaning that differs from its meaning in 
mundane contexts, though the two meanings are analogous. There- 
fore, like Basil, Origen sees conceptualizations as derived notions. The 
theologian reflects on the basic notions that correspond to the ordi- 
nary sense of the names and from that sense determines the conceptu- 
alization of that name, that is, what it means when used of Christ. For 
example, a ‘door’ is that which one enters in order to get to another 
place (the basic notion), but when 'door' is said of Christ it means that 
“through which one enters into highest blessedness.”” The scriptural 
names for Christ therefore both give access to his conceptualizations 
and are labels for them once they are known. It must be stressed that 
for Origen conceptualizations, though true, are not real but concep- 
tual. Henri Crouzel sums it up well: “the distinctions of the éxivoiat 
are not distinctions in being: the word éxivowa actually designates a 
human manner of considering things which are able to have a founda- 
tion in reality—such is the case for the ¿nivor of Christ—but with- 
out there being separate realities that correspond to this distinction of 
concepts: the énívoi is frequently contrasted to the reality designated 
by onó610016 or npàypuo." 77 

Origen never specifies precisely how he understands the connection 
between a conceptualization and its associated name. He speaks of 
conceptualizations being revealed by names,” but also of the scriptural 
authors coining names to express conceptualizations.” Hence concep- 
tualizations are primary and names secondary. Some conceptualiza- 
tions are discovered only by names, whereas others are first discovered 
then given names. It is clear enough, however, that names function as 
tags for conceptualizations. Nonetheless, when speaking of the names 


Jo. 1.200 (even though epinoiai are distinguished in the Savior, his ousia is not simi- 
larly distinguished) and Comm. Rom. 5.6.7 (Christ is one in ousia but designated in 
many ways). 

75 The methodology is frequently outlined, but most clearly at: Princ. 1.2.1, 1.2.13; 
Comm. Jo. 1.52-57, 1.118-128, and 1.153-157. 

7% Comm. Jo. 1.11 [54], 20-21 (SChr 120 bis: 86 Blanc). 

7 Crouzel, "Le contenu spirituel des dénominations du Christ,” 131-132. 

78 Comm. Jo. 1.19 [118], 51-52 (SChr 120 bis: 120 Blanc); Comm. Matt. 16.6, 14-17; 
see also Comm. Matt. 17.6, 165-168. 

7? Comm. Jo. 19.22 [149], 41-44 (SChr 120 bis: 138 Blanc). 
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of Christ, Origen consistently thinks of names as revelatory of con- 
ceptualizations. 

Origen is clearer about what conceptualizations and their associ- 
ated names do reveal. He asserts that the names of the Son “do not 
give his subsistence nor do they make his substance clear. We do not 
yet mean this or that, but what his substance is like."*? Therefore, the 
names of the Son do not reveal his essence. Rather, according to Ori- 
gen, the Son's names reveal "the things in respect of which the names 
are predicated."*' These are the so-called “good things" (tà &yaðá) of 
Christ, most of which pertain to the things he does “because of us" 
(doa 6t u&c) for the salvation and perfection of humanity. Christ is 
called *by many different names according to the circumstances and 
beliefs of those who call him such things," and they are “based on 
his activities and powers.”* Hence the names of Christ are labels for 
the various conceptualizations that describe the various ways in which 
humans perceive how Christ acts toward and relates to humanity. 

On several occasions, Origen lists the names which he considers 
to be the primary conceptualizations of Christ. Most often, these are 
‘light of the world’, ‘way’, ‘truth’, ‘life’, ‘resurrection’, ‘door’, ‘good shep- 
herd’, ‘bread’, ‘vine’, and ‘word’—all from John’s gospel—but there are 
many others that Origen investigates.* He divides the various names 
according to whether the Savior has the associated conceptualization 
only for others or for both himself and others. ‘Wisdom’, and perhaps 
‘word’, fall into the latter category, whereas ‘shepherd’, ‘way’, ‘door’, 
‘light’, and ‘life’ fall into the former.** All the names that Basil lists as 
examples of designations that Christ uses to refer to himself according 
to different conceptualizations come from Origen. 


8° Comm. Jo. 1.24 [151], 9-12 (SChr 120 bis: 134 Blanc): ónóotaoiv adt@...00d 
dddaow 0006 odoidv adtod cagnviCovow, oddénwm qopév vouxvóe Tj torévõe, GAN’ 
bnws notè odotav. 

*! Comm. Jo. 1.9 [52], 3-4 (SChr 120 bis: 86 Blanc): «& xpéyuoxo kað’ dv tà 
òvóuata Keitar, & ó vióg toO Oeo dvordCetar. In Comm. Jo. 1.9 [52-57], Origen enu- 
merates the principle good things of Christ: life, light, truth, way, resurrection, door, 
wisdom, power, and word. 

*? Comm. Jo. 1.118-128. The quote is from Comm. Jo. 1.20 [123], 28-29 (SChr 120 
bis: 122 Blanc). 

8 Princ. 1.2.1 (GCS 22: 28, 2-4 Koetschau; 122 Górgemanns / Karpp): multis 
quidem et diversis nominibus pro rebus vel opinionibus appellantium nuncupatur. 

** Princ. 1.2.4 (GCS 22: 32, 8-9 Koet; 128 G. / K.): hae omnes appellationes ex 
operibus eius ac virtutibus nominatae sunt. 

8 Comm. Jo. 1.22, 1.52—57, 1.126, 1.154; Cels. 2.64 and 7.16. 

8° Comm. Jo. 1.123, 1.125-128, 1.248-251, and 32.387. 
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Basil is similar to Origen in other ways. He affirms that Christ is 
one in substrate but called by different names that correspond to dif- 
ferent conceptualizations. He says that the conceptualizations them- 
selves describe Christ’s activities and relations. Nonetheless, Basil’s 
explanations of what each name reveals about Christ do not always 
correspond to Origen’s. Both Origen and Basil connect ‘light’ with 
the illumination that Christ bestows upon believers and ‘bread’ with 
nourishment for the soul." But Basil diverges from Origen concern- 
ing ‘vine’. Origen connected it with the ecstasy that Christ gives to the 
human heart, whereas Basil saw it as what enables Christians to bear 
the fruit of good works.** But this is merely a minor difference in the 
content of a particular conceptualization. 

Though it may seem at this point that Basil faithfully adopted 
Origen’s understanding of conceptualization, there is actually a vast 
difference between them. Recall how differently Basil used conceptual- 
ization in the third and fourth stages, even though conceptualizations 
in both cases are derived through a process of intellectual reflection. 
In the third stage, Basil (like Origen) starts with the scriptural names 
of Christ and derives their conceptualizations from the basic notion of 
the name (its ordinary meaning). The name of the basic and derived 
notion is the same. But ‘door’ means different things when used in 
mundane and divine contexts. This goes against Basil’s principle that 
names should mean the same things whenever applied regardless of 
the context. In the third stage, the meaning of ‘door’ varies based on 
the nature of the object of which the term is predicated. 

But in the fourth stage, Basil (unlike Origen) starts with basic notions 
about God and derives from them conceptualizations that have differ- 
ent names. This corresponds to how Basil described conceptualiza- 
tion in the second stage. In the second and fourth stages, Basil assigns 
names once the conceptualization is determined. The basic notion 
and the derived notion have different names: ‘grain’ and ‘fruit’, 
'(divine) life’ and 'unbegotten'. They are not related by analogy. Further- 
more, the same basic notion can be productive of multiple con- 
ceptualizations: ‘grain’ also gives rise to ‘seed’ and ‘(divine) life’ to 
‘incorruptible’. 


*' Light: Comm. Jo. 1.158-180, 1.267, and 2.133-170. Bread: Comm. Jo. 1.130-131, 
1.205-208, 6.223, and 10.99-101. 
88 Vine: Comm. Jo. 1.130-131 and 1.205-208. 
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Therefore, Basil’s understanding of conceptualizations in the third 
stage is somewhat anomalous. His understanding of the meaning 
of such names as ‘bread’ and ‘vine’ when applied to Christ through 
conceptualization is similar to how he views allegorical or metaphori- 
cal language. Basil recognized such language as producing meanings 
“that are not suitable when taken in their obvious sense” but that it 
should not be straightaway rejected nor understood materially. Rather, 
inquiry should be made into the notions suggested by such language 
that are appropriate for God.? But Basil would surely not view ‘unbe- 
gotten' as metaphorical. 

Accordingly, Basil's importation of Origen into his account of con- 
ceptualization can be interpreted in two ways. The first is that he bor- 
rowed from Origen to make two points: (1) conceptualization is valid 
in both mundane and divine contexts, and (2) in the divine context, 
the resultant conceptualizations reveal the ways in which God acts 
toward and relates to human beings. The second way of interpreting 
Basil is that he is simply being polemical, or outright devious, in his 
adaptation of Origen. By clearly alluding to the great Alexandrian's 
doctrine of conceptualization, despite the differences between them, 
Basil sought to situate his doctrine fully within longstanding ecclesias- 
tical traditions against the innovations of Eunomius. Both interpreta- 
tions are probably correct. The third stage of his argument crucially 
moves from mundane applications to divine. This was a necessary step 
in order to prove his argument about ‘unbegotten’ in the fourth stage. 
Origen had shown that Christ could be known through conceptualiza- 
tion and Basil did well to draw on him. At the same time, one cannot 
underestimate the polemical advantage Basil gained through his use 
of Origen. 


III. Possible sources for Basil's notionalist theory of names 


As we have seen, one of the chief points of Basil’s theory of names is 
that names primarily signify notions rather than things. In this, his 
theory parallels ideas found in Neoplatonist commentators upon Aris- 
totle and in the Homoiousians. I suggest that the Neoplatonists estab- 
lished an intellectual context in which notionalist theories like those 


8° Eun. 2.24, 1-15. The citation is at lines 8-9 (SChr 305: 98 Sesboüé). 
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of the Homoiousians’ or Basil’s could have developed, but argue that 
Homoiousian texts constituted one of Basil’s proximate sources for his 
notionalism. Hence I propose that the development of the Christian 
notionalist theory of names begins with the Homoiousians, even if the 
theory is most fully articulated by Basil of Caesarea. The Homoiousians 
formulated precise notions for the names ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ when 
applied to the divine beings. Basil builds upon the Homoiousians, but 
differs from them in significant ways. Furthermore, Basil’s theory has 
a coherence that is absent from Homoiousian theology. 


A Neoplatonist background for Basil’s notionalist theory of names? 


In his On Interpretation Aristotle rejected the naturalist theory of 
names in favor of a conventionalist view.” But comments in the same 
work were also the source of a later Aristotelian and Neoplatonist 
interpretation in which spoken words were held to symbolize primar- 
ily thoughts and secondarily things.” It may be the case that this Aris- 
totelian/Neoplatonist understanding—which is expressed most clearly 
in the early fourth-century Dexippus—constitutes, at least in part, the 
philosophical context in which the Homoiousians and Basil began to 
formulate a notionalist view of names. In this section I would like to 
explore this Neoplatonist context to determine the likelihood of its 
influence upon them. 
In On Interpretation Aristotle wrote: 


Spoken words are the symbols of experiences in the soul and written 
words are the symbols of spoken words. Just as the letters are not the 
same for all people, so neither are speech sounds the same. But the expe- 
riences of the soul, which these speech sounds primarily symbolize, are 
the same for all. And the realities of which our experiences are the like- 
nesses are also identical for all.” 


Here Aristotle makes a distinction between inner, mental experiences 
and external realities, which are the same for all human beings, and 
the vocal and written expressions of them, which differ from language 
to language. The latter pair is the basis for his conventionalist view of 


? De Interp. 16a19-29. 

?! See PC III 7a3-12. 

? Aristotle, De Interp. 1623-8: "Eo uv oov tà £v Th povi vv &v «fj yox na8n- 
ué&ctov oopoAo, kai TH ypapóueva TOV Ev TH povi. KAI Gonep o00& ypåuuata rot TO 
coté, o06& govai ai adbtat: àv pévtot torto. onueTa npOtov, TAÙTÀ xot nouo 
Tig wuxfic, koi àv tata óuorópata npéyuata Tor] tobtd. 
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language. This passage generated much commentary among Aristote- 
lian and Neoplatonist commentators, particularly concerning whether 
it was in fact true that experiences in the soul are the same for all.” 
But two other interpretive issues are most pertinent to our discussion: 
(1) what experiences are, and (2) the relationship between mental 
experiences and external realities. 

Directly after the passage cited above, there is a sentence in which 
Aristotle appears to make a cross-reference to his work On the Soul.” 
He then continues: “Just as there are in the soul thoughts which do 
not involve truth or falsity, and also those which must be either true 
or false, so too it is in speech.”” Aristotelian and Neoplatonist com- 
mentators interpreted the “thoughts” (vonuata) in this line to be the 
same as the “experiences” (naðńuata) in the passage cited above, an 
interpretation which Richard Sorabji notes has some justification in 
Aristotle himself.” Thus Aristotle was interpreted as saying that names 
(understood as utterances or vocal sounds) signify thoughts primarily 
and things secondarily. 

Clement of Alexandria provides us with one of the earliest pieces of 
evidence for this interpretation of Aristotle in the eighth book of his 
Stromata, which is probably an unfinished collection of notes pub- 
lished posthumously.” Clement writes: 


There are three things connected with vocal sounds. First, the names, 
which are symbols of thoughts primarily and secondarily of substrates. 
Second, the thoughts, which are likenesses and impressions of the sub- 
strates. Hence in all cases the thoughts are the same because in all cases 
the same impression is produced from the subjects. But this is not the 
case for the names because the languages are different. Third, the sub- 
strates, which are things from which the thoughts are impressed in us.” 


^^ Particularly the second-century C.E. Aristotelians Aspasius and Herminus, one 
of the teachers of Alexander of Aphrodisias; see PC III 7a3-4. 

% On the problems with the cross-reference, see PC III 2a22. 

*5 Aristotle, De Interp. 1639-11: Gonep £v tH yoxi OTe uèv vónua &vev TOD GANBEvew 
Tj weddeo8ar óx£ 82 Hn Ô Gvéykn tovtov onópyew Üótepov, odt xoi év TH Covi. 

?* Richard Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 200-600 ap (Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 2005), 3.206. 

?' The relationship of the eighth book of the Stromata to the preceding seven is 
disputed; for a recent study, see Silke-Petra Bergjan, "Logic and Theology in Clem- 
ent of Alexandria. The Purpose of the 8th Book of the Stromata," ZAC 12.3 (2008): 
396-413. 

8 Clement, Str. 8.8.23.1 (GCS 17: 94 Stáhlin / Früchtel): Tpta éoti nepi thy qovtiv- 
TÒ TE OVOLATA oou oAo övta TOV VONUGTOV KATH TO RPONYOVLEVOV, Kat’ énocoAo00nuo 
dé koi tov droKewévav, SedtEepov SE và VONLOATA OUOLOLATA xoi EKTLT@LATA TOV 
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Here Clement has summarized the passage from On Interpretation 
cited above, but in every case substituted “thoughts” (vonuata) for 
"experiences" (naĝńuata). Names are not symbols of experiences as 
in Aristotle, but of thoughts. Similarly, thoughts are the likenesses 
of things, not experiences as in Aristotle. Likewise, not experiences 
but thoughts are the same for all. In addition, Clement has made the 
hierarchy of signification that was merely implicit in Aristotle explicit: 
“names are symbols of thoughts primarily and secondarily of the sub- 
strates.” Therefore, Clement is a witness to an interpretation of Aris- 
totle that must have been current among the Aristotelians of his day 
and would later find favor among Neoplatonists. 

The clearest Neoplatonist expression of this interpretation is found 
in Dexippus, who argued against the view of Sosigenes (one of the 
teachers of Alexander of Aphrodisias). Sosigenes held that Aristotle 
meant that utterances signify things, not thoughts. “The ancients,” says 
Dexippus, “declare that the only things signified are objects of thought. 
Since these are about things and arise from things, it is thoughts which 
are signified primarily, but on a secondary level things also.”” One 
of his key arguments against Sosigenes is that it is possible to speak 
about past and future events, and non-existent things (like hippocen- 
taurs and goat-stags), and to use meaningless words (like “he is saying 
nothing”). If utterances signified things, when the items listed in the 
previous sentences were spoken, they would have to be brought into 
existence. If this did not happen, then we would be unable to speak 
about such things. Therefore, Sosigenes cannot be correct and utter- 
ances cannot signify things. Rather, they must signify thoughts.'? I 
referred to this passage before when discussing the first stage of Basil’s 
account of conceptualization. It constitutes the clearest—but only— 
demonstrable parallel between Basil and the Neoplatonists. 


droKeévov övta (GBev &raor kal tà vońuata tà adté& ċott Sià TO THY HOTHV Gnd 
TOV DroKEWevov Graci éyyivecBar TOnwOL, odKETI 5é xoi TH óvóuata Sià tà ða- 
AExtovs tus Siapdpovc): tpitov Sé tà onoke(ievo. npéyuata, de’ Ôv fiiv cà vońpata 
£vturt oO vto. 

? Dexippus, in Cat. 1.3 (CAG 4.2: 9, 22-25 Busse): óva è onpowópeva. oi 
proto. A€yovor tà vonuata, nei nepi TOV npoyuótov oti TADTA KAI ANd TOV 
TPAYLETHOV. rponyovuévog LEV xà VONLATA, Kate Sedtepov ÕÈ Adyov xod TH npéyuata 
onpaivetar [partially=PC III 7a6]. 

100 See Dexippus, in Cat. 1.3 (CAG 4.2: 7, 8-8, 23 and 9, 22-10, 32 Busse) [= PC 
III 7a5-6]. 
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This Aristotelian viewpoint also lies behind Porphyry’s statement 
(recorded by Iamblichus) that it does not matter whether the names 
used for the gods in ritual contexts are Greek or barbarian, since the 
notion that the name signifies is the same in each case: “a listener 
looks to the meaning (tà onpotvoueva.), so surely all that matters is 
that the notion (€vvo1a) remains the same, whatever the kind of words 
used." Tamblichus disagrees. He opines that only on the basis of a 
conventionalist view of names does it not matter what names are used. 
He then affirms a naturalist view of names, saying that since names 
depend on the nature of things, those names in the languages of the 
sacred peoples are to be preferred since the pristine knowledge of the 
gods encapsulated in them has not been corrupted (as was the case for 
Greek names for the gods).'” Though Iamblichus agrees that names 
signify notions, in contrast to Porphyry he maintains that Greek and 
barbarian names do not signify the same notions: “For the names do not 
exactly preserve the same meaning (01&vota) when they are translated; 
rather, there are certain idioms (iðiðuata) in every nation that are 
impossible to express in the language of another."'? Hence barbarian 
divine names do not retain the same "force" (vaus) when translated 
into Greek. In this exchange, Porphyry expresses the interpretation 
of Aristotle under discussion, that names signify primarily thoughts 
which are the same for all regardless of the sounds used to express the 
thoughts in different languages. Accordingly, Porphyry's point is that 
what really matters is whether the thought or notion a name signifies 
is appropriate for the gods, not the vocal sounds used.'” 

Isuggest that the Aristotelian and Neoplatonist interpretation of Aris- 
totle as claiming that spoken words symbolize primarily thoughts and 
secondarily things is the philosophical context for the Homoiousians' 


1:1 Tamblichus, Myst. 7.5 (257, 1-2 Des Places); trans. [modified] Clarke, Dillon, 
and Hershbell 299. 

12 Tamblichus, Myst. 7.5 (257, 2-8 Des Places). Cf. Myst. 7.5 (257, 11-14 Des 
Places): ^For the barbarian names possess weightiness and great precision, participat- 
ing in less ambiguity, variability and multiplicity of expression. For all these reasons, 
then, they are adapted to the superior beings." Trans. Clarke, Dillon, and Hershbell 
299. On Iamblichus's view in Myst. 7.5, see van den Berg, Proclus’ Commentary on the 
Cratylus in Context, 79-81. 

13 Tamblichus, Myst. 7.5 (257, 8-10 Des Places); trans. Clarke, Dillon, and Hersh- 
bell 299. 

104 Tamblichus, Myst. 7.5 (257, 2-8 Des Places). 

105 For other instances of Porphyry's acceptance of this interpretation of Aristotle, 
see PC III 7a4 and 729-10. 
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and Basil’s development of a notionalist view of names. The chief simi- 
larities are (1) the insertion of a notional level between names and 
things, and (2) the fact that names signify notions primarily and things 
secondarily. But since there is only one demonstrable parallel, it can- 
not be claimed that either the Homoiousians or Basil were directly 
influenced by either Aristotelian or Neoplatonists. Perhaps they knew 
of the passage from Clement, but then again, there is not evidence for 
it. Nonetheless, the parallels in thought are striking. 

This Neoplatonist interpretation seems to have been one of the 
current topics of debate within philosophical schools starting from 
the early fourth century. Those Christians who contributed to for- 
mulating the notionalist theory of names may have become aware 
of this interpretation in the course of their education. We know that 
George of Laodicea studied philosophy in Alexandria before becom- 
ing a presbyter in that city." Basil of Ancyra had been a physician 
before becoming bishop, signaling that he was an educated man." We 
know more about Caesarean Basil’s education. In 348/49 he spent a 
year studying in Constantinople, for a while under the famous rhetor 
Libanius. From 349/50 to 355/56, he and his friend Gregory studied 
rhetoric and philosophy in Athens.'® Basil is known to have studied 
under the renowned rhetors Prohaeresius (who was a Christian) and 
Himerius, among others."? We do not know what sort of philosophi- 
cal education was available in Athens at this time, and still less do 
we know with whom Basil might have studied philosophy. But the 
culture of the intellectual life of the city shortly after his time there 
is preserved in Eunapius.! At any rate, Basil was trained in rhetoric 


1% Philostorgius, h.e. 8.17 (GCS 21: 115 Bidez / Winkelmann); Theodoret, Haer. 
1.26 (PG 83: 381). 

107 Jerome, Vir. ill. 89. 

108 See Rosemary Radford Ruether, Gregory of Nazianzus: Rhetor and Philosopher 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969), 18-28, for a discussion of the curriculum of rhe- 
torical and philosophical studies most likely followed by Basil and Gregory. See also 
David Robertson, “Grammar, Logic, and Philosophy of Language: The Stoic Legacy 
in Fourth-Century Patristics” (Ph.D. diss., King’s College London, 2000), 7-33, who 
focuses on the grammatical and rhetorical studies pursued by Basil and Gregory. 

109 Socrates, h.e. 4.26.6; Sozomen, h.e. 6.17.1. 

" See my earlier discussion of what we know of Athenian philosophy in the mid- 
dle of fourth century in Chapter Two, p. 68f. 

1 Eunapius, VPS. Eunapius studied in Athens from 362/3 to 366/7; see Robert 
J. Penella, Greek Philosophers and Sophists in the Fourth Century A.D.: Studies in 
Eunapius of Sardis, ARCA. Classical and Medieval Texts, Papers and Monographs, 
28 (Leeds: Francis Cairnes, 1990), 2-4. Prohaeresius and Himerius are included in 
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and philosophy at some of the best institutions of his day. Since both 
the Homoiousians and Basil of Caesarea had superb educations by 
contemporary standards, they could have encountered the Aristote- 
lian/Neoplatonist interpretation of Aristotle’s On Interpretation dur- 
ing their schooling. While this may constitute a context in which they 
could have developed a notionalist theory of names, there is no evi- 
dence that it was determinative for them. 


The Homoiousian notions of ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ 


The Homoiousians were among the first Christian theologians to 
respond to Heteroousian theology, and they implicitly rejected the 
Heteroousians’ theory of names. I suggest that their initial formulation 
of the notionalist theory of names is best viewed as a reaction against 
their opponents’ theory. It needs to be said at the outset, however, that 
Homoiousian notionalism is inchoate and never theorized as in Basil 
of Caesarea. It is only retrievable from its application. 

At the beginning of the theological section in the statement of 
faith produced by the Homoiousian synod held in Ancyra in 358, 
Basil of Ancyra affirms that Christian faith is in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, not in the names favored, or thought to be favored, by 
the Heteroousians. Basil cites Matthew 28:19 not merely as a scrip- 
tural testimony for using these names instead of those preferred by 
the Heteroousians—namely, ‘unbegotten’ and ‘something begotten'—, 
but also as a commandment of the Lord to his disciples, that they 
should use these names and no others. Immediately after the citation, 
Basil adds: “we who are born again in this faith ought to think piously 
about the notions that arise from the names (tic éx TOV óvouótov 
&vvotag)."!? 

This statement does not merely acknowledge the contemporary dis- 
agreement over what ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ signified. Rather, it suggests a 
new tactic. As a way out of the confusion, Basil proposes investigating 
"the notions that arise from the names," in other words, what they 
mean when applied to divine beings. And so, Basil continues, being 
baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


Eunapius's account; on them, see Penella, Greek Philosophers and Sophists, 83-94 and 
97-100. On Himerius, see T. D. Barnes, “Himerius and the Fourth Century,” Classical 
Philology 82 (1987): 206-25. 

!? Epiphanius, Pan. 73.3.2 (GCS 37: 271, 11-12 Holl / Dummer). 
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Spirit, ^when we hear the names, based on the natural notions we 
think of the Father as cause of a substance like him, and when we 
hear the name ‘Son’, we conceive of the Son as like the Father whose 
Son he is."'? When we hear the names ‘Father’ and ‘Son’, the natural 
notions that these names trigger in our minds enable us to know what 
these names mean. 

This emphasis on the notions of names is revolutionary. Seeing 
existing theories of names of the era as a theological dead-end, they 
refocus the debate on the notions that lie between the divine names 
and the divine beings. It is unclear what resources the Homoiousians 
have drawn upon in making this shift. Of the few possibilities explored 
above, none can be claimed as a direct influence. Even if my emenda- 
tion of év oic to évvorév is not correct, it may well be the case that here 
Basil of Ancyra is drawing upon the philosophical idea of the com- 
mon notion, discussed earlier in this chapter. Therefore, Basil may be 
appealing to the natural notion of the terms ‘father’ and ‘son’ that are 
the common property of all human beings. Indeed, Basil says: “every 
father is understood as father of a substance like him.”!"* 

Origen may also have been a source for the Homoiousians. It is well 
known that in his Commentary on the Gospel of John Origen explored 
the meaning of the various titles given to Christ in the scriptures. 
When speaking of what it means to call him ‘Word’, Origen spoke 
about how “one must explain the notion of what is named from the 
naming." ^ He adds that it is useful to examine “the notions in rela- 
tion to that for which the names are used."!' He further recommends 


13 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.3.1-3 (GCS 37: 271, 7-18 H. / D.): óvouótov mpooaKovovtes 
GIO TOV OLOLKOV EvvolBy, TOV TATEPA octtiov óuoiaç ADTOD évvopev, xod TO övoua TOD 
viod EKobovtes SLoLov vońowuev TOV viðv toO ratpóç, oð otv ó vioc. Here évvoi$v 
is an emendation of Holl / Dummer’s év oic to évvoidv, which has necessitated a 
repunctuation of the sentence. Holl recognized that the text at this point was corrupt 
and suggested an addition, nathp cei Spotov vióv yevvQ, which Dummer retained in 
the apparatus. But this seems unnecessary. The emendation I suggest attempts to make 
sense of the text as it is, and the phrase is paralleled elsewhere, at Pan. 73.7.4 (GCS 37: 
274, 6-7 H. / D): t pvo £vvota. 

"4 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.4.2 (GCS 37: 273, 3 H. / D.). For a similar passage, see also 
Pan. 73.4.4 (GCS 37: 273, 10-11 H. / D.), where Basil says that ‘Father’ does not mean 
"father of an activity but of a substance like him." 

15 Origen, Comm. Jo. 1.24 [153], 19-20 (SChr 120: 136 Blanc): ànó ts óvouaotac 
àvantoktéov TV Evvoiav TOD òvopaķopuévov. 

46 Origen, Comm. Jo. 1.24 [156], 34 (SChr 120: 136 Blanc): tag évvotac kað’ àv 
TO OVOUATH Ketta. 
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such a method of investigation for all the other names besides “Word’.'”” 
In this regard, the Homoiousians appear to have taken his advice to 
heart. In the final analysis, however, there is no strong argument for 
any of these source-claims. This turn to notions may be one of the 
unique achievements of the Homoiousians. 

Whatever his sources, Basil of Ancyra specifies what these notions 
are. As we saw above, according to Basil, ‘Father’ signifies the one who 
is the cause of a substance like him, and ‘Son’ signifies the one who is 
like the Father whose Son he is. George of Laodicea employs the same 
notions, saying that "the Father is Father of a Son like himself and 
the Son is like the Father, from which Father he is understood to be 
Son"!? and also that the one called ‘Father’ is “the cause of a Son like 
himself.” The Homoiousians are the first theologians to offer such 
precise definitions of names applied to God. Note that Basil's under- 
standing of the notions of ‘father’ and ‘son’ that he uses to understand 
‘Father’ and ‘Son’ excludes any corporeal overtones. Basil of Ancyra 
leaves unexpressed something that Basil of Caesarea does express: it 
is possible to abstract from our everyday understandings of what it 
means to be a father or son, and arrive at a purified notion. As we 
have seen, purified notions are central to Basil of Caesarea's account 
of divine names. 

What the Homoiousians have done, then, is to introduce a notional 
order into theological epistemology. A name does not simply commu- 
nicate substance; rather, a name communicates a notion that is true 
of the substance to which the name is applied. The Homoiousians 
not only inserted notions between substances and their names, but 
also formulated precise notions for the names. The earlier authors, of 
course, recognized that names had meanings. But these meanings were 
largely assumed and unexpressed. The Homoiousians are the first to 
shift attention to the meaning of names and to focus on determining 
the precise notions associated with the names ‘Father’ and 'Son'. Hence 
it seems probable that Basil of Caesarea has taken the Homoiousian 
focus upon the notions of ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ as the starting point for 
his notionalist theory of names. 


17 Origen, Comm. Jo. 1.157. 
!5 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.14.1 (GCS 37: 286, 17-19 Holl / Dummer). 
!? Epiphanius, Pan. 73.14.6 (GCS 37: 287, 5 H. / D.). 
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Conclusion 


Basil formulated his new notionalist theory of names chiefly to attack 
Heteroousian theology at its foundations. While a name immediately 
discloses substance in the Heteroousian theory of names, in Basil’s 
notionalist view each name (when uttered or read) primarily gives rise 
to a mental notion, which is comprised of the meaning of the name. 
As we shall see in Chapter Six, this notion in turn describes, or at least 
corresponds to, a feature of the namebearer, but not its substance. 
Thus the key difference between the Heteroousian and Basilian theory 
of names is the insertion of a notional level between the nominal and 
substantial levels. 

The advantage of the notionalist theory is that attention can be 
given to the meanings of names in a way that is impossible with Euno- 
mius’s theory. While in the Heteroousian theory, name and substance 
were inseparable and effectively identical, in Basil’s notionalist the- 
ory, because of the “mental space” between name and referent in the 
notional order, the meanings of names can be manipulated. In other 
words, for Basil there is a creative role for the human mind in under- 
standing and even constructing what names mean when applied to 
the divine beings. It is not simply a matter of determining, as Euno- 
mius had done, the most accurate descriptor for a substance based on 
assumed meanings. Rather, one figures out how all the names for God, 
which have been handed down by scripture and tradition, can be used 
in a way that is appropriate for God. 

While Eunomius envisioned basically a one-to-one correspondence 
between 'unbegotten' and the divine substance (with other names 
being synonymous with ‘unbegotten’), Basil believes that multiple, 
non-synonymous names can applied to any substance, even God’s, 
since they primarily refer to notions, which in turn (as we shall see in 
Chapter Six) correspond to different non-essential features of that sub- 
stance. Hence for Basil there is a one-to-one correspondence between 
names and their notions, not between names and substance as Euno- 
mius had maintained. Eunomius held that each name could have many 
meanings depending on the dignity of the namebearer and that a sin- 
gle meaning could be expressed by many names in the case of simple 
beings. Basil rejects such a theory as rendering human speech about 
God as effectively meaningless. We can say something true about God 
using human language, provided that we recognize its limitations by 
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purifying it of inappropriate connotations. Nonetheless, there remains 
no human word that captures the divine essence. 

In general, then, Basil and Eunomius differ over the role of the 
notional in semantics. For Eunomius, terms give immediate access to 
ontology; for Basil, a notional level stands between terms and ontol- 
ogy. For Eunomius, a single term correctly names the substance of 
God. For Basil, many terms can be correctly applied to God, each with 
their specific notional content; none names the substance of God, but 
each is true of God. Both Basil and Eunomius appealed to common 
notions, but Eunomius’s appeal seems quite odd given his neglect of 
notions in his theory of names. In contrast, Basil is very concerned to 
define the notions of the names that are applied to God. 

Unlike Eunomius, Basil does not believe that names common to 
God and created beings are homonymous; rather, he posits a strong 
correlation between the use of words in divine and mundane contexts. 
Basil holds that each name has a notion that holds true for every object 
to which the term is applied, regardless of whether the term is used in 
a mundane or divine context. His theory therefore endorses a strong 
form of univocity for names said commonly of God and creatures. 
Theological language for Basil is not divorced from how language 
operates in the created realm. Rather, a term conveys a specific mean- 
ing whenever it is used. 

However, the notion of a term does not correspond to its ordinary 
usage in mundane contexts. Such usage saddles a term with inappro- 
priate connotations that are inapplicable when the same term is used 
of God. Therefore, ordinary language must be purified of its inappro- 
priate connotations in order to be validly used of God. It is this puri- 
fied meaning conveyed by a term that holds good whether the term is 
used of created realities or God. Accordingly, the names used of God 
must be purified of their created or material connotations. Therefore, 
Basil’s univocity comes with a twist. 

Basil’s notionalist theory of names recognizes a number of sources 
for notions. In theological contexts, the most important are the basic 
notions derived from purified common usage, and the conceptualiza- 
tions formulated by reflection upon them. Some names for God corre- 
spond to basic notions, others to conceptualizations. Yet in both cases 
names operate in the same way: they primarily signify the notion, not 
the object that bears the name. And so, Basil does not envision all 
names as corresponding to conceptualizations, but his theory of con- 
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ceptualization is part of a more comprehensive notionalist theory of 
names. 

Determining the sources for Basil’s theory of names is difficult. I 
have suggested that it represents an appropriation of an interpretation 
of Aristotle that emerged among second-century Aristotelians (and is 
witnessed to by Clement) and was adopted by third- and fourth-century 
Neoplatonists such as Porphyry and Dexippus. Despite a strong but 
singular parallel between Basil and Dexippus in their proof that names 
signify primarily notions, there is no evidence for direct influence. 
One can only conjecture that Basil learned of this interpretation in the 
course of his studies at Athens. For this reason, I have pointed to the 
Homoiousians as a proximate source for Basil. Like him, they made 
the notions connected with names central in their theology. Basil may 
have recognized the seeds that they planted and nurtured them into 
maturity, resulting in his notionalist theory of names. 


CHAPTER SIX 


BASIL ON NAMES AS REVELATORY OF PROPERTIES 


In Chapter Four I discussed how Basil criticized Eunomius for 
claiming that the divine names revealed the substance of God. Basil 
advanced an alternative theory of names wherein a name does not 
reveal substance, but signifies primarily a notion and secondarily 
properties. In other words, a name gives rise to the notion that cor- 
responds to the property or properties that are considered in connec- 
tion with the substance. For example, when someone hears the name 
‘Basil’, she receives a thought whose content is a set of characteristics 
that describes Basil and thereby enables her to distinguish him from 
among other people and to identify him. We see here the two main 
features of Basil's theory of names: (1) a name primarily signifies a 
notion, as discussed in Chapter Five, and (2) the content of this notion 
is a single property, or a set of properties, that enable identification. 
This second feature of Basil's theory of names is the subject of the 
present chapter. In contrast to Eunomius, Basil does not believe that 
names give access to substance, but that they allow one to recognize a 
substance or an individual of a substance by means of its properties. 
In other words, Eunomius and Basil agree that a name refers to the 
objects that bear the name, but differ over the sense of that name. For 
Eunomius, a name discloses the essence of the namebearer, whereas 
for Basil, a name reveals certain properties that allow the identification 
of the object, not knowledge of its essence. 

In the Contra Eunomium, Basil discusses four kinds of names in 
order to refute Eunomius's theory of names: (1) proper names, (2) 
absolute names, (3) relative names, and (4) what I will call “derived” 
names because they name conceptualizations. My main goal in this 
chapter is to argue that in each case Basil advances a consistent notion- 
alist theory in which a name gives rise to a mental notion whose con- 
tent is properties of the substance. At the same time, it is necessary to 
show that the properties that various names reveal are not of the same 
order: some belong to individuals, others to a substance common to 
individuals. 

My second goal in this chapter is to contextualize Basil's discus- 
sions of the first three kinds of names within previous philosophical, 
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grammatical, and Christian traditions, not only to make source-claims 
about Basil but also to highlight the novelty of his approach.’ Basil is 
indebted, in an eclectic way, to a variety of philosophical and gram- 
matical understandings of names in his account of proper, absolute, 
and relative names, as well as to earlier Christian arguments based 
upon relative names. But he was also innovative in his approach with 
respect to the sources available to him as he struggled to articulate a 
theory of names in which names and the objects to which they refer 
are separated far more than existing theories would have allowed. 


I. Proper names 


In this section I begin my investigation of what Basil thought names 
signify. Here I will discuss a special class of names known as proper 
names—that is, names given to unique individuals, like ‘Socrates’. 
Basil advanced a theory of proper names for the sole purpose of refut- 
ing Eunomius's theory of names. According to Basil, proper names 
reveal, not an individual's substance, but an individual's “distinctive 
features" (iówbuoto) or “distinguishing marks" (iðrótnteç)—these 
terms for properties are, as we shall see, functionally synonymous 
for Basil. No other Christian writer besides Origen discussed proper 
names, yet Basil's theory differs significantly from Origen's. In addi- 
tion, his theory has precedents in philosophical discussions. For this 
reason, it has attracted the attention of scholars of ancient philosophy 
and been the subject of two recent studies.’ 

I will begin this part by discussing Basil's theory of proper names, 
describing the kinds of distinguishing marks which Basil thinks proper 
names disclose and demonstrating how proper names signify them by 


! The background of Basil's theory of conceptualization was discussed in Chapter 
Five, pp. 176-84. The curriculum of rhetorical and philosophical studies most likely 
followed by Basil and Gregory in Athens is discussed by Rosemary Radford Ruether, 
Gregory of Nazianzus: Rhetor and Philosopher (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969), 18-28. 
Basil's grammatical, rhetorical, and philological training is also discussed in some detail 
by David Robertson, “Grammar, Logic, and Philosophy of Language: The Stoic Legacy 
in Fourth-Century Patristics" (Ph.D. diss., King's College London, 2000), 7-33. 

? Paul Kalligas, "Basil of Caesarea on the Semantics of Proper Names,” in Katerina 
Ierodiakonou ed., Byzantine Philosophy and its Ancient Sources (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2002), 31-48; and David G. Robertson, ^A Patristic Theory of Proper Names," 
Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie 83 (2002), 1-19. See also Richard Sorabji, The 
Philosophy of the Commentators, 200-600 AD (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2005), 
3.226-8. 
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being productive of mental notions. Second, I will argue that Basil’s 
understanding of the distinguishing marks that proper names reveal 
as elements of unique personal narrative constitutes an innovative 
contribution to ancient debates over how individuals persist over 
time. Third, I will suggest that in his theory of proper names Basil has 
appropriated a bundle theory of individuals from Platonist philosophy 
in a highly selective manner. Finally, I will demonstrate that Basil’s 
theory of proper names is little indebted to the theories of the Stoics, 
Origen, or the grammarians. 


Basil’s theory of proper names 


Basil begins his discussion of proper names with a clear expression of 
the polemical context: 


[Eunomius] thinks that “the difference in substance is made clear by 
the distinctions in names.” But what sane person would agree with the 
logic that there must be a difference of substances for those things whose 
names are distinct? For the designations of Peter and Paul and of all 
people in general are different, but there is a single substance for all of 
them. For this reason, in most respects we are the same as one another, 
but it is only due to the distinguishing marks considered in connection 
with each one of us that we are different, each from the other. Hence 
the designations do not signify the substances, but rather the distinctive 
features that characterize the individual.’ 


Peter and Paul, as human beings, both have a single substance—by 
“substance” here Basil means the common substance shared by indi- 
viduals in a logical sense, that is, human nature of which are predicated 
the multiple essential properties such as rationality and mortality that 
all humans possess.‘ The shared possession of the essential properties 
that are predicated of human nature make us "in most respects...the 


* Eun. 2.3, 29-4, 9 (SChr 305: 18-20 Sesboüé): oteto voi àv óvouátov Siapopats 
xoi thy tfjg obocia xopoAAoynv ovvenqaivesBar. Kaito. tig Gv t Aóyo toótp 
cogpovàv npócÜouwo Sti Ov tà óvóuaxá &ott Owkgopo, tovtov napnAAdBo xoi tà 
ovdotac &vóykn; Métpov yàp kai Mabior kai ó&mo&omA c &vOpadnov révtov npoonyoptoi 
uv 61 &opot, ovota 68 r&vvov pic. Arónrep év xotg nAetototg ot AdTOL GAANAOIC éouév: 
toig 68 iótópioot póvotg toic nepi Exaotov Dempovpévorc Étepog Etépov Owvnvóyauev. 
"O0ev xoi ai npoonyopíot odyi TOV obo eiot CNLAVTIKa, CAAG tv iðtothtov ot 
tov kað’ éva yapaxtnpiCovov. 

^ Volker Henning Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trinitütslehre des Basilius von 
Cásarea: Sein Weg vom Homóusianer zum Neonizüner (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1996), 63; Kalligas, "Ihe Semantics of Proper Names,” 42-3; Robertson, “A 
Patristic Theory of Proper Names," 12-13. 
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same as one another.” Yet Peter and Paul have different names. 
Therefore, the Heteroousian epistemological principle cannot be 
right; a difference in names cannot indicate a difference in substance, 
as Eunomius thinks. Then what do names indicate? Distinguishing 
marks (iówouoxo) that are “considered” in individuals and distinctive 
features (i616tn tec) that characterize the individual—as I will discuss 
below, the terms idtopa and idiots appear to be synonymous for 
Basil. These are the respects in which human beings differ from one 
another. As we will see, they are not material distinguishing traits like 
“snub-nosed,” but rather non-substantial, non-definitional properties. 
When combined, these distinguishing marks characterize, that is, con- 
stitute a “character” that sufficiently differentiates the individual from 
other individuals of the same substance. Their purpose is to enable 
recognition and identification.° 

Basil’s example of Peter in what follows indicates what sort of non- 
substantial, non-definitional properties serve as distinguishing marks: 


So whenever we hear ‘Peter’, the name does not cause us to think of 
his substance—now by ‘substance’ I mean the material substrate which 
the name itself cannot ever signify—but rather the notion of the distin- 
guishing marks that are considered in connection with him is impressed 
upon our mind. For as soon as we hear the sound of this designation, we 
immediately think of the son of Jonah (see Matt 16:17), the man from 
Bethsaida (see John 1:44), the brother of Andrew (see Matt 4:18), the 
one summoned from the fishermen to the ministry of the apostolate (see 
Matt 4:18-19), the one who because of the superiority of his faith was 
charged with the building up of the church (see Matt 16:16-18). None of 
these is his substance, understood as subsistence. As a result, the name 
determines for us the character of Peter. It cannot ever communicate 
the substance itself. 


* Basil maintained this view throughout his life; see Ep. 235.2 to Amphilochius 
of Iconium from about 376 (3.45-6 Courtonne): “I both know Timothy and do not 
know him, though not in the same respect and in the same way. For it is not in the 
respect that I know him that I do not know him, but I know him in one respect and 
am ignorant of him in another respect. I know him in respect of his character and 
the other distinguishing marks (xoxà tov yapaxtiipa Kai tà Aoirà iðtóuata), but I 
am ignorant of his substance. For by virtue of the same rationale I also both know 
and am ignorant of myself. I know myself, who I am, but am ignorant of myself in 
respect of substance." 

$ Eun. 2.4, 9-20 (SChr 305: 20 Sesboüé): “Otay yotv &xoóoouev IIétpov, od thv 
ovdotav adtod vooðuev ék Tod óvóuatoçs—oùciav dé Aéyo võv tò DALKOV onokeiuevov, 
önep OdSaL> onuaivet vobvouio.—, GAAG TOV iðtwuátov à nepi orotóv Dempettar thv 
évvoiav évronotueÜo. EdOds yàp éx tig povis vorótng vootuev tòv tod "Iova... Ôv 
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It is to be noted first that Basil in his parenthetical remark now intro- 
duces a different sense of substance than a few lines ago. Whereas 
earlier he spoke of the common substance shared by individuals in 
a logical sense, in the parenthetical remark he speaks of substance as 
the material substrate underlying an individual.’ This accords with his 
usage of the term in the reminder of his discussion of proper names. 
A few lines after this, Basil says no single distinguishing mark is the 
"substance, understood as subsistence."? A little further on, Basil also 
cites Job 33:6 as an illustration of the “common nature" of Peter and 
Paul: “the passage: You have been formed from clay, as also have I [Job 
33:6] signals nothing other than that all human beings are the same in 
substance (homoousios)."? Taking "substance" in the sense of “subsis- 
tence” points to a concrete rather than logical reality,” and humanity’s 
consubstantiality is viewed by Basil as a function of its sharing the 
same material stuff, Job's "clay." Therefore, Basil is saying that names 
do not communicate to us the exact nature of the individuals' material 
substrate, which is shared with all human beings. 

The example of Peter shows that proper names do not directly sig- 
nify distinguishing marks (let alone substance) but act as a trigger for 
the impression of “the notion (évvoi) of the distinguishing marks” 
upon the mind of the person who hears the name. For example, the 
name ‘Peter’ evokes the notion of all the distinguishing marks listed 
above that constitute the "character" of Peter. Distinguishing marks are 


000v otv ODOIA, Ù WS onÓotaotg voovuévn. “ote TO voua TOV YAPAKTHPA Lev ñuîv 
c&gopiCer tov Tlétpov: aùthv 6& oddap0d noptotnot thv odotav. 

7? Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trinitdtslehre des Basilius von Cäsarea, 63-64; 
Robertson, “A Patristic Theory of Proper Names,” 12-3. Kalligas, "Ihe Semantics of 
Proper Names,” 43, sees the usage of “substance” here as “the material object, the 
‘peculiar substance’.” But for Basil the name “Peter” designates the particular indi- 
vidual substance (primary substance in the Aristotelian sense) Peter, but does not 
name the material he shares with all other human beings. 

* Eun. 2.4, 18 (SChr 305: 20 Sesboüé): odoia, ù og onóotacig voovuévn. I am not 
convinced by Thomas Böhm that this should be emended to ovota, fj óc onó(keiuevov) 
voovpévn, a reading without ms. attestation. See his “Basilius: Adversus Eunomium II 4: 
Eine untypisch Verwendung von ovoia und ozóotvacig?" SP 32 (1997): 72-80. I reject 
this conjecture because it seems to me that the definitions of oboia and ozóotacig 
that he attributes to Basil are overly-precise and furthermore, he assumes that Basil 
has a Stoic understanding of these terms, an interpretation that recent scholarship has 
contested. See David Robertson, “Stoic and Aristotelian Notions of Substance in Basil 
of Caesarea," VC 52 (1998): 393-417. 

? Eun. 2.4, 32-34 (SChr 305: 20-2 Sesboüé). 

10 Stephen M. Hildebrand, The Trinitarian Theology of Basil of Caesarea (Washing- 
ton D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 2007), 62. 
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thus a sufficient set of an individual’s characteristics that differentiate 
him from other individuals of the same common substance. Basil runs 
through a similar example for Paul. Here he says that ‘Paul’ signals 
a "concurrence" —which, as we shall see, is a Neoplatonist term—of 
distinguishing marks (iówopótov cuvópoun): “the man from Tarsus 
(see Acts 22:3), the Hebrew (see Phil 3:5), as to the law a Pharisee (see 
Phil 3:5), the disciple of Gamaliel (see Acts 22:3), the zealous persecu- 
tor of the church of God (see Gal 1:3), the man who was brought to 
knowledge by a terrifying vision (see Acts 9:3-4; 22:6-8; 26:12-19), 
the Apostle to the Gentiles (see Rom 11:13).”" Therefore, according to 
Basil, a proper name signifies a set of non-substantial, non-constitutive 
features of an individual, the concurrence of which is unique to that 
individual and productive of a unique "character" that distinguishes 
him from others. This "character" is entirely notional and is in fact 
the synthetic notion that is impressed upon the mind of the person 
who hears a name. 

This theory of proper names is also operative in how Basil under- 
stands the names ‘Father’ and ‘Son’, for he thinks of them as proper 
names. Just after concluding his discussion of proper names, Basil says: 
“what I have just said makes it clear that in the case of both ‘Father 
and 'Son' the names do not communicate substance, but rather are 
revelatory of the distinguishing marks."" Elsewhere Basil connects 
‘Father’ and ‘Son’, respectively, with the distinctive features unbegot- 
tenness and begottenness, and with the distinguishing marks father- 
hood and sonship.? It ought to be noted that it is in this context that 
Basil seems to make a distinction between a distinctive feature and a 
distinguishing mark. He twice says that "begottenness and unbegot- 
tenness are distinctive features that enable identification (yvopiotucóa 
iGiótn tec)" But “fatherhood and sonship are distinguishing marks." 
"Distinguishing feature' is consistently applied to the unbegottenness- 
begottenness pair, whereas 'distinguishing mark' to the fatherhood- 
sonship pair. Furthermore, only a distinctive feature is spoken of as 
"enabling identification." Though Basil seems to be making some dis- 


!! Eun. 2.4, 21-25 (SChr 305: 20 Sesboüé). 

2 Eun. 2.5, 1-3 (SChr 305: 22 Sesboüé): Pavepòv xoívuv éx TOV eipnuévov OTL xoà 
éni Ilatpóg koi Yiod ooyi oooíav naptotnot tà òvóuata, GAAG TOV iðtwuátov oti 
ónAot«é. 

3 Eun. 2.28-29. 

4 Eun. 2.28, 27-28 (SChr 305: 118 Sesboiié); 2.29, 8-9 (SChr 305: 122 S.). 

5 Eun. 2.28, 35-36 (SChr 305: 120 Sesboüé). 
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tinction in usage here, his understanding of how both distinctive fea- 
tures and distinguishing marks function is the same. And so, I take the 
terms iótopa and 1610tn¢ as functionally synonymous for Basil. 

In his fullest explanation of what distinctive features are, Basil 
writes that "distinctive features, which are like certain characters and 
forms observed in the substance, differentiate what is common by 
means of the distinguishing characters and do not sunder the sub- 
stance's sameness in nature."'^ This definition includes three points. 
First, a distinctive feature is like a character or form that is considered 
(&miBeopoóuevou) in the substance; it is not substance itself. Second, a 
distinctive feature makes distinctions within the common substance. 
Third, the substance is not ruptured by distinctive features. 

Basil describes a distinguishing mark in a similar way. The nature 
of a distinguishing mark is “to show otherness in the identity of the 
substance."" Basil then likens distinguishing marks to the differentiae 
of a genus (i.e. the winged and the footed, the aquatic and the ter- 
restrial, and the rational and the irrational), which can be contraries. 
His point is that just as differentiae do not rupture the unity of the 
substance, neither do distinguishing marks.'* Hence the function of a 
distinguishing mark as outlined here is the same as that of a distinctive 
feature described above. But of course Basil does not think of divinity 
as a genus and fatherhood and sonship as differentiae— for this would 
define what the Father and Son are. Instead, fatherhood and sonship 
are means of distinguishing the common divine substance, and cor- 
respond to something real, and yet are not the essence of God. 

Itis through the combination of the common substance and the dis- 
tinctive features or distinguishing marks that an accurate comprehen- 
sion of the truth arises. In other words, when the distinctive features 
of unbegottenness and begottenness, or the distinguishing marks of 
fatherhood and sonship, are combined with the common divinity, we 
gain the proper notions of the Father and the Son, which enable one 
to identify the individuals who share the common divine substance. 
It must be stressed that both distinguishing marks and distinctive 


16€ Eun. 2.28, 32-35 (SChr 305: 120 Sesboüé): yàp tor ióiótntec, otovel xopoxfipég 
tives Koi poppa ériBeopoópievat tH odota, Sia1podor uèv tò xowóv xoig ióu&Govot 
YAAPAKTHPor tò È Ouo@vEés tfjg Obotas Od OtkÓrtOvO1v. 

17 Eun. 2.28, 43-44 (SChr 305: 120 Sesboüé): Avty yàp TOV iówouétov T| qo1c, év 
Th Tig Odotas tTovtdtHTL Oetkvvoa thv Etepdtnta. 

18 Eun. 2.28, 44-48. 
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features are productive of notions. Basil says that “begottenness and 
unbegottenness are distinctive features that enable identification and 
are observed in the substance, which lead to the distinct and uncon- 
fused notion of the Father and the Son."? When the distinctive fea- 
ture of unbegottenness or begottenness is combined with the common 
divinity we “think of” the Father and “receive the notion of the Son.”” 
The distinctive features of begottenness and unbegottenness charac- 
terize the common substance and enable our understanding to “pen- 
etrate" it." Similarly, distinguishing marks “implant the activity of the 
things they identify as a kind of light in our soul, and guide to an 
understanding attainable by our minds.”” Finally, “it is impossible to 
receive a notion of the Father or the Son that distinguishes each, unless 
our thinking is nuanced by the addition of the distinguishing marks.” 
Hence the distinguishing marks and distinctive features enable the 
knowledge of God as Father and Son. By means of the distinguishing 
marks and distinctive features we can differentiate the Father from the 
Son, identify them, and know them, without knowledge of the divine 
essence itself. 


The bundle theory of individuals 


According to Basil, the distinguishing marks signified by the proper 
name are a sufficient set of the individual's characteristics that, when 
combined, differentiate the individual from others. No single dis- 
tinguishing mark identifies the individual because no single distin- 
guishing mark is unique to the individual.“ For instance, other men 
besides Peter were from Bethsaida and a fisherman summoned to the 
apostolate; other men besides Paul were from Tarsus and disciples of 


19 Eun. 2.28, 27-30 (SChr 305: 118 Sesboüé): yvopictikà ióiótn to En1Bempovpéevacs 
tf oùoig Séxoutd tig eivat TÒ yevvmtóv Kai &yévvntov, npóc Thy npovilv Kai &cooyyxvtov 
IIotpóg xoi Yiod yeipaywyotous évvouxv. 

20 Eun. 2.28, 38-41 (SChr 305: 120 Sesboiié): tov Hatépa voeiv...tyv tod Yiod 
Aopévet £vvotav. 

?! Eun. 2.29, 9-10 (SChr 305: 122 Sesboüé): Oiixvotto. 

? Eun. 2.28, 51-53 (SChr 305: 120 Sesboüé): thy évépyeiav 08 TOV yvopionétov, 
OOTEP tt PAS toic woxoc tuv évtiðévta, npóg THY éguktilv Tals Outvototg obveotv 
óOnyei. 

5 Eun. 2.29, 11-13 (SChr 305: 122 Sesboüé): &unyavov i$iGovcav évvotav Matpòç 
Aoetv fj Yiod, wh th tOv iðtouátov xpooOfkn tis Siavotas Srap8povpevne. 

^ Tt appears that in the case of God Basil does think that a single distinctive feature 
or distinguishing mark suffices, whether unbegottenness or fatherhood for the Father, 
or begottenness or sonship for the Son. 
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Gamaliel. Rather, it is a unique concurrence of distinguishing marks 
that marks one individual off from another.” 

Accordingly, Basil’s understanding of how proper names can iden- 
tify individuals is inseparable from his understanding of what differ- 
entiates individuals. Richard Sorabji has identified three interrelated 
ancient philosophical theories concerning what differentiated indi- 
viduals: (1) unique bundles of distinctive qualities, (2) place, and (3) 
matter.” Basil's theory that a proper name reveals a unique bundle of 
distinguishing marks suggests that his understanding of what differen- 
tiates one individual from another has some relation to the first philo- 
sophical theory. Both Platonists and Stoics subscribed to this theory 
in some form. In what follows, I will describe the Platonic, Platonist, 
and Stoic bundle theory of individuals in order to argue that Basil is 
an heir to the Platonist tradition of viewing individuals as bundles of 
distinctive characteristics solely for identificatory purposes. 

The bundle theory of individuals can be traced back to the Theaete- 
tus. There Plato advanced a theory in which an individual is perceived 
to be a kind of “assemblage” (&Oporopa) of distinctive characteristics, 
all of which must be perceived in order to identify the “differentness” 
(Stagopdty¢) that one individual has from another.” The distinctive 
characteristics of Theaetetus that Plato lists as examples are snub-nosed 
and prominent eyes. These are unique to Theaetetus, whereas the char- 
acteristics ^with a nose" and ^with eyes" could apply any human being. 
Myles Burnyeat has noted that these distinctive characteristics consti- 
tute a "set of recognitional clues" that say nothing about the essential 
features of the subject. They merely serve to distinguish and identify. 
The word ‘assemblage’ (&@poicua) appears to have become a technical 
term in Hellenistic philosophy, being used in this Platonic sense by, 
for example, Epicurus and Alcinous.? 


? Contra Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 3.226, who maintains that 
each distinguishing mark is unique to the individual. 

?* Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 3.169-74. 

7 Plato, Theaet. 157b8-c2 (‘man and ‘stone’ are aggregates) and 209a1-d3 (correct 
perception of individuals requires grasping the bundle of distinctive characteristics 
of the individual). See Jonathan Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2003), 343; Kalligas, "Ihe Semantics of Proper Names," 38 n. 21 and 43 n. 44. 

? Miles Burnyeat, The Theaetetus of Plato (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1990), 221-5. 

? John Dillon, Alcinous: The Handbook of Platonism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1993), 70-1; Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction, 343. 
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Something similar to this Platonic theory is found in Carneades’s 
Academic theory of perception (recorded by Sextus Empiricus), that 
we recognize an individual such as Socrates when we receive the “con- 
currence of impressions” (ovvõpouh tàv qavtocióv) of the customary 
characteristics that uniquely connote the individual.” Sextus’s Car- 
neades lists “customary characteristics” (tà eiœðóta) such as color, 
size, shape, coat, and position—all perceptible features. Paul Kalli- 
gas notes in this context that the identification of an individual ^will 
thus be accomplished not through the determination of the presence 
of some specific, uniquely qualifying property, but instead through 
the conjoined ascertainment of a variety of particular distinguishing 
features."?! 

We turn now to the Neoplatonists. While Plotinus described an 
individual perceptible substance as “a conglomeration (ouuqópnoic) 
of qualities and matter,"? Porphyry thought of an individual as an 
assemblage of qualities alone.? Indeed, the classic formulation of the 
idea that individuals were bundles of distinctive characteristics belongs 
to Porphyry.^ In his shorter commentary on Aristotle's Categories 
Porphyry suggests that human beings do not differ from each other “in 
virtue of specific differentiae" (eiðonorois ótxqopotc) but rather “in 
virtue of the distinctive feature made up of a concurrence of qualities" 
(id1oTN TL cvvópoufig zorothtov).” In other words, human beings qua 
human being, share the same differentiae of the genus ‘animal’ which 
serve to define what a human being is. Individuals of the same spe- 
cies, however, are distinguished from one another by their distinctive 
concurrence of qualities. Porphyry elaborates this idea in his Isagoge: 


Socrates is said to be an individual (&toua), and so are this white thing, 
and this person approaching, and the Son of Sophroniscus (should 
Socrates be his only son). Such items are called individuals because 
each is constituted of distinctive features (£& iótotitov ovvéotnkev), 
the assemblage (tò &Opoiuo) of which will never be found the same in 


?' Sextus Empircus, M. 7.176-9. See Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction, 344, for other 
similar texts in Sextus. 

31 Kalligas, “The Semantics of Proper Names,” 38. 

? Plotinus, Enn. 6.3 [44] 8, 19-23 (Plotini Opera III: 84 H-S?). See Barnes, Por- 
phyry: Introduction, 343-4, and PC III 3el, on Plotinus’s understanding of sensible 
substances. 

5 Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction, 345. 

** See Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 3.165. 

3 Porphyry, in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 129, 9-10 Busse). Strange translates: “in virtue of a 
particular combination of qualities" (p. 140). 
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anything else—the distinctive features of Socrates will never be found in 
any other of the individuals. On the other hand, the distinctive features 
of man (I mean, of the common man) will be found the same in several 
items—or rather, in all individual men in so far as they are men.” 


Though Porphyry adopts both the Platonic term 'assemblage' and the 
Carneadean term ‘concurrence’, and uses them with the term ‘distinc- 
tive feature’ (iói0tng), his terminology is inconsistent. In the shorter 
commentary, he implies that the “concurrence of qualities” is the “dis- 
tinctive feature” whereby individuals in the same species are differenti- 
ated. In the Isagoge, it is the “assemblage” of the “distinctive features” 
that constitute each individual which accounts for the individual’s 
uniqueness. The term “distinctive feature’ is used for both the resul- 
tant concurrence of properties and the properties that constitute the 
assemblage. Despite this inconsistency, Porphyry’s point is still clear 
enough: an individual is a bundle of characteristics whose uniqueness 
differentiates him from others.” 

Other Neoplatonists criticized Porphyry’s bundle theory of indi- 
viduals. Dexippus rejected it because he believed a concurrence of 
qualities only suffices to differentiate individuals in quality, not in 
number. Rather, the distinctness of individuals resides in their ability 
to be counted.** Jonathan Barnes gives a droll summary of Dexippus’s 
objection: “how could Socrates, a thing of flesh and blood, be made or 
constituted by a set of qualities or accidents? If you add snub-nosed- 
ness to baldness you get a complex quality—you do not get a chap."? 
Some Neoplatonists such as Proclus, Simplicius, and possibly Philopo- 
nus criticized Porphyry’s bundle theory of individuals as Aristotelian, 
making individuals consist of accidents." Others Neoplatonists such 
as the sixth-century David claimed that Porphyry did not mean that 
individuals are constituted by accidents, but rather that individuals are 
recognized and characterized by them.“ 

Hence there seems to have been a tension within the Platonist tradi- 
tion between individuals being understood as constituted by distinc- 
tive characteristics and as recognized and identified by means of them. 


?€ Porphyry, Isa. 2 (CAG 4.1: 7, 19-26 Busse); trans. [modified] Barnes 8. 

?' See Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 3.169. 

8 Dexippus, in Cat. 1.35 (CAG 4.2: 30, 20-34 Busse). See Barnes, Porphyry: Intro- 
duction, 345, and PC III 6d7. 

? Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction, 345. 

2 See PC III 6b2 and 6b5-6, and Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction, 342-3. 

4 Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction, 343. 
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Plato himself and Carneades seem to have had the latter understand- 
ing, whereas the Neoplatonists (who accepted the theory) the former. 
Even though Barnes is correct to affirm that Porphyry only speaks 
of constitution and not of recognition in the Isagoge," Porphyry’s 
understanding of propria (xà i510) in Isagoge 4 as able to identify 
species would seem to indicate that his concurrences or assemblages 
of distinctive characteristics (iðiótnteç) were identificatory as well as 
constitutive. The Neoplatonist critique of Porphyry's bundle theory of 
individuals on the part of David would appear to signal an interpreta- 
tion of the theory in this way. 

We turn now to the Stoics. Similarly to the Platonists, the Sto- 
ics held that each individual had a distinctive quality ((61x noiótng) 
that distinguished it from other individuals, a crucial aspect of their 
epistemology.? The Stoics denied that there could be two individuals 
(ovotat) with the same distinctive quality." Each individual had by 
definition a unique distinctive quality inherent in it: if two individuals 
possessed the same unique distinctive quality, it meant that the two 
were fact numerically identical. Only by means of a cognitive impres- 
sion (gavtaota KataAnntiKdsg), which could accurately comprehend 
an individual’s distinctive quality, could an individual be unmistakably 
recognized. Hence, the Stoic distinctive quality was both constitutive 
and identificatory. 

Yet it is not clear whether the Stoic distinctive quality was a bundle 
of distinctive characteristics, as was the case for the Neoplatonists. They 
did not use such language. It seems that recognition of individuals was 
a matter of receiving a cognitive impression of a single unique distinc- 
tive quality. Yet in a passage of Origen, thought to be Stoic-inspired, 
it seems as if there was for the Stoics a separate distinctive quality for 
an individual’s body, soul, and mind.* If Origen is correctly interpret- 


? Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction, 343. 

? David Sedley, “The Stoic Criterion of Identity," Phronesis 27 (1982): 255-75; 
Michael Frede, "Stoic epistemology," in K. Algra et al., eds., The Cambridge History 
of Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge/New York: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 
295-322; and Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 3.173. 

^ "Testimonia of this Stoic teaching are found in Philo, Aet. 48 [=LS 28P]; Plutarch, 
Comm. not. 1077C-E [=LS 280]; and Cicero, Acad. 2.83-5 [=LS 40]J]. 

5 Origen, Or. 242, cited below on p. 206. On the Stoic-inspiration for this passage, 
see Kalligas, "Ihe Semantics of Proper Names," 36 n. 17, and Sorajbi, The Philosophy 
of the Commentators, 3.226. Sorabji (p. 173) notes that for the Stoics, an individual's 
soul was his or her pneuma disposed in a certain way. 
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ing the Stoics, then it would seem possible that the overall distinctive 
quality was a kind of bundle of three separate ones.“ Nonetheless, 
even in this case, knowledge of individuals requires cognition of some 
specific, uniquely qualifying properties. 

Therefore, the Platonist and Stoic traditions viewed individuals as 
assemblages of distinctive features, though there were significant dif- 
ferences among them. These distinctive features were sometimes 
thought to be constitutive of the individual, sometimes identificatory, 
sometimes both. Basil is indebted to the tradition of viewing the bun- 
dled distinctive characteristics of individuals as identificatory, not con- 
stitutive." He does not view the matter of individuals as contributing 
to their individuality, but as something common to all individuals of 
a species, the shared stuff of humanity.“ Accordingly, I suggest that he 
has more in common with the Platonists than with the Stoics, and at 
the same time more in common with the Platonist tradition of view- 
ing individuals as bundles of distinctive characteristics that are solely 
identificatory and not in any way constitutive. 

Basil is clear that a bundle of distinguishing marks does not con- 
stitute an individual but only serves an identificatory purpose. None 
of the distinguishing marks that he lists for Peter and Paul define 
what they are essentially or who they are as individual persons, but 
allow one to distinguish them from each other and from other human 
beings, and recognize them for who they are as individuals. Paul Kal- 
ligas has observed that for Basil proper names do not refer to 


exclusive, self-sufficient or stable properties. While they undoubtedly 
possess some descriptive content, they do not even attempt to define, by 
listing them exhaustively, the basic constituting properties of the object 


^5 Dexippus's critique of the bundle theory of individuals may be directed at the 
Stoics; see John Dillon, Dexippus on Aristotle Categories (London: Duckworth, 1990), 
63 n. 109; Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 3.173. Barnes, Porphyry: Intro- 
duction, 345, esp. n. 50, thinks it is directed against Porphyry. See also Sorabji, The 
Philosophy of the Commentators, 3.171. 

" G. Christopher Stead, "Individual Personality in Origen and the Cappadocian 
Fathers,” in U. Bianchi and H. Crouzel, eds., Arché e Telos (Milan: Università Cat- 
tolica del Sacro Cuore, 1981), 172, makes the comment that Basil (and Gregory of 
Nyssa) failed to distinguish between “how individuals are recognized and what being 
an individual involves." Though this may be the case for Gregory, who is taken to be 
representative of the “Cappadocian” view on the issue, I see Basil’s remarks concerned 
solely with the identification, not the definition, of individuals. 

^ See Eun. 1.15 and 2.4. Contra Stead, “Individual Personality in Origen and the 
Cappadocian Fathers," 175-6. 
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so as to determine its nature absolutely in its individuality, but only to 
individuate it, distinguishing it, by means of a sequence of characteriza- 
tions, from its peers.” 


Presumably additional distinguishing marks could be added to the 
lists that Basil supplied. For example, Peter also has the distinguish- 
ing mark of “the one who denied Christ three times before the cock 
crowed” (see Matt 26:75; Luke 22:61); similarly, Paul was also “the 
co-worker of Apollos” (see Acts 18-19; 1 Cor 3). Nonetheless, only a 
minimal set of all possible distinguishing marks that suffices to con- 
stitute the “character” of the individual is needed to identify either. 
Recall Basil’s letter to Amphilochius of Iconium, where he wrote: “I 
know myself, who I am (otg eiut), but am ignorant of myself in 
respect of substance." He knew himself in respect of his distinguish- 
ing marks, but not essentially. By knowing his distinguishing marks, 
he knows who he is, he recognizes himself as an individual with an 
identity distinct from others. 

But there is a problem that appears to undermine Basil's bundle 
theory of individuals. David Robertson has noted that the last item on 
each list that Basil supplies for Peter and Paul is “a property which is 
strikingly unique to the individual, given what is said about him in the 
New Testament.”*' For Peter alone is the rock on which the church is 
built and Paul alone is the apostle to the Gentiles. While it seems as 
if no particular distinguishing mark should be more important than 
another, these "strikingly unique" properties would seem to have a 
privileged role in distinguishing either Peter or Paul, since they could 
suffice by themselves to distinguish Peter and Paul. Furthermore, each 
of the distinguishing marks listed for each are based on scriptural pas- 
sages that uniquely describe the individual: for example, Peter is the 
only brother of Andrew mentioned in the scriptures and Paul is zeal- 
ous persecutor of the church par excellence.? 

Nonetheless, Basil clearly does not intend such “strikingly unique” 
properties alone to be sufficient for identifying either Peter or Paul; 
only when they are combined with other distinguishing marks in a 
concurrence to constitute a character do they contribute to distinguish- 


2 Kalligas, "Ihe Semantics of Proper Names,” 43. Emphasis his. 

°° Ep. 235.2 (3.46 Courtonne). Also cited above in n. 5. 

*! Robertson, “A Patristic Theory of Proper Names,” 17. 

52 This fact must be the basis of Sorabji's assertion that the distinguishing marks are 
each unique to the individual (The Philosophy of the Commentators, 3.226). 
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ing Peter from Paul. Perhaps the distinguishing marks Basil chose to 
list are simply due to the fact that scripture does not record physical 
characteristics such as ‘bald’ or ‘snub-nosed’, which the philosophers 
used as examples of properties that combined to constitute or identify 
an individual. Perhaps Basil simply overlooked the implications of the 
“strikingly unique” distinguishing marks he listed. Nonetheless, it is 
clear that Basil envisions individuals as having a bundle of distinguish- 
ing marks by which they can be identified.” 


The persistence of individuals 


Despite the problems I just noted with the distinguishing marks that 
Basil listed for Peter and Paul, I suggest that they were not idly cho- 
sen. Paul Kalligas has noted that Basil’s distinguishing marks are “the 
components of some relevant narrative." Both Peter and Paul are 
distinguished from other human beings by the facts of their history. 
Basil’s list for each begins with their familial origins and follows the 
course of their pre-Christian and ecclesiastical careers. Together they 
delineate “an absolutely original profile of an individual person.”* 
That distinguishing marks correspond to narratological elements pro- 
vides further evidence that any given concurrence of distinguishing 
marks is not static but can be expanded as the narrative of a person’s 
life extends. For example, Basil was called ‘Basil before he became the 
bishop of Caesarea, yet the notional character impressed on the mind 
when the name ‘Basil’ was heard after his episcopal consecration could 
include the distinguishing mark of “the bishop of Caesarea” though 
this fact of his narrative was not included earlier. 

Basil’s idea that distinguishing marks are narratological contributes 
innovatively to ancient debates over how individuals persist over time: 
what accounts for the stability of individuals given the inevitability of 
change? The paradox of the Ship of Theseus highlighted the problem: 
if every plank of wood on Theseus’s ship had been replaced, was it still 
the same ship?” The persistence of matter itself could not account for 


5 Even though, as mentioned above at n. 24 Basil appears to think that in the case 
of God a single distinguishing mark suffices for identification, it is to be noted that 
none of these (except unbegottenness) is unique to the divine persons. 

* Kalligas, "Ihe Semantics of Proper Names,” 44. 

5 Bernard Sesboüé, Saint Basile et la Trinité: Un acte théologique au IV* siècle 
(Paris: Descleé, 1998), 79. 

°° PC III 6h38. 
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individual stability. Nor could properties of the soul like habits and 
disposition preserve the individual, since these too change through 
life.” Hence most ancient theories ascribed an individual's persistence 
over time to the individual's form, that is, to that which gave shape 
to the body. For example, the same form perdures through biological 
growth, even though bodily matter is continually replaced (Aristotle 
and Alexander), or the same bodily and psychological form is repro- 
duced with new material in the next life after the conflagration (the 
Stoics) or in the resurrection (Origen).?? 

Taking a new approach, Basil conceptualizes the persistence of indi- 
viduals to be a matter of a continually progressing narrative. The facts 
of our histories, whether chosen (like studying with Gamaliel) or not 
(like being born in Tarsus), collectively contribute to who we are as 
individuals. In a sense, we are the product of our histories. Basil's nar- 
ratological distinguishing marks are strikingly different from the stable, 
defining distinctive characteristics of the Platonists and Neoplatonists, 
and still more from the constitutive distinctive qualities of the Stoics. 
Basil's distinguishing marks are open-ended, in that they can be added 
to. Who we are as individuals is not a product of distinctive character- 
istics or qualities that define who we are from birth and persist until 
death and beyond, but in a sense we construct our own identities as 
individuals through our choices. According to Basil, an individual is 
not static, but constantly and dynamically being formed. One only has 
to read Plutarch's Lives to get a sense of the widespread notion that 
human character is static and set at birth. While this viewpoint con- 
tinued within the Christian tradition, Basil appears to be advocating a 
far richer notion of individuality that does not merely allow for human 
development but also makes the individual person the deciding factor 
in who he or she is. 


Basil's sources 


Above I argued that Basil's understanding of an individual as a “con- 
currence of distinguishing marks" owes something to Platonists and 
Neoplatonists. It is now time to investigate whether Basil's under- 
standing of how a proper name functions owes anything to preced- 
ing philosophical and grammatical discussions. I argue that Basil owes 


* Plato, Symp. 207c9-208b6. 
5 Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 3.176-83. 
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very little to them. Since the Stoics are credited with inventing the 
grammatical category of the proper name, it makes sense to begin with 
them.” Richard Sorabji considers both Origen and Basil heirs of the 
Stoic theory of proper names as descriptions in which “the description 
associated with a name is a description uniquely true of the individual 
named."^ Paul Kalligas and David Robertson, however, conclude that 
he is only remotely influenced by the Stoics.?' I concur with the assess- 
ment of Kalligas and Robertson, and maintain that Basil's similarities 
with the Stoics and Origen are superficial. 

The best report on the Stoic theory of the proper name can be found 
in Diogenes Laertius's report on Diogenes of Babylon: *A designa- 
tion is the part of speech signifying a common quality, such as ‘man’ 
and ‘horse’; a name is a part of speech indicating a distinctive qual- 
ity, such as ‘Diogenes and ‘Socrates’.”* Note that the Stoics—more 
specifically Chrysippus and Diogenes of Babylon—are responsible for 
the distinction between the proper name (Ovoua) and the designation 
or common name (npoonyopia). Yet both indicated qualities. Since 
Stoic distinctive qualities permanently determine a nature by defining 
what constitutes it (as mentioned above), proper names thus disclose 
the defining qualities of a nature. Therefore, a Stoic proper name does 
not indicate a qualified individual, but a single, specific quality that is 
nonetheless constitutive of the qualified individual. 

In contrast, Basil's proper name impresses a character upon the 
mind of the hearer that consists of a concurrence of distinguishing 
marks which collectively enable a purely notional differentiation that 
does not correspond to anything substantial in the individual. Stoic 
distinctive qualities determine a nature by defining what constitutes it; 
Basil's distinguishing marks describe an individual in a sufficient way 


*? Jacques Brunschwig, “Remarks on the Stoic theory of the proper noun,” in his 
Papers in Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 
39-56, at 39. Kalligas, "Ihe Semantics of Proper Names,” 33-4, discusses precedents 
in Aristotle. 

© Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 3.226. 

& Kalligas, “The Semantics of Proper Names,” and Robertson, “A Patristic Theory 
of Proper Names.” 

2 Diogenes Laertius, VP 7.58 (LCL 185: 166 Hicks): "Eott 68 mpoonyopta uèv Kate 
tov Atoyévnv uépog Adyou onpotvov kotvi|v xoiótnza, otov &vOpwroc, troc: övoua Sé 
goti uiépog Adyou SnAodv iðiav rotna, oiov Avoyévyc, Loxpatng cf. SVF 2.147. For 
discussion, see Brunschwig, "Remarks on the Stoic theory of the proper noun," 44-6; 
Kalligas, “The Semantics of Proper Names,” 34-37; Robertson, “A Patristic Theory of 
Proper Names,” 1-3. 
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so as to distinguish it from others. In addition, while Stoic distinctive 
qualities are descriptive like Basil’s distinguishing marks, the former 
have a permanence that the latter do not have. Hence the Stoic posi- 
tion is that proper names denominate defining qualities of the nature; 
Basil’s proper names signify the notional “character” that consists in 
the concurrence of distinguishing marks.? 

Therefore, Basil appears to be little indebted to the Stoic theory of 
the proper name. There is a superficial likeness between them in terms 
of proper names being descriptions of individuals and communicating 
distinctive characteristics that are identificatory. Yet I argued above 
that Basil more indebted to the Platonists in this regard. Basil differs 
from the Stoics in that they emphasized a single distinctive quality 
having both constitutive and identificatory functions, whereas Basil 
stresses the conglomeration of distinguishing marks and their non- 
constitutive function. Distinguishing marks do not bring substantial 
knowledge of individuals as was the case for the Stoics. 

Origen's theory of proper names is thought to be Stoic-inspired.*' A 
comparison of Basil's theory of proper names with Origen's not only 
reveals the distance between him and the Stoics, but also the distance 
between him and Origen. Origen writes: 


A name (övoua) is an encapsulating designation (npoonyopto) that com- 
municates the distinctive quality (iài& xotótnc) of the one named. For 
example, Paul the Apostle has a certain distinctive quality of his soul by 
which he is such as he is, of his mind by which he contemplates certain 
things, and of his body by which he exists in a certain way. Thus, the 
distinctiveness of these qualities and their incompatibility with anyone 
else—for there is no one indistinguishable from Paul in these respects—is 
indicated by the name ‘Paul’. But for human beings, in cases of a change 
in distinctive qualities, there is normally, according to scripture, a corre- 
sponding change in the names. For when the quality of Abram changed, 
he was called ‘Abraham’, when that of Simon changed, he was named 
‘Peter’, and when that of Saul, the persecutor of Jesus, changed, he was 
designated ‘Paul’. 


Note that here Origen indiscriminately uses the verbs "called" (€xkAnOn), 
"named" (@vonéo8n), and “designated” (npoonyopedOn) when refer- 
ring to the proper names of Abraham, Peter, and Paul. Basil displays 


$$ Kalligas, "Ihe Semantics of Proper Names,” 35-6. 
64 See n. 45 above. 
& Origen, Or. 24.2 (GCS 3: 353-4 Koetschau). 
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a similar lack of precision in using the Stoic technical terms “desig- 
nation" (xrpoonyopia) and "name" (óvoua). He does not use them in 
the strict technical way that the Stoics use them, but interchangeably. 
At least in lack of terminological precision, Basil follows the lead of 
Origen. 

Yet Origen adheres closely to Stoic doctrine when he considers that 
a bundle of specific psychic, intellectual, and corporeal qualities deter- 
mine an individual, such that when these distinctive qualities change 
the name also changes, indicating that the individual is no longer in 
some sense the same person (though there must be a certain continuity 
in the individualities that Origen does not address). While Basil views 
the character of an individual as a bundle of features, this bundle is not 
determinative of the individual as it is for Origen and the Stoics but 
is a purely notional reality that enables distinction among individuals. 
For Origen, Simon/Saul and Peter/Paul have different peculiar quali- 
ties. In contrast, Basil considers the man who is alternatively called 
‘Simon’, ‘Peter’, and ‘Cephas’ as a polyonym, for “all these names con- 
verge upon a single meaning" and each one signifies "the same thing 
as the others."* Because Basil views distinguishing marks as elements 
of a historical narrative, the various names that Peter and Paul bear in 
the course of their lives can equally signify, that is, identify, the indi- 
vidual who is described by the concurrence of these elements. Basil's 
idea of the polyonymy of human beings demonstrates his distance 
from Origen's Stoic theory of proper names. 

Grammarians did not accept the Stoic distinction between proper 
and common names, reverting to the older custom of indicating all 
names by the term övoua. In the Techné grammatiké attributed to 
Dionysius Thrax (on whom, see below), it is explicitly asserted that 
"the designation is a subspecies of the name.” This statement appears 
to be directed against the Stoics.? The Techné lists thirty-one species 
of names, two of which are the proper name (xopiov [óvoua]) and 
the designative name (xpoonyopikdv [óvouo])—what we would call a 
common noun. But the species of names are not exclusive of one 


6 For example, in Eun. 2.4, Basil refers to ‘Peter’ and ‘Paul’ alternatively as a 
Tpoonyopta, an dvoua, and a @ovi. 

97 Basil, Eun. 1.8, 25-28 (SChr 299: 194 Sesboüé): návta taðta npòç £v ONWALVOLEVOV 
tetvel, GVAYKN NAGA TADTOV GAANAOIS 60voo0o1 tà òvóuata. 

5 Dionysius Thrax, Techné 12 (GG 1.1: 23, 2-3 Uhlig): ñ yàp mpoonyopia óc eióoc 
TH òvóatı oxopépBAnto. 

® See Kalligas, “Basil of Caesarea on Proper Names,” 38 n. 23. 
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another.” The scholiasts" recognized this, noting that every name 
falls under two primitive species, the proper and the designative, and 
that either can possess an addition significance (i.e. fall under another 
species).” So in a certain sense the grammarians retained the Stoic 
distinction between proper and designative names as basic, though as 
two species of the genus ‘name’. 

There are two grammatical traditions with respect to what proper 
and designative names signify, associated respectively with the Techné 
grammatiké attributed to Dionysius Thrax (c. 170-c. 90 BCE) and 
Apollonius Dyscolus (2nd cen. CE). Apollonius was considered the 
greatest grammarian in antiquity and the Techné was enormously 
influential in the same period. Given that it remains unresolved in 
the scholarship whether the attribution of the Techné to Dionysius 
Thrax can be trusted, it is impossible to claim which tradition precedes 
the other.” 


?' See Eleanor Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship: A Guide to Finding, Reading, and 
Understanding Scholia, Commentaries, Lexica, and Grammatical Treatises, from Their 
Beginnings to the Byzantine Period (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 127. I 
discuss this in more detail below at p. 216f. 

7! The significance of the grammatical scholiasts for school-grammar of the fourth 
century is discussed by Robertson, "Grammar, Logic, and Philosophy of Language," 
15-18. 

7? Schol. (GG 1.3: 232, 20-24 Hilgard): "Ov è tpórov eiphkapev, ott n&v övopa 
dnd tà O00 ción oti tà npóto, oto Kai évtadOa gpodpev, ötı nav övoua dnd cà 
800 eión ot tà TPG, ONLI xópiov xoi npoonyopikóv, LETH è TOD eivor kópiov Ä 
npoonyopixóv Kai étépw ovpPatver onuowopévo katéyeoðar, otov énOét@ Kai £&fic. 
The same is repeated at Schol. 385, 1-6 and 552, 15-18. 

75 The attribution of the Techné to Dionysius Thrax was questioned even in antiq- 
uity. If there is any current scholarly consensus on this issue, it would be that at 
least portions of the Techné, in the version we possess it, are later than Dionysius, 
quite possibly from the third or fourth centuries CE. On Dionysius and the Techné 
grammatiké attributed to him, see Alan Kemp, "Ihe Tekhné grammatiké of Dionysius 
Thrax. Translated into English," in Daniel J. Taylor, ed., The History of Linguistics 
in the Classical Period (Amsterdam / Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 1987), 169-89 
(includes an English translation, with an introduction on the problem of authentic- 
ity, along with some notes); Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship, 77-80; R. H. Rob- 
ins, The Byzantine Grammarians: Their Place in History (Berlin / New York: Mouton 
de Gruyter, 1993), 41-86; Jan Pinborg, "Classical Antiquity: Greece," in Thomas A. 
Sebeok, ed., Current Trends in Linguistics. Volume 13: Historiography of Linguistics 
(The Hague / Paris: Mouton, 1975), 103-6; Vincenzo di Benedetto, “Dionysius Thrax 
and the Tekhné Grammatike," in Sylvain Auroux, E. F. K. Koerner, Hans-Josef Nie- 
derehe, and Kees Versteegh, eds., History of the Language Sciences (Berlin / New York: 
Walter de Gruyter, 2000), 394-400; and Vivien Law and Ineke Sluiter, eds., Dionysius 
Thrax and the Techné grammatike (Münster: Nodus Publikationen, 1995). This last is 
a collection of articles focusing on the issues of dating and authenticity; most favor a 
late date for at least portions of Techné grammatiké. 
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Apollonius both retained and modified the Stoic understanding of 
what a name signified: “A name is a part of speech with case which 
assigns a common or distinctive quality to each referent, whether a 
corporeal entity or object of thought.”” He retains the Stoic idea that a 
name signifies a quality, which implied a qualified substance. In other 
words, a name denotes the first two Stoic genera. Another Apollonian 
definition of the name shows this even better: “Names signify sub- 
stance with quality." But he departs from Stoic materialism when he 
asserts that names can denote both corporeal and incorporeal entities, 
though to what extent it is not clear." 

The understanding of what names signify in the Techné departs 
even further from the Stoics: 


So then, a proper name is that which signifies the distinctive substance 
(idtav ovotav), such as ‘Homer’ and ‘Socrates’. But a designative name is 
that which signifies the common substance, such as ‘man’ and ‘horse’.” 


By “distinctive substance” Dionysius means the individual, for exam- 
ple, Socrates. On this passage, Jacques Brunschwig comments: “the 
reform introduced by the grammarians draws attention to what is felt 
to be paradoxical in the Stoic definitions: namely, the idea that a noun 


7t Schol. (GG 1.3: 524, 8-10 Hilgard): ‘lotéov 8& Sti oi nepi AmoAA@viov Kat 
'Hpoóivóv ovtas dpiGovtat td Óvoua- övouá ott uépog Adyou TTOTIKÓV, £kóoto 
TOV DVTOKEWEV@V DOUCTOV Tj TPAYUGT@V KOT T] idiav roitnta &rovéuov. Also see 
Constr. 22 (GG 2.2: 142, 1-2 Uhlig): 'H «àv óvou&tov Béo1g éxevorOn eig norótntaç 
xotwüg Ñ idtac, ós &vOponoc, MAdtwv. On translating broxeipepov as ‘referent’, see 
Jean Lallot, Apollonius Dyscole: De la construction (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. 
Vrin, 1997), 2.243; on mp&ypo as ‘object of thought’ or ‘abstract entity’, see Pierre 
Swiggers and Alfons Wouters, “Content and Context in (Translating) Ancient Gram- 
mar,” in idem atque idem, eds., Ancient Grammar: Content and Context (Leuven / 
Paris: Peeters, 1996), 131-4. On the difference between a oa. and a np&yuo, a scholi- 
ast comments (GG 1.3: 524, 13-15 Hilgard): “A corporeal object is that which extends 
in three dimensions, length, width, and depth, and which is accessible to touch and 
sight; an abstract entity is that to which none of these apply, but is thought only by the 
mind” (Zópo € éot TO "pui ÖAOTATÓV, uret mAdter BáOeu HE te xoi Bég dnonintov: 
npõyua, o uNdév tovtov Exetar, và è uóvo voettar). 

22 Apollonius Dyscolus, Pron. (GG 2.1: 27, 9-10 Schneider): oooíav onuaivovotw 
oi &vtMvopion, TÒ 5é ÓVÓLÆTOA odoiav LETH noitntoc. 

7% Anneli Luhtala, “On Definitions in Ancient Grammar,” in Pierre Swiggers and 
Alfons Wouters, eds., Grammatical Theory and Philosophy of Language in Antiquity 
(Leuven / Paris: Peeters, 2002), 267-8. 

77 Dionysius Thrax, Techné 12 (GG 1.1: 33, 6-34, 2 Uhlig)- Kópiov u£v obv éott 
TÒ thy idtav obotav onpoivov, oiov “Ounpos Xoxpótng. IIpoonyopixóv 88 oti TÒ Thy 
xowiv odotav onuoivov, oiov &vOpwnog innog. For discussion, see Kalligas, “Basil 
of Caesarea on the Semantics of Proper Names," 38-9, and Robertson, ^A Patristic 
Theory of Proper Names," 3-9. 
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(whether proper or common) signifies a quality (roiótng) rather than 
object qualified in a particular manner (noióv 11). Others see a shift 
from a Stoic to an Aristotelian notion of substance in the definition 
of the Techné.” Therefore, according to David Robertson, “under the 
influence of Dionysius, many grammarians held things or substances 
to be the significations of names.”* It is unclear whether the proper 
name, as defined by the grammarians, has both sense and reference. It 
is clear enough that it denotes the bearer of the name, which is to say 
has reference. If the grammatical definition is viewed as fundamentally 
Stoic, it would seem that the proper name also conveys information 
about the namebearer. But this seems less likely on an Aristotelian 
reading. 

Basil's divergence from the grammatical tradition is indicated not 
least of all by his failure to use the technical term for the proper name 
«piov övoua, instead using a variety of terms interchangeably. The 
tradition associated with Apollonius Dyscolus maintains that a proper 
name signified the distinctive quality of the individual named, whereas 
the Techné the distinctive substance. The former is more Stoic than 
the latter and views the quality revealed by a proper name as con- 
stitutive of the individual name. But Basil's distinguishing marks are 
identificatory, not constitutive. Basil explicitly denies the latter gram- 
matical tradition, saying: "the designations [of Peter and Paul] do 
not signify substances....the name...cannot ever communicate the 
substance itself.” Therefore, Basil appears to have willfully departed 
from the grammatical theories in which he was presumably trained. 
This comes as no surprise if the polemical context of Basil’s theory 
of proper names is recalled: his denial of Eunomius’s claim that any 
name disclosed substance. 


7 Brunschwig, “Remarks on the Stoic theory of the proper noun,” 44. 

? Luhtala, “On Definitions in Ancient Grammar,” 269-70, reiterating a position 
that goes back to Steinthal and is held by many others. 

© Robertson, “A Patristic Theory of Proper Names,” 4. In n. 7 he notes excep- 
tions. The Dionysian theory of the proper name has similarities with the Heteroousian 
theory of names. Aetius spoke of names ‘signifying’ and ‘revealing’ substance, using 
Stoic and grammatical terminology. Both Aetius and Eunomius understood the sub- 
stance communicated by God’s proper name to be that which defined what he is- 
unbegottenness. But as we have seen the Heteroousian theory of names rooted their 
insistence that names discloses substances in divine simplicity. Therefore while the 
Heteroousians and Stoic-inspired grammarians may have shared some terminology, 
the bases of their respective views of how names operate stand far apart. 
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Concluding remarks on Basil’s theory of proper names 


Basil develops a unique theory of proper names that reflects an eclec- 
tic and heavily adaptive use of earlier (mostly Platonist) philosophical 
theories of what differentiates individuals and what accounts for the 
persistence of individuals. It is a theory that exhibits marked originality. 
This should come as no surprise since Basil developed his own theory 
for specifically polemical purposes, in order to undermine Eunomius’s 
theory of names, not to make a contribution to ancient philosophical 
or grammatical theories. He differs from the Stoics, Origen, and gram- 
marians in claiming that proper names do not communicate a sub- 
ject’s ontology, but rather a synthetic notion of the subject’s character, 
the concurrence of distinguishing marks, by which he is distinguished 
from other subjects of the same substance. 

Paul Kalligas, David Robertson, and Richard Sorabji agree that, in 
terms of modern theories, Basil’s theory of proper names is descrip- 
tive rather than designative. That is, for Basil proper names are tags 
for descriptive expressions about the object in addition to being deno- 
tative designations for concrete realities. Accordingly, Basil’s proper 
names possess both denotation (reference) and connotation (descrip- 
tive content). As Robertson notes, unlike ancient descriptivist theories, 
Basil’s proper names obtain their descriptive material from the notions 
impressed upon the mind when the name is heard, not from inherent 
(usually etymological) aspects of the names themselves.* This amounts 
to a rejection of the classic naturalist theory of names wherein, as we 
saw in Chapter Two, etymology provided clues to the nature of the 
namebearer. In Basil’s notionalist theory of names, meaning is not a 
function of etymology that discloses nature, but is determined by the 
notion that corresponds to the name, which is unrelated to its ety- 
mology. Hence Basil can purify names of inappropriate connotations 
when applied to God. If the connotations of a name were inherent to 
the name itself, as in Platonist naturalist theories, they could not be 
mentally excluded when the name was applied to God. This feature is 
connected with Basil’s emphasis upon customary usage as a source for 
basic notions about God. Because the descriptive content of names is 
not a function of their etymologies, but of their notions (which itself 
is based on its common usage), they can be easily stripped of their 
inappropriate content. 


*! Robertson, “A Patristic Theory of Proper Names,” 19. 
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Basil of Caesarea discusses absolute and relative names in tandem, dis- 
tinguishing one from the other.” In this, he follows established gram- 
matical and philosophical accounts, which similarly treated them in 
concert and contrasted them. But Basil discusses absolute names only 
to contrast them to relative names (to be discussed in the next part). 
As a result, his treatment of them is undeveloped. Nonetheless, his 
understanding of absolute names, insofar as it can be reconstructed, 
betrays myriad influences. But I argue that he is mainly indebted to 
grammatical sources, though there are striking parallels with Neopla- 
tonist ideas. In addition, he is clear that absolute names reveal dis- 
tinguishing marks, not substance, much as was the case for proper 
names. For this reason, some scholars have suggested a close connec- 
tion in Basil’s mind between proper and absolute names. I argue that 
this understanding is mistaken because Basil views all names as reveal- 
ing properties that are identificatory not constitutive. I suggest that the 
distinguishing marks that Basil thinks absolute names reveals are akin 
to Porphyrian propria. 


Basil’s grammatical description of absolute names 


Basil’s description of absolute terms includes how they are expressed, 
what they signify, and examples. He writes: 


Who does not know that some names are expressed absolutely and in 
respect of themselves, signifying the things which are their referents.... 
For example, ‘human being and ‘horse’ and ‘ox’ each communicate the 
very thing that is named.? 


Basil's description of how absolutes are expressed— "some names are 
expressed absolutely and in respect of themselves" (t@v óvouótov tà 
èv &noAeAXvuévoc Kai kað’ &xvtà npogspóuevo)—echoes the gram- 
matical definition of absolute names.** The highly influential Techné 


9? Eun. 2.9, 11-27. 

83 Basil, Eun. 2.9, 11-13 and 14-16 (SChr 305: 36 Sesboüé): tig odK oióev Ott TOV 
òvouátov TH LEV &xoAeXuuévoc Kai kað’ éavtà npogepóueva TOV orokeuiévov ADTOIC 
npayuétov éott onpavtKkd....otov, GvOpwnog uv Kai (xoc Kal Bods adtd Ékactov 
tov óvopaGopuévov naptotnow. 

3% On the grammatical understanding of absolutes, see Alfons Wouters, "Ihe Gram- 
matical Term &nroAeAvpuévov in the School Book Brit.Mus.Add.MS.37533 (=Pack? 
2712),” Chronique d'Égypte 68 (1993): 168-77; Pierre Swiggers and Alfons Wouters, 
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grammatiké attributed to Dionysius Thrax defines them as follows: 


“An absolute name is that which is conceived in respect of itself, such 


as ‘god’ or ‘reason’.”*° 


The scholiasts unpack this terse definition. Following the Techné, 
they consistently define an absolute name—both amoAvtov and 
&noAeAvuévov are used—as that which is conceived in respect of 
itself. In other words, “an absolute is that which is not conceived 
together with another."" This means that absolutes “do not have a 
correspondence or relation to another.”** One scholiast notes that 
all other terms are somehow conceived relative to another term; for 
example, a comparative is considered relative to its positive (e.g. ‘more 
beautiful’ to ‘beautiful’), a patronymic is relative to another name from 
which it is derived (e.g. ‘Atreides? comes from 'Atreus'), and relatives 
are always conceptualized in relation to another (e.g. ‘left’ and ‘right’).” 
In contrast, an absolute is “unrelated, which is to say it does not have a 
relation to any other."? An absolute “does not produce a relation with 
another, which is to say an attachment” and it is “used alone."?! 

Hence the grammatical understanding of absolutes is that they “do 
not derive their meaning from other words, nor show a semantic 


“The Treatment of Relational Nouns in Ancient Grammar,” Orbis 38 (1995): 153; 
and Pierre Swiggers, Histoire de la pensée linguistique (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1997), 41. 

** Dionysius Thrax, Techné grammatiké 12.23 (GG 1.1: 44, 6-7 Uhlig): &moAeAvpévov 
6€ é0t1 6 kað’ ExvTO voeitoa. 

8° Schol. (GG 1.3: 70, 25 Hilgard): tobtov xópw ånóňvta KaAreitor, Ute St Kad’ 
éavta% voobdpeva xoi Üeopoóuevo; 398, 28-29: AndAvtov yàp otw, © kað’ tavtò 
Sdvata. voetoOou 243, 9: AnoAeAvuévov otuv 0 Sdvatat kað’ tavtò BewpeioBar. 

8 Schol. (GG 1.3: 243, 14 Hilgard): xoi yàp &xoAeXvpévov Eotiv 0 uh ped’ Etépov 
voettat. 

38 Schol. (GG 1.3: 70, 21-24 Hilgard): 'Eneiói] tà uèv GXXo t&v eiðâv T] oov étéporç 
Ñ ¿ë &xvépov voettat, tò 62 Oeóc natdevoic Adyos tenpouévn npóc Étepov Adyov À oxéow 
ov« Éyeu see also Schol. 398, 10-12: 'Enevói &anAAaxtar Kai éxtóg oti xoi WonEp 
&XebÜepov tod npóc Étepóv tı voetoÜou, Sià todto &noAeAvuévov ad eine (“For it 
[sc. an absolute] is removed from and outside of and as it were free from being con- 
ceived relative to something else. For this reason he [sc. Dionysius] says that it is 
absolute.”). 

® Schol. (GG 1.3: 398, 12-18 Hilgard). The grammatical understanding of relatives 
is treated in more detail below. 

°° Schol. (GG 1.3: 398, 27-28 Hilgard): &oxetóv otu, tovtéotiv ook Éyei TPdg AAO 
Oxéow. 

?! Schol. (GG 1.3: 243, 10-12 Hilgard): todto «yàp» npóg Etepov od norettar thv 
oxéow, TOVTÉOTI TH é&&ptnow:- nÁVTO yàp TH etón TH ononentokóto. TPG tt xod KATO 
ovlvyiav etpntat toto 6& Lovadikév. 
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relationship with other words."? They express concepts that are not 
linked with others and which are detached from others.? Similarly 
to Dionysius Thrax and the scholiasts, Basil used the perfect parti- 
ciple of &noAoo (albeit adverbially) and the reflexive pronoun in the 
xatà phrase. Basil does not use the typical Stoic terminology for one 
variety of absolutes, tù katà diapopav.™ It appears to be of little 
import that Basil considered absolutes to be “expressed,” or “uttered” 
(npooepóyueva), in respect of themselves, whereas for Dionysius Thrax 
and the scholiasts they are “conceived” (voeitou) in respect of them- 
selves. Both are speaking about names rather than things. Accordingly, 
Basil's understanding of absolutes appears to be derived from gram- 
matical sources.” 

Despite Basil’s grammatical definition of absolutes, his description 
of how absolute names function—“signifying the things which are their 
referents” (tv onokewuiévov ADTOIS TPAYLATHOV oti ONMaVTIKK)—is 
strikingly reminiscent of the Neoplatonist Dexippus. In his final expla- 
nation of what predications signify, Dexippus writes: 


When they say, “‘animal’ is predicated of ‘man’,” they are saying that 
the term that signifies animal, which is the name ‘animal’, is predicated 
of the concept signified by the term ‘man’ and of the thing which is its 
referent (tod orokewuiévou tovto mpcypatos).”° 


Except for the change from the singular to the plural, Basil’s phrase 
TOV orokeutévov ADTOIS npayuátov is exactly the same as Dexippus's. 
In Chapter Five I raised that possibility that Neoplatonists like Dex- 
ippus could have provided the philosophical context in which Basil 


? Wouters, "Ihe Grammatical Term &noAeAvuévov," 171; Swiggers and Wouters, 
“The Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 153. 

° Swiggers, Histoire de la pensée linguistique, 41. 

4 Simplicius, in Cat. 7 (CAG 8: 165, 32-166, 30 Kalbfleisch), reporting on the Stoic 
difference between the relative and the relatively disposed [partially=LS 29C]; Sextus 
Empiricus, M. 8.161-2, reporting on skeptical teaching; and M. 10.263-5, reporting 
on Pythagorean teaching. See also Sextus, PH 1.14 [1.137] [=LS 721], and LS 28M-N. 
This phrase will be discussed in more detail below. 

^ Another, later grammatical tradition regarding absolutes viewed them as the pos- 
itive form of adjectives; see Sextus Empiricus, M. 8.161-162; Diogenes Laertius, VP 
3.108-109. Such usage is found in Herodianus but not Apollonius Dyscolus. On this 
tradition, see Wouters, “The Grammatical Term &moAeAvuévov,” 173-4. Basil shows 
no contact with this tradition. 

°° Dexippus, in Cat. 1.3 (CAG 4.2: 10, 27-30 Busse): dtav yàp Aéywo, tò Cov Kate 
tod &vOponov KatnyopEitat, Aéyovoiw Ou fj ONLavtKh A€Erg 100 CHov, fig Eoti tò 
CHov Óvono, Kate tod onpotvopgévou vofjuotog oxó tfj; &vOpornog A€yEems xoi to 
brokeuiévou voto npáyuatoç xotnyopeicou; trans. [modified] Dillon 30. 
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developed his notionalist theory of names. But note that in his descrip- 
tion of absolutes, Basil, unlike Dexippus, omits mentioning that names 
signify concepts as well as things. If he had done so, it would have 
made my case for Basil’s notionalism easier to demonstrate. It may be 
the case that Basil is less clear than I want him to be because in this 
section Basil discusses absolute names only to contrast them to relative 
terms. Nonetheless, Basil does not say that absolute names give rise to 
notions, but that they signify the things which are their subjects, which 
is to say the entities that bear the names. 

The same understanding of what absolute names signify is seen in 
his examples of absolute names. Terms like ‘man’ (&v@pwnxoc: more 
accurately, ‘human being’), ‘horse’, and ‘ox’, says Basil, “communi- 
cate the very thing that is named” (aùtò Exaotov tOv óvouaGouévov 
roptotnoiw). Absolute names refer to the entities that bear them. 
Basil's triad of the absolute names ‘man’, ‘horse’, ‘ox’ was commonly 
used as an example of species of the genus ‘animal’ from Aristotle 
onwards, including by Porphyry and Dexippus.” A scholiast on the 
Techné attributed to Dionysius Thrax likens the division of the genus 
‘animal’ into ‘man, horse, ox’ to the division of the genus ‘name’ into 
its species.’ Both Diogenes Laertius and Sextus Empiricus list ‘man’ 
and ‘horse’ among other examples of absolute things.” In the Techné 
‘man’ and ‘horse’ are given as examples of a noun (ðvopa) “said com- 
monly” (Kowó&g Aeyóuevov) and the designative noun (xpoonyopixóv 
óvoua)."? A scholiast adds ‘ox’ to the examples of the designative 
noun.! In the Techné ‘ox’ and ‘horse’ (as well as ‘vine’ and ‘olive’) 
are listed as examples of the specific noun, which names a species that 
results from the division of a genus.'” A scholiast uses the triad of 
‘man, horse, ox’ when explaining the generic noun, which names a 
genus, saying: “A generic noun is one in which many unlike species 
are contained and included. In the [genus of] ‘animal’, there are many 


? Aristotle, GA 732a34; see also Porphyry, in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 96, 11 Busse); Dexip- 
pus, in Cat. 1.13 (CAG 4.2: 19, 21 Busse). Note that the English translation of the latter 
mistakenly omits “or a horse” (Dillon, Dexippus. On Aristotle Categories, 43). 

?* Schol. (GG 1.3: 551, 21-25 Hilgard). 

? Diogenes Laertius, VP 3.108, presenting the teaching of Plato; Sextus Empiricus, 
M. 10.263, presenting Pythagorean but actually Old Academic teaching (see n. 195 
below). 

10 Dionysius Thrax, Techné 12 (GG 1.1: 24, 4-5 and 34, 1-2 Uhlig). 

11 Schol. (GG 1.3: 232, 26-29 Hilgard). See also Schol. 385, 32-34. 

'? Dionysius Thrax, Techné 12 (GG 1.1: 43, 3-44, 1 Uhlig). 
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species: ‘man, horse, ox.” Therefore, Basil’s examples of absolute 
names are ultimately derived from philosophical examples of the spe- 
cies of the genus ‘animal’ that were taken over by the grammarians as 
examples of both designative and specific names. Basil chose not to 
use the typical grammatical examples of absolutes found in the Techné 
and the scholiasts, ‘@ed¢ and 'Aóyog', probably because their supreme 
theological significance would have obscured his point. 

Even though Basil’s examples of the absolute name are taken from 
the grammatical examples of the designative name and the specific 
name, he is not merely conflating the three of them. Grammatically, 
both an absolute name and a specific name are kinds of the designative 
name. The Techné lists two main species of nouns: the primitive and 
the derivative. There are seven subspecies of derivative nouns, which 
are distinguished by form, and twenty-four subspecies of primitive 
nouns, which are distinguished by content."' Among the twenty-four 
primitive nouns are the proper name (kópiov) and designative name 
(xpoonyopikov), as well as the relative name (npóg vt Éyov) and the 
absolute name (&noAeXvpyévov), and the generic name and the specific 
name. 

However, on further examination the grammatical taxonomy of 
names in the Techné is more complex. The species enumerated are 
not exclusive of one another.'? For example, there can be homonyms 
of both proper and designative names, whereas eponyms (e.g. Apollo 
is also called ‘Phoebus’) and gentilics (e.g. 'Galatian, Phrygian’) appear 
to be kinds of proper names, and collectives (e.g. ‘people, chorus, 
crowd’), generic names (e.g. ‘animal’), and specific names (e.g. 'horse") 
kinds of designative name. The scholiasts recognized this, noting that 
every name falls under two primitive species, the proper and the des- 
ignative, and that either can possess an addition significance (i.e. fall 
under another species). Yet the scholiasts ignore the fact that other 
species of nouns have no overlap with either proper or designative 
names, such as the attached noun (e.g. ‘fast, slow’), which was placed 


13 Schol. (GG 1.3: 242, 23-25 Hilgard). See also Schol. 397, 18-19, which lists the 
same triad as examples of the generic name. See also Schol. 385, 11-12, where ‘dog’ is 
added to the triad as an example of the generic name. 

104 Dionysius Thrax, Techné 12 (GG 1.1: 25,6-29, 4 and 32, 2-45, 2 Uhlig). See 
Kemp, “The Tekhné grammatiké of Dionysius Thrax,” 187 n. 16; and Dickey, Ancient 
Greek Scholarship, 127-8. 

105 See Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship, 127. 

106 Schol. (GG 1.3: 232, 20-24 Hilgard). See above pp. 207-8; Greek text n. 72. 
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next to either a proper or designative name,"" as well as the interroga- 
tive noun (e.g. ‘who?’), the indefinite noun (e.g. ‘whoever’), and the 
distributive noun (e.g. 'each"). In any event, both relative and absolute 
names, and generic and specific names, appear to fall under the desig- 
native name. Accordingly, Basil is using examples for absolute names 
that the grammarians used for the class under which absolute names 
fell, the designative name, as well as another species of the designative 
name, the specific. Hence Basil is treating absolute names as designa- 
tive names. 

This is further demonstrated by how he describes what absolute 
names convey. We saw above that he said that absolute names sig- 
nify “the things which are their referents” (t@v bnokewuiévov adtOts 
npayuátov oti onuaviikà) and “communicate the very thing that 
is named" (aùtò Exaotov t&v óvouaGonévov noptotnow). But in the 
Techné the designative name is said to be "that which signifies the 
common substance.” Basil's account of what absolute names convey 
seems deliberately vague, as if he is trying to exclude the possibility of 
understanding them conveying the substance (understood as essence) 
of the namebearer. 

Basil seems to have been aware of the ambiguity of his first two 
descriptions of what absolute names convey since he clarifies what 
he means. He writes: ^we indicated a little before that, even if abso- 
lute names seem most of all to reveal some referent, they too do not 
communicate the substance itself, but delineate certain distinguishing 
marks in connection with it.” Basil is referring to his earlier discus- 
sion of proper names. He affirms against Eunomius that even abso- 
lute names do not reveal the substances of their subjects, but rather 
emphasizes that they, like proper names, communicate the distin- 
guishing marks that are connected with the substance. 

On account of this fact, Bernard Sesboüé has suggested that there 
must be some connection in Basil's mind between a proper name and 


107 Gk. én(Oexov. This term was rendered in Latin as nomen adjectivum and later 
acquired the status of a separate part of speech—the adjective. 

108 Dionysius Thrax, Techné 12 (GG 1.1: 34, 1-2 Uhlig): IIpoonyopikóv é éott tò 
thv KOWNV Odotav onuotvov. 

109 Basil, Eun. 2.9, 24-27 (SChr 305: 38 Sesboüé): kaitor ye pikpdov Éunpoo0ev 
édetkvvto nap’ fuv Oti xoi TH &xoAeAvuéva TOV Óvopé&tov, kv TH UGALOTA SOK] 
droKeivEevov tt SNAODV, ODK ADTIV TAPtOTHOL thv oootav, idtopLata Sé tiva nepi HDTV 
c&oopiCer. 

10 Sesboüé, Saint Basile et la Trinité, 79. 
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an absolute name, and argues that Basil believes that there are two 
kinds of absolute names, both of which nonetheless express distin- 
guishing marks, not substance." He calls the kind of absolute names 
discussed here “absolute common names” (noms communs absolus) 
and the other kind “absolute proper names” (noms propres absolus). 
According to Sesboüé, then, in Basil’s understanding there is a genus 
of “name” and it has two species: absolute and relative names. “Abso- 
lute name" is further subdivided into two species: absolute proper 
names and absolute designative names. 

This seems to be a reasonable taxonomy, but its divergence from 
both Stoic and grammatical categorizations needs to be noted. The 
Stoics considered the proper name (óvopa) and the designative name 
(npoonyopta) as two of the five distinct kinds of language expres- 
sions.'? There was no Stoic genus above these two kinds of names. 
In the Techné, the 6voua (name or noun) is viewed as one of eight 
parts of speech.'? Above I summarized the grammatical classification 
of nouns as found in the Techné. There I showed how absolute names 
were classified as designative names and have no connection with the 
proper name, apart from being another species of names. Thus Ses- 
boüé's taxonomy distorts the classification of nouns commonplace in 
ancient grammar. 

Sesboüé furthermore notes that his absolute proper names and 
absolute common names do not communicate the same “registre” of 
distinguishing marks.' He extrapolates from the case of his absolute 
proper names to describe his absolute common names. Since proper 
names indicate properties which, when taken together, make an indi- 
vidual distinct from others, Sesboüé suggests that designative names 
indicate "ce qui est commun à tous les individus d'une méme sub- 
stance et constitue tout en méme temps les propriétés distinctives de 
cette substance par rapport à d'autres." Sesboüé's basic point that 
proper and absolute names disclose different kinds of distinguishing 
marks is surely correct, but there are a number of problems with his 
interpretation. First, he views absolute proper names as signifying the 


11 Sesboüé, Saint Basile et le Trinité, 81. See also Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trin- 
itütslehre des Basilius von Cásarea, 64-5. 

12 Diogenes Laertius, VP 7.57-58. 

13 Dionysius Thrax, Techné 11 (GG 1.1: 23, 1-3 Uhlig). 

14 Sesboüé, Saint Basile et la Trinité, 81-2. 

155 Sesboüé, Saint Basile et la Trinité, 81. 
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Stoic ióteg notov, that is, that which defines the individual. As dis- 
cussed earlier, this is mistaken. Second, he views absolute designative 
names as signifying the Stoic kowóg notov, that is, that which defines 
the substance. Thus, for Sesboüé, designative names communicate 
essential properties and proper names defining personal properties, 
and in each case these properties determine the substance or indi- 
vidual." But as discussed earlier, distinguishing marks that proper 
names reveal are for Basil not defining properties but non-essential 
attributes, the concurrence of which enable distinction between indi- 
viduals. Accordingly, Sesboüé's understanding of absolute names 
seems to be incorrect. 


Basil’s distinguishing marks and Porphyry’s propria 


That Sesboüé's interpretation of Basil's understanding is incorrect is 
corroborated if we attempt to determine what sort of distinguishing 
marks Basil thought absolute names reveal. I suggest that the Neo- 
platonist commentary tradition helps us understand what Basil might 
have had in mind: the Porphyrian proprium (tò tov). Porphyry 
describes his fourth division of propria (said to be kvpiws tài) as 
“where ‘alone and all and always’ coincide."!" In other words, a pro- 
prium is always true of a species, and only true of that species, yet 
does not define it (a species is defined by the differentiae of a genus). 
Hence, a proprium is sufficient for identifying a species. In fact, Por- 
phyry remarks that his fourth division of propria are kuptog propria 
"because they reciprocate."!* Porphyry offers two examples of pro- 
pria: the laughing of men and the neighing of horses." These were 
commonplace examples, even among grammarians.'”” You know it's 
a horse if there’s neighing; you know there’s neighing if it’s a horse. 
The proprium alone suffices for identification. Note that a proprium 


16 Sesboüé, Saint Basile et la Trinité, 81-2; idem, Basile de Césarée, Contre Eunome 
suivi de Eunome Apologie, SChr 299 (Paris: Cerf, 1982), 78-81. 

"7 Porphyry, Isa. 4 (CAG 4.1: 12, 17 Busse); trans. Barnes 12; see Isa. 4 (CAG 4.1: 
12, 20 Busse) for kvptwe yðra. Propria are also discussed at in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 93, 
29-94, 17 Busse). 

"8 Porphyry, Isa. 4 (CAG 4.1: 12, 20-21 Busse). 

u° Porphyry, Isa. 4 (CAG 4.1: 12, 17-22 Busse). 

12 Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction, 208. For example, a scholiast commenting upon 
the Techné writes: “A proprium is that which appertains to only one and is not shared 
with another, as the laughing of ‘man’ and the neighing of ‘horse’. But white or black, 
or fast or slow, are accidents” (GG 1.3: 214, 31-33 Hilgard). 
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is different from an accident (ovuPeBrKotog): accidents “come and go 
without the destruction of their subjects,”!”! whereas propria are con- 
natural (obugvtov). 

Positing Porphyrian propria as the distinguishing marks disclosed 
by absolute names is confirmed by other passages in Basil's corpus. A 
single excerpt suffices to demonstrate this. The context is the explana- 
tion why God called the earth ‘dry’ in Genesis 1:9. 


Dryness is the distinguishing mark, the characteristic (as it were), of the 
nature of the subject, but ‘earth’ is a mere designation of a thing. For just 
as rationality is the proprium of man but the term ‘man’ signifies the 
animal to which the proprium belongs, so too is dryness the proprium 
of earth and its particular trait. Just as that to which dryness belongs as a 
proprium (iios) is called ‘earth’, so too that to which neighing belongs 
as a proprium is called ‘horse’. This holds true not only in the case of 
earth, but each of the other elements also has a distinctive quality allot- 
ted to it, through which it is distinguished from the others and what sort 
of thing it is is known. Water has the distinctive quality of coldness; air, 
moistness; fire, heat.'? 


Here Basil uses “distinguishing mark” and “proprium” interchange- 
ably—it is that which distinguishes one species from another and 
enables one to know what sort of thing it is when compared to oth- 
ers. The parallels with Porphyry are clear, though we need not posit 
a direct influence because the idea of propria was well-known. While 
Basil uses the commonplace example of neighing as the proprium of 
horse, he oddly considers rationality (one of the differentiae of the 
genus "animal") the distinguishing mark of a human being.'? But he 
must view rationality as the distinguishing mark of man because it is 
unique to him in the class of animals. 

In another passage, Basil explains how when each animal was cre- 
ated it was given a distinguishing mark by means of which it could 
be distinguished from other animals."* Here he states that the dis- 
tinguishing mark of an ox is “being sturdy” (eùðotaðńç) and that of 
a horse as follows: “a horse burns with desire for the mare." These 
characteristics hardly seem to function as Porphyrian propria: other 
animals are sturdy and desire to reproduce. Yet, at least in the case 


21 Porphyry, Isa. 5 (CAG 4.1: 12, 24-25 Busse); trans. Barnes 12. 

'? Hex. 4.5 (GCS n.f. 2: 64, 24-65, 10 Mendieta / Rudberg). 

75 Others used propria to state differentiae; see Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction, 217. 
124 Hex. 9.3. 

125 Hex. 9.3 (GCS n.f. 2: 149, 15 Mendieta / Rudberg). 
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of the horse, Basil is not simply being inconsistent. Influenced by 
Jeremiah 5:8 (They became horses in heat, each one neighing for his 
neighbor's wife), Basil appears to have connected a horse's neighing 
with its urge to reproduce, remarking: “a horse in heat neighs for its 
neighbor’s wife.”!° One can only imagine in what way “being sturdy” 
is connected with distinguishing oxen from other animals. Perhaps the 
sturdiness of oxen was proverbial. 

Finally, Basil considers names said commonly of both Father and 
Son, such as ‘light’, ‘life’, ‘good’, and ‘power’, as absolute names that 
indicate the proprium of their common substance.'” Such names are 
predicated “as the substance of God,” which is to say that “the very 
thing which God is is life as a whole, light as a whole, and good as a 
whole,"'? and they are “the ways of indicating his distinctive feature." ?? 
The divine substance is not defined by such features, but cannot be 
conceived apart from them. 


Concluding remarks on Basil's understanding of absolute names 


Therefore, I maintain against Sesboüé that there is no special con- 
nection in Basil's mind between proper and absolute names. First, he 
thinks that the distinguishing marks that both proper and absolute 
names reveal are defining properties. I have shown in the previous part 
and here that distinguishing marks are identificatory only. Secondly, 
in Basil's notionalist theory of names, all names— including proper 
and absolute names—do not communicate substance but properties, 
often called distinguishing marks. Different kinds of names simply dis- 
close different kind of properties. Proper names indicate distinguish- 
ing marks that distinguish individuals of a common species from one 
another; absolute names indicate distinguishing marks that distinguish 
one substance from another. The former belong to individuals; the 
latter to substances. Basil confusingly uses the same terminology for 
both, but the epistemological function of distinguishing marks in each 
case is quite different. 


US Ds 48.8 (PG 29: 452a). 

7' Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Trans- 
formation of Divine Simplicity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 131-37 and 
154-62. 

28 Eun. 2.29, 18-19 (SChr 305: 122 Sesboüé). 

12 Eun. 2.29, 21-22 (SChr 305: 122 Sesboüé). These passages were discussed in 
Chapter Four, pp. 144-5. 
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Because of the brevity of Basil’s discussion of absolute names, he 
does not say that they primarily give rise to notions and secondarily 
to distinguishing marks. But when discussing ‘light’ as a common term 
for both the Father and the Son, Basil affirms against Eunomius that 
there is a single notion of light. He even writes: “according to the 
very definition of light, there is neither a verbal nor a notional differ- 
ence between a light and a light." ?' He implies a similar understanding 
of life and power. The single notion of light, life, and power is true of 
the common divine substance. Therefore, even though Basil does not 
explicitly say that absolute names signify notions, his discussion testi- 
fies to this fact. 

In his understanding of absolute names, once again we see Basil 
drawing upon a eclectic array of sources. His description of absolute 
names is primarily grammatical in origin, but the parallel with Dexip- 
pus suggests a possible Neoplatonist influence. In addition, the exam- 
ples of absolutes that he uses were drawn from grammatical sources, 
who themselves drew upon philosophical sources. Finally, Basil's 
understanding of the distinguishing marks that absolute names reveal 
has much in common with Porphyrian propria. 


III. Relative names 


Basil presents his theory of relatives specifically to argue that Euno- 
mius's preferred name for the Son, 'something begotten', does not 
reveal substance." Basil also views the names ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ as 
relative terms; in this, he is following a Christian tradition that was 
well-established by his day. In this part I argue that, in line with his 
theories of proper and absolute names, Basil views relative names as 
communicating notions connected with properties, not substance. In 
this context, Basil never explicitly says that a relative name signifies a 
distinguishing mark; rather, he asserts that a relative name signifies a 
relation. Nonetheless, I maintain that Basil understands the relation 
that relative names reveal as a characteristic property that is parallel 
with the distinguishing mark or marks that proper and absolute names 
reveal. All names for Basil disclose particular properties of the sub- 


130 Fun, 2.25-28. 
1831 Eun. 2.25, 12-15 (SChr 305: 106 Sesboüé). 
12 Basil, Eun. 2.9, 1-10 (SChr 305: 36 Sesboiié). 
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stance or individual to whom the name is applied; his nomenclature 
simply differs. 

Another goal of this part is to situate Basil’s discussion of relatives 
within preceding traditions. Though the concept of relatives is found 
in Plato, when Aristotle made it one of his categories, he fixed its 
philosophical usage for centuries.’ Neoplatonist commentators upon 
Aristotle in particular explored all of aspects of relatives and discussed 
the aporiai raised in connected with them. The Stoics were also inter- 
ested in relatives.’** In addition, these philosophical discussions of 
relatives influenced grammatical treatments of them. Basil's account 
of relatives undoubtedly owes something to previous discussions. In 
the scholarship, there is a widespread assumption that an Aristotelian 
understanding of relatives was commonplace in the fourth century.’ 
This assumption, coupled with the fact that Basil was familiar with 
the Categories, may have influenced Bernard Sesboüé and Volker 
Henning Drecoll to view Basil's theory of relatives as Aristotelian, or 
at least inspired by the Aristotelian tradition." Against Sesboüé and 
Drecoll, David Robertson argued that Basil of Caesarea's theory of 
relatives has its direct antecedents in Stoic-inspired grammatical dis- 
cussions.'** Lewis Ayres rejects a Stoic background for Basil’s theory of 
relatives and situates Basil within the Neoplatonist-Aristotelian tradi- 
tion rooted in Categories 7.1 

Ayres also notes the usage of the technical language of relatives by 
other fourth-century theologians previous to Basil. To my knowledge, 
there is no comprehensive study of this Christian tradition of using 
relatives in Trinitarian arguments, though studies of its use by indi- 
vidual theologians have been made. I will argue that two Christian 


133 See Plato, Soph. 255d, Rep. 438ab, and Parm. 133d; Aristotle, Cat. 7. See Ste- 
ven K. Strange, Porphyry: On Aristotle Categories (London: Duckworth, 1992), 113 
n. 307. 

34 Mario Mignucci, “The Stoic Notion of Relatives,” in Jonathan Barnes and Mario 
Mignucci, eds., Matter and Metaphysics (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988), 189. 

55 For example, R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God: 
The Arian Controversy 318-381 AD (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1988), 85; and Xavier 
Morales, La théologie trinitaire d'Athanase d'Alexandrie (Paris: Institut d'Études 
Augustiniennes, 2006), 201-3. 

136 Eun. 1.9. 

77 Sesboüé, Basile de Césarée (SChr 299), 84, and Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der 
Trinitütslehre des Basilius von Cdasarea, 65 n. 56. 

138 Robertson, “Relatives in Basil of Caesarea.” 

13 Lewis Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian 
Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 201-2, esp. nn. 52-3. 
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traditions of using relatives in theological contexts developed. The first 
is an Aristotelian tradition that seems to have been used predominantly 
by Alexandrian theologians of the third and early fourth century. The 
second is a grammatical tradition that developed in Eusebian circles 
in the middle of the fourth century. I place Basil within this second, 
grammatical tradition of using relatives in theological arguments. 

This part begins by demonstrating the existence of these two tradi- 
tions. In each case, the demonstration requires summarizing the phil- 
osophical or grammatical discussions of relatives and then showing 
how Christian theologians appropriated them. Next, I turn to Basil’s 
theory of relatives with two goals in mind, demonstrating (1) that rela- 
tive names operate similarly to proper and absolute names, and (2) 
that Basil is an heir of the Christian grammatical tradition of using 
relatives in theological debate. 


The Aristotelian understanding of relatives 


Since the Aristotelian understanding of relatives was largely mediated 
through the commentary tradition, in the following exposition I will 
use some Neoplatonist commentators because they represent interpre- 
tations of Aristotelian roughly contemporary with the fourth-century 
theological debates. In his first of two descriptions of the category of 
relative in Categories 7, Aristotle says: “We call relatives (xà npóc tı) all 
such things as are said to be just what they are, of or than other things, 
or in some way in relation to something else (npóg Évepov)."' Hence 
relatives are things that inherently imply a reference to other things, 
that is, things related to things—Aristotle is not speaking of relative 
terms. Commenting upon Aristotle, Porphyry explains that “relatives 
are not absolute (obd« gotiv ó&nóXvto tà npóc tı), but exist in a relation 
of one thing to another (&v oyéoet twóv mpdg GAAO c)."'* I cite this 
comment of Porphyry because it exhibits two of the most important 
technical terms used when discussing relatives: ‘relation’ (oyécic) and 
‘relatives’ (tà mpdc tı). 

One of the principle features of relatives is that they reciprocate. 
Aristotle says that provided that they are “properly given” (oixetog 


1 Aristotle, Cat. 7 (6a36-37); trans. Ackrill. Cf. 6b6-8. Porphyry notes that “in 
some way in relation to something else” was Aristotle’s addition to Plato’s definition 
(in Cat. [CAG 4.1: 111, 28-29 Busse]). 

11 Porphyry, in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 112, 1-2 Busse); trans. Strange 113. 
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a06166t01),' “all relatives are spoken of in relation to correlatives 
that reciprocate” (návta dé tà npóc tt npòç GvTLOTPEMOVTa Aéyevoa).? 
Aristotle uses the example of a master and a slave: the slave is called the 
slave of a master and the master is called the master of a slave.'“* Com- 
menting on Aristotle, Porphyry claims that “being said in relation to 
correlatives that reciprocate” is the proprium (i6vov) of relatives inso- 
far as they are relatives.'^ In other words, something is a relative if and 
only if it possesses a relational property, the very property that makes a 
relative a relative. Mario Mignucci sums up Aristotle's understanding 
thus: “a property F is said to be a relative property if, and only if, it can 
be expanded into a relation that determines F univocally.”!*° Mignucci 
calls this the “constitutive relation" of the relative property. Hence what 
makes a slave a slave is his relation to a master: this is the constitutive 
relation of the property "being a slave’. Accordingly, Aristotle says, “if 
that in relation to which a thing is spoken of is properly given, then, 
when all the other things that are accidental are stripped off (n&vtov 
TEPLALPODLEVOV TOV GA Aov doe ovuBeßnkóta £oxtv) and that alone is 
left to which it was properly given as related, it will always be spoken 
of in relation to that.” In other words, in the case of properly given 
correlatives that reciprocate, a relation can be abstracted from the two 
relatives, each of which has a relative property that relates them solely 
to each other. This will not work for improperly given relatives that 
do not reciprocate: when the accidental features are stripped away, the 
relation evaporates as well. 


12 By “properly given" Aristotle means that the relative is stated in relation to 
something non-accidental. Relatives are improperly given when one term "extends" 
(xAeováGew O&tepov: Porphyry, in Cat. [CAG 4.1: 117, 27-28 Busse]) farther than the 
other. For example, ‘wing’ is improperly given as ‘of a bird’ because other creatures 
besides birds have wings. ‘Wing is properly given as ‘of the winged’. Similarly, ‘slave’ 
is improperly given as “of a man’ because ‘being a man’ is merely accidental to ‘being 
a master’ and there are many men who are not masters. Therefore, ‘slave’ is prop- 
erly given as ‘of a master’ because only a master has a slave. Relatives properly given 
ensures that they are convertible. See Aristotle, Cat. 7 (6b36-7a5 and 7a31-b9) and 
Porphyry, in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 116, 6-14; 117, 2-8, and 117, 27-31 Busse). 

18 Aristotle, Cat. 7 (6b28); trans. Ackrill. 

"^ Porphyry notes that when relatives reciprocate thus, “the term from which the 
relation proceeds is given in the nominative case, and the term to which it is related 
is given in the genitive case" (Porphyry, in Cat. [CAG 4.1: 112, 9-10 Busse]; trans. 
Strange 113). 

15 Porphyry, in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 115, 17-18 Busse). 

46 Mario Mignucci, “Aristotle’s definitions of relatives in Cat. 7," Phronesis 31 
(1986): 104. 

147 Aristotle, Cat. 7 (7331-34); trans. Ackrill. 
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In a second description of the category meant to prevent substances 
and their parts from being construed as relatives, Aristotle suggested 
that for those things that are relatives “being is the same as being 
somehow related to something” (tò eivar tadtov ot TH npóg TÍ TOG 
Éyew).!* The fifth-century commentator Ammonius explained Aris- 
totle's meaning thus: “relatives are things whose being and essence is 
nothing other than their relation to another."'? In other words, what 
principally defines or at least describes a thing that is relative is its 
relation to the connected relative. For example, the relative property 
"being a master" principally means having a slave. "Being a master" 
says nothing about the substance of the man who is a master; "being 
a master" is accidental to him qua man. But "being a master" is not 
accidental qua slave; rather, a master's relation to the slave defines 
what a master is. Ammonius says: “If something is a relative, not only 
is it spoken of with reference to another thing, but it stands in a rela- 
tion to that thing." 

Another pertinent feature of relatives is their simultaneity. Aristotle 
writes: "relatives seem to be simultaneous by nature (Gua tH pdoet); 
and in most cases this is true."?' When there is a master, there is a 
slave; when there is a slave, there is a master. Aristotle distinguishes 
between simultaneity by nature from that in respect of time (katà 
xpóvov): “Those things are called simultaneous without qualification 
and most strictly which come into being at the same time; for nei- 
ther is prior nor posterior.... But those things are called simultaneous 
by nature which reciprocate as to implication of existence, provided 
that neither is in any way the cause of the other's existence"? At 
the same time, simultaneity implies that "each eliminates the other 
(cuovavoapet)."? In other words, when there is no slave, there is no 
master; when there is no master, there is no slave. Hence, Porphyry 
comments that ^whenever things introduce or eliminate each other, 


148 Aristotle, Cat. 7 (8232); trans. Ackrill. The phrase npóç tt tc éxew could also 
be translated "relatively disposed to something." It also occurs in EN 1101b10-27, 
Phys. 246b3-20, Top. 142a.26-31 and 146a36-b4. Simplicius attributed the phrase to 
unnamed members of Plato's Academy (in Cat. 8 [CAG 8: 217, 8-32 Kalbfleisch]). The 
same phrase was adopted by the Stoics for their so-called fourth genera. 

19 Ammonius, in Cat. (CAG 4.4: 77, 28-29 Busse); trans. Cohen / Matthews 93. 

15? Ammonius, in Cat. (CAG 4.4: 78, 2-3 Busse); trans. Cohen / Matthews 93. 

51 Aristotle, Cat. 7 (7b15-16); trans. Ackrill. 
5 Aristotle, Cat. 13 (14b24-29); trans. Ackrill. Cf. Cat. 13 (15a7-12). 
153 Aristotle, Cat. 7 (7b19). 
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they are simultaneous”'*—that is, simultaneous by nature. Aristotle 
did not go so far as to claim that all relatives were simultaneous by 
nature. ? Later interpreters such as Porphyry viewed Aristotle's hesita- 
tion as a dialectical argument" and considered simultaneity by nature 
a proprium of all relatives." 

Because of the Aristotelian tradition's emphasis on the reciproca- 
tion and simultaneity of relatives, as well as relatives being defined 
by their relation, it can be characterized as endorsing what has been 
called “ontological entailment." In order words, the existence of one 
relative implies the existence of the other relative to which it stands 
in relation. Aristotelian relatives are co-eval because of their mutual 
introduction and elimination. 

Christian theologians saw the Aristotelian understanding of relatives 
as a resource for proving that the Father and Son were co-eternal. But 
Aristotle did not use the father-son relation when discussing relatives 
in the Categories." Plotinus explicitly denied that a father and son are 
simultaneous by nature, noting that a son is still a son even if his father 
has died.'? In contrast, Porphyry used the father-son relation as one 
of his primary examples of relatives that reciprocate and are simulta- 
neous by nature.'? Dexippus also seems to accept the father-son pair 
as an example of relatives.'?' So it seems that even among late third- 
century and early fourth-century Neoplatonists it came to be accepted 
that the father-son pair were relatives simultaneous by nature. 


14 Porphyry, in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 118, 5-6 Busse); trans. Strange 123. 

55 Cat. 7b15-8al2. 

5$ Porphyry, in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 119, 4-6 Busse); Ammonius, in Cat. (CAG 4.4: 74, 
11-26 Busse); Simplicius, in Cat. 7 (CAG 8: 190, 31-33 Kalbfleisch). 

157 Porphyry, in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 117, 33-35; 119, 4-6; 120, 23f. Busse); Ammonius, 
in Cat. (CAG 4.4: 73, 23-74, 1 Busse); Simplicius, in Cat. 7 (CAG 8: 189, 18 Kalb- 
fleisch). Ammonius calls simultaneity by nature a “concomitant” (nopoxoAo00nuo) 
rather than a "proprium" (ióiov) of relatives. The claim that it is a proprium of rela- 
tives to be simultaneous by nature was also made by Iamblichus and pseudo-Archytas, 
both of whom traced the view back to Plato; see Strange, Porphyry. On Aristotle Cat- 
egories, 122 n. 358. 

5* However, Aristotle did point to the pair as an example of the relation between 
the active and passive that arises at a particular moment of time; see Metaph. 5.15 
(1021a20-25). See also Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Metaph. (CAG 1: 406, 8-10 
Hayduck). 

1»? Plotinus, Enn. 6.1 [42].7, 38-41 (Plotini Opera III: 11 H-S?). 

19 Porphyry, in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 112, 9; 113, 9; 115, 20-23 and 27; and 118, 8-16 
Busse). 

19? Dexippus, in Cat. 1.4 (CAG 4.2: 13, 15 Busse). 
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A Christian tradition of viewing Father and Son as Aristotelian rela- 
tives developed in the third century, even if the technical terminol- 
ogy (ox€o1g and npóc tı) was not always employed. In its most simple 
expression, the so-called “argument from correlatives” is based on the 
view that, since a father and son are relatives that are simultaneous by 
nature, there cannot be a father without a son.'* When transferred to 
theology, it means that the Father’s existence entails the Son’s exis- 
tence, and if the Father is eternal, so too is the Son eternal. 

This argument was central to Origen’s assertion that Fatherhood 
was intrinsic to God's eternal nature.'? Origen evinces a knowledge 
of relatives when discussing how God is almighty. He writes: “Insofar 
as someone cannot be a father if there is no son, and someone can- 
not be a master without a possession or a slave, so too God cannot 
be called almighty if there are none over whom he can exercise his 
might.”!*4 Just as fatherhood and lordship are impossible without a 
son or a slave, so too the divine omnipotence is impossible without 
an object to which God can direct his power. Though he does not 
use technical terminology, Origen takes it for granted that both the 
master-slave pair (the typical Aristotelian example) and the father-son 
pair are uncontroversially relatives. 

He deploys the latter pair in specifically theological arguments. 
“How can anyone,” asks Origen, “think or believe that God was ever 
Father, even for a moment, apart from the begetting of Wisdom?"!^ 
Hence the Son's eternity is necessary for God's eternal Fatherhood. 
Such ideas are the basis for Origen's doctrine of the eternal generation 
of the Son. He writes: 


God did not begin to be Father, prevented as men who become fathers 
are by the inability to be fathers yet. For if God is always perfect and 
the power for him to be Father belongs to him and it is good for him 


16€ See Morales, La théologie trinitaire, 203. He notes the tradition of commentary 
on the Categories. 

1$ peter Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God from Origen to Athanasius (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1994), 69-76. 

'^ Origen, Princ. 1.2 [10], 307-310 (SChr 252: 132 Crouzel / Simonetti): Quemad- 
modum pater non potest esse quis, si flilis non sit, neque dominus esse quis potest sine 
possessione vel servo: ita ne omnipotens quidem deus dici potest, si non sint in quos 
exerceat potentatum. 

16 Origen, Princ. 1.2 [2], 31-34 (SChr 252: 112 Crouzel / Simonetti): Quomodo 
autem extra huius sapientiae generationem fuisse aliquando deum patrem, vel ad punc- 
tum momenti alicuius, potest quis sentire vel credere? 
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to be Father of such a Son, why would he delay and deprive himself of 
what is good and, so to speak, of a Son on the basis of whom he is able 
to be Father?'® 


The argument here assumes that God's perfection and goodness 
requires that he always be Father. The unexpressed premise of this 
argument is that Father and Son are relatives. Therefore, if God is 
always Father, then the Son must always be with him. Origen does not 
employ technical Aristotelian language in making this argument, but 
his endorsement of the ontological entailment of relatives in the case 
of the Father and Son is clear. 

Origen's Alexandrian successors Dionysius and (probably) Theog- 
nostus also deployed the same argument from correlativity to dem- 
onstrate the necessity of the Son's eternity for God's being eternally 
Father.'^ A tissue of Dionysian texts on this topic preserved by Atha- 
nasius demonstrates Dionysius's exploitation of the argument of 
correlatives:'® 


For there was not when God was not a father.... Christ is always, being 
Word [John 1:1] and Wisdom and Power [1 Cor 1:24]. For God was not 


166 Origen, De genesi 1.1 apud Marcellus, Fr. 21 (20, 11-22, 1 Vinzent): ob yeep 6 
cóc natip eivor HpSato koXvóuevoc, óc ot ywóuevot norépec &vOpono:, i dn6 tod pi 
Sbdvac8a1 no ma.tépec eivat. ei yàp Ket téEL0G ó ô Oeóc, koi mópeottv. advtH O0vapuc tod 
TOTEPO. GYTOV eivon xod KAAOV aùtòv eivor ratépa ToLodTOD vioĝ, tí  dvoód Aeron 
Koi toO KaAOd Eavtdv oteptoket Kal, óc otw eineiv, £6 od Sbvatar nathp eivat vioo; 
This same fragment is also cited in Apologeticus pro Origene liber 48 compiled by 
Pamphilius and Eusebius (preserved only in the Latin translation of Rufinus), where 
it is described as a testimony from the first book De genesi (Apologeticus 47, 2 [SChr 
464: 106 Amacker / Junod]). The last line of this Latin version reads ex quo potest esse 
pater efficitur pater (Apologeticus 48, 7-8 [SChr 464: 108 Amacker/Junod]). Because 
of this, some editions of the original Greek have emended the final vioó (which is 
found in the ms.) to od yívevot matip; see Eusebius, C. Marc. 1.4.22 (GCS 14: 22, 17 
Klostermann / Hansen). But see Markus Vinzent, Markell von Ankyra: Die Fragmente 
[und] Der Brief an Julius von Rom (Leiden / New York / Kóln: Brill, 1997), 135 n. 28 
for why this emendation should be rejected. Though I agree with Vinzent's reasons for 
retaining the ms. reading, I disagree with his translation of the final clause: “und—wie 
man sagen kann— dessen, woraus er Vater eines Sohnes sein kann." For a discussion 
of the place of the passage within Origen's theology, see Widdicome, The Fatherhood 
of God, 70-1. 

17 Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 123-6; Morales, La théologie trinitaire, 
206-7. 

168 Some scholars have claimed that the Dionysian citations in Athanasius's Sent. 
are fourth-century forgeries; for a summary of the scholarship, see Uta Heil, Athana- 
sius von Alexandrien: De sententia Dionysii (Berlin / New York: Walter de Gruyter, 
1999), 36-43. 
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first childless, and then produced a child. On the contrary, the Son has 
his being not from himself but out of the Father.... Being the radiance 
of eternal light [Wis 7:26], he himself is certainly also eternal; for when 
the light exists always, it is clear that the radiance exists always. For that 
light exists is perceived by its shining, and it cannot be light unless it is 
shining light. Now let us return to examples. If there is sun, there is sun- 
light, there is day. If there is none of these things, it is quite impossible 
for the sun to be present. So then, if the sun were eternal, the day also 
would be unceasing. But that is not how it is, but when the sun begins 
the day begins and when the sun ceases, the day ceases. But God is light 
eternal, never beginning nor ceasing. Therefore, the radiance lies before 
him and is with him eternally; it appears before him beginningless and 
always-begotten, as Wisdom said: I was that in which he took delight; 
daily I rejoiced in his presence at every opportunity [Prov 8:30].... So 
then, because the Father is eternal, the Son is eternal, being light from 
light. For when there is a parent, there is also a child. But if there were 
not a child, how and of whom can there be a parent? But both of them 
exist, and they are always.’ 


Dionysius adopts Origen's identification of the Son as the wisdom 
and power of God [1 Cor 1:24], the radiance of the glory of God [Heb 
1:3], and related expressions found in Proverbs 8:22-25 and Wisdom 
7:25-26 in order to show that all of the names given to the Son are 
relatives.'” Though Dionysius does not employ Aristotelian technical 
terminology for relatives, his examples underscore his assumption of 
the simultaneity of relatives and their ontological entailment. 

Alexander of Alexandria follows Origen closely in claiming that the 
Father is always Father because the Son is always with him: 


162 Dionysius apud nue Sent. 15.1-5 (AW 11/1: 57, 1-16 Opitz): od yàp Tiv 
öte 6 Beds ook Hv Tathp.. . &ei TOV Xptotov eivat, Adyov Svta xoi sopiay Koi Sóvoguv, 
od yop dr tovtov yovoc ov ô Bede eita &noaBoxorfiooo, GAN Sti ui) Tap’ Eavtod 
6 vidg GAN’ èK TOD mot POG EXEL TO eîvon.. + ATCO YOLG LOL dé àv qoxóc aidtov TÓVTOG 
xoi anytOg atdids € otw. Ovtog yap hel tod qoc Sfov os éotw Gel TO amocoyocuo. 
TOVTO yàp xoi TL OA &ott TH Kotavyatew voeiton, Koi pç oo SdvataL uh qoxiGov 
eivat. név yop EOwpev éni tà ropadetypota. ei gotw ÑMog, gotiw coy, Éouv 
fiuépa. ci totootov umev é fou, TOAD Ye det xoi mopeivod TÀiov. ei ev otv &tótog 6 
Uoc, ğravotos av Hv Kai Tj uépo, vdv dé (od yàp otv) &pauévov te HpEato Kai 
TOVOLEVOV navetat. Ó O8 ye Bede oióvióv éott pâs ovte ap&ápevov ovte AEV TOTE. 
OdKODV AIMVLOV MpOKertant Koi cóveotiv oti TO ònavyaoua, vapxov Kal åeryevèç 
mpogatwóuevov orto, Ónep gotiv ù héyouoa. cooía. £yà uny n npooéyonpe: xo 
huépav RIS mnbopawóumv £v Tpooon adtod év navt KOUp@.. - OVTOG otv aioviou tod 
notpóc aidviog ò vidg got, Qc €x qotOc dv. óvtoc yap yovéws €OTL koi TEKVOV. ei OE 
ui] TEKVOV etn, NHS koi Tivos eivor SdvaTtaL yovEdsG; GAA’ eiciv GEM xoi sioiv et. 

™ Origen, Princ. 1.2.1 and 1.2.5. 
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So then, since the supposition of ex nihilo has been revealed as most 
impious, it is necessary that the Father is always Father. And he is 
Father because the Son is always present, on account of whom he 
is called Father. Because the Son is always present to him, the Father is 
always perfect, lacking nothing that is good, having begotten the only- 
begotten neither temporally nor after an interval nor ex nihilo. 


Like Origen, Alexander argues for the eternity of the Father and Son 
and the Son's eternal generation from the Father by treating them 
as relatives. While Origen used similar arguments to establish cer- 
tain truths about God's nature, Alexander uses them to affirm certain 
truths about the Son's ontological status.'” His goal is to demonstrate 
the eternal co-existence of Father and Son,'”? whereas Origen is more 
concerned to establish the eternity of God's Fatherhood. Origen thinks 
that God's eternal perfection, goodness, and Fatherhood necessitate 
the eternal existence of the Son, whereas Alexander implies that the 
eternal existence of the Son insures God's perfection, goodness, and 
Fatherhood."* 

Directly following the passage cited above, Alexander employs Ori- 
gen's additional identifications of the Son from 1 Corinthians 1:24, 
Hebrews 1:3, Proverbs 8:22-25, and Wisdom 7:25-26, much as Dio- 
nysius had done, but adds the character of the subsistence of God [Heb 
1:3] and the image of the invisible God [Col 1:15],'” in order to make 
arguments based on these terms being relatives to demonstrate further 
the co-eternity of Father and Son. He writes: 


What, then? Is it not sacrilegious to claim that the Wisdom of God at 
some point was not? For he says: I was beside him forming all things; I 
was that in which he took delight [Prov 8:30]. Or that the Power of God 


71 Urk. 14.26 (AW III/1: 23, 28-31 Opitz): aoeBeotatng 00v pavetong tis && ovK 
Óvtov dnoVécews, a&veyKn TOV motépa. Gel eivor natépo: fot b& no:thp cel mapOvtog 
100 viod, Ôr Ov xpnHaTiCer nathp: Kel è Tapdvtos ADT tod viod, &ei gotiv 6 ratńhp 
1éAewoc, GivedArmiys voyxávov EV TO KAAG, Od xpovikOg o062 EK StaOTHLATOG OddE && 
ODK SVTWV yevvńoaç TOV ptovoyevf| vióv. 

7? Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 131-5. 

73 See Urk. 14.23. 

174 Note that Alexander omits Origen's argument that the power to be Father always 
belongs to God (népeotiv adtH Sivas tod natépa aùtòv eivor), but does say, using 
the same term nåpeotw, that God i is Father because the Son is always present to him 
(got1 68 natHp Kel rapóvtoç tod viod). Alexander's omission of this aspect of Origen’s 
argument is undoubtedly due to his rejection of the early Eusebian understanding of 
the name ‘Father’ as indicating God's power to beget, regardless of whether the Son 
actually exists or not. 

75 Origen, Princ. 1.2.1 and 1.2.5. 
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[1 Cor 1:24] at some point did not exist? Or that his Word [John 1:1] 
was at some point cut off [from him]? Or that anything else by which the 
Son is known and the Father characterized? For saying that the radiance 
of the glory [Heb 1:3] does not exist also eliminates (ovvavatpet) the 
archetypal light of which it is the brightness. Moreover, if the image of 
God was not always, it is clear that the one whose image he is also is not 
always. In addition, if the character of the subsistence of God |Heb 1:3] is 
not, then he also is eliminated who is wholly characterized by him.” 


While Dionysius had already treated 'radiance' as a relative, Alexan- 
der is unprecedented in viewing ‘image’ similarly." Alexander even 
borrows Dionysius's citation of Proverbs 8:30. In this passage Alexan- 
der exhibits, in contrast to Origen and Dionysius, some knowledge of 
Aristotelian technical terminology for relatives when he uses the term 
‘eliminates’ (ovvavatpet). We noted above how according to Aristotle 
the simultaneity (by nature) of relatives implies their mutual elimina- 
tion. It is this very principle that Alexander appeals to here. 

Arius also betrays knowledge of Aristotelian technical terminology 
for relatives when refuting Alexander. Perhaps owing something, at 
least in part, to Methodius of Olympus's rejection of Origen's notion 
of the eternity of creation, Arius rejected Origen's idea of the eternal 
generation of the Son and thus abandoned the concept of the eter- 
nal correlativity of the Father and Son."* He described Alexander's 
position as: "always God, always Son; Father simultaneous with Son 
(Go. TATHP Opa vidg).”'” In this summary, Arius not only acknowl- 
edges Alexander’s use of the argument that Father and Son are 
relatives, but he also seems to use the Aristotelian word for simulta- 
neity, opa.'*? Admittedly, the phrase Gua matip Gua vióg is hard to 
interpret; another possible rendition is: “no sooner Father than Son.” 
But even if this phrase is not sufficient to indicate Arius's knowledge 
of Aristotelian technical terminology for relatives, another passage 
provides indisputable evidence. According to Arius, positing the eter- 
nal correlativity of the Father and Son results in two unbegotten first 
principles: 


US$ Urk. 14.27-28 (AW III/1: 23, 31-24, 6 Opitz). 

77 See Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 133. Yet the resources for this were 
available in Origen; see Princ. 1.2.10. 

8 Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 126-7, 138, and 143; Rudolf Lorenz, Arius 
judaizans? Untersuchungen zur dogmengeschichtlichen Einordung des Arius (Góttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1980), 57-60. 

1 Urk. 1.2 (AW III/1: 2, 1 Opitz). 

189 Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 133. 
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For [the Son] is not eternal or co-eternal or co-unbegotten with the 
Father, nor does he have being simultaneously with (&ua) the Father on 
the grounds, some men say, that they are relatives (tà npóc tı), thereby 
introducing two unbegotten beginnings. But as monad and principle of 
all things, so is God is before all things.'*! 


Arius contends that using the argument from correlativity to demon- 
strate the eternal co-existence of the Son violates God's unique status 
as unbegotten. Arius uses two Aristotelian technical terms for rela- 
tives, Ga and tà npóg tı. Arius rejects arguments based on Father 
and Son being understood as relatives precisely because of the onto- 
logical entailment that such relatives imply. Hence Arius not only 
rejects a longstanding Alexandrian use of arguments based on viewing 
the Father and Son as relatives, he also provides the strongest evi- 
dence for knowledge of Aristotelian technical terminology for discuss- 
ing relatives. 

Athanasius never uses the two technical terms oyéo1c and npóg tı 
but clearly deploys the idea of relatives in his arguments. In a pas- 
sage where he argues for the co-eternity of the Father and the Son, 
Athanasius claims that the Son is proper, or intrinsic, to the Father 
because what it means for the Son to be the Son is that he is related 
to the Father. He writes: 


The Son is such as the Father is, of whose substance he is the proper 
(iOtov) begotten-thing, Word, and Wisdom. For this is proper to (iotov) 
the Son, to be relative to the Father (rpóg tov Hoatépa) and this shows 
that the Father is proper to (iótov) the Son. 


Just after this passage, Athanasius says that God is never without his 
Word and asks: “when was God separated from what is proper to 
him?" Therefore, for Athanasius the category of “being proper to” 


11 Urk. 6.4 (AW III/I: 13, 10-13 Optiz): ob0 yàp otv dió | ovvatdio0c 1j 
OVLVAYEW TOG TO natpí, o00& GUE TH motpi TÒ eivat Exel, Hg tives Aéyovot TH npóc T1, 
600 &yevvijtovc &pyé&c cionyobuevor. GAA’ Oo Lovas Kai &àpxh n&vtov, OVTAS ó Ocóc 
TPO TAVTOV ÈOTÍ. 

1? On this passage, see P. Arnou, “Arius et la doctrine des relations trinitaires,” 
Gregorianum 14 (1933): 269-72; J. de Ghellink, “Qui sont les QX TINEX AETOY2I 
de la lettre d’Arius?,” in Giovanni Mercati, ed., Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, Vol. 1 
(Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1946), 127-44; G. C. Stead, "Ihe Platonism 
of Arius,” JTS n.s. 15 (1964): 16-31 at 28-30; L. W. Barnard, “What was Arius’ Phi- 
losophy?,” Theologische Zeitschrift 28 (1972): 110-17 at 114-16; Lorenz, Arius Judai- 
zans?, 56-7; Morales, La théologie trinitaire, 205-6. 

183 Morales, La théologie trinitaire, 208-17. 

184 Athanasius, Or. 1.19.10 (AW I/1: 129, 31-34 Metzler / Savvidis). 

185 Athanasius, Or. 1.20.1 (AW I/1: 129, 36 Metzler / Savvidis). 
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means something like “being essentially and by definition related to, 
such that you cannot have one without the other.” It is Athanasius’s 
way of endorsing ontological entailment. 

And so, there seems to have been an Alexandrian tradition of 
using the argument from correlatives to stress ontological entailment. 
Because of this, it appears that this Alexandrian tradition is rooted in 
Aristotelian-Neoplatonist philosophy, by whatever channels and how- 
ever many levels of mediation. But the evidence for the appropriation 
of this philosophical tradition by Alexandrian theologians is not lim- 
ited to endorsement of ontological entailment. Though theologians like 
Origen, Dionysius, and Athanasius do not use Aristotelian technical 
terminology for relatives in their arguments, both Arius (negatively) 
and Alexander (positively) seem to be aware of it in their argument 
against or for the ontological entailment of the Father and the Son. 


The grammatical understanding of relatives 


But even in Alexandria there is evidence for another kind of argu- 
ment from correlatives that seems less indebted to the Aristotelian- 
Neoplatonist tradition and more influenced by the grammatical 
understanding of relatives. In short, while the philosophical tradition 
considered relatives to be things, the grammatical tradition considered 
them primarily to be words. Sometimes these two traditions existed 
side-by-side. Admittedly, the distinction between these two orders— 
the ontological and terminological—is not always clear in the sources, 
and in fact logically the distinction made little difference. Nonetheless, 
the distinction was made. Following the philosophical tradition, one 
placed emphasis on the ontological entailment of relatives as things; 
following the grammatical tradition, the emphasis was placed on other 
kinds of entailment that relative terms displayed. 

The grammarians witness to two kinds of entailment of relative 
terms, which can be called cognitive and terminological entailment. 
For example, the idea of ‘father’ implies the idea of ‘son’ (cognitive 
entailment) and the name ‘father’ implies the related name ‘son’ (ter- 
minological entailment). However, the theologians indebted to the 
grammatical understanding of relatives rarely distinguished them as 
clearly as the grammarians did. Here I set out three variations to these 
distinctions that will be useful for analyzing the use of theological 
arguments based on the entailment of relative terms. 
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(1) terminological-ontological entailment: one relative name implies 
the existence of another who bears the related name, e.g. ‘Father’ 
implies the existence of the Son. 

(2) terminological-cognitive entailment: one relative name implies 
the notion of another who bears the related name, e.g. ‘Father’ 
includes the notion of the Son. 

(3) terminological-relational entailment: one relative name implies 
the relation to another who bears the related name, e.g. ‘Father’ 
implies a relation with the Son. 


Some theologians use only one kind of entailment; others use more 
than one in their arguments. It must be emphasized that the distinc- 
tions between the kinds of entailment that I have made here are not 
explicitly recognized in any ancient source. I have categorized the 
usage of entailment arguments in order to discern patterns of bor- 
rowing and influence. 

As mentioned above, Basil discusses absolute and relative names 
together." In this, he follows the grammarians, who treated them 
similarly. But the grammarians themselves were influenced by pre- 
ceding philosophical accounts. It is widely recognized that the Stoics 
decisively influenced the development of ancient grammar." Against 
this prevailing opinion, Pierre Swiggers and Alfons Wouters have 
argued that the grammarians’ understanding of absolutes and relatives 
is a synthesis of Old Academic and Stoic treatments, the former 
predominating.'** 

Swiggers and Wouters claim that the ultimate source of the dis- 
tinction between absolutes and relatives is Plato. For example, in the 
Sophist he divides beings into those “said in respect of themselves” and 


186 Fun. 2.9, 11-27. 

'87 A. A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy: Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics, 2nd ed. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1986), 131-9; Dirk M. Schenkev- 
eld and Jonathan Barnes, “Language” in Keimpe Algra, et al., The Cambridge History 
of Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 177-216; 
Michael Frede, "Principles of Stoic Grammar," in idem, Essays in Ancient Philosophy 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1987), 301-37, and idem, "Ihe Origins of Traditional 
Grammar,” in idem, Essays in Ancient Philosophy, 338-59. 

55 Alfons Wouters, "Ihe Grammatical Term &xoAeXuuévov in the School Book 
Brit. Mus. Add.MS.37533 (=Pack? 2712),” Chronique d'Égypte 68 (1993): 168-77; Pierre 
Swiggers and Alfons Wouters, "Ihe Treatment of Relational Nouns in Ancient Gram- 
mar,” Orbis 38 (1995): 149-78; and Swiggers, Histoire de la pensée linguistique, 42. 
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those “always said relative to other things." His followers adopted 
this division. Simplicius reports that Xenocrates of Chalcedon, who 
was Plato's second successor at the Academy," maintained that all 
things are classified under "that which is in respect of itself and that 
which is relative to something else," thereby affirming the two Platonic 
"categories" in reaction to Aristotle's ten categories.'*! 

Hermodorus of Syracuse, who was a student and biographer of 
Plato, also adopts the Platonic division but further subdivides rela- 
tives.?? According to Simplicius (who was reporting on Porphyry, who 
in turn was reporting on the Middle Platonist Dercyllides, who had 
quoted Hermodorus),'? Hermodorus attributed the following division 
to his teacher, Plato: 


[Plato] says that some things are in respect of themselves, such as man 
and horse, and others are relative to others. Some of the latter are oppo- 
sites, such as good and bad, and others are relatives. Some of the latter 
are definite and others are indefinite. 


Sextus Empiricus records a similar division and attributes it to the 
Pythagoreans, but his report is commonly held to likely reflect a posi- 
tion from the Old Academy. I submit that Sextus's report does 


189 Soph. 255c: AAN oiuat oe ovyyopetv t&v óvtov tà Lev orotà kað’ abté, TH SE 
npòç KAA cei AéyeoOo1. Other Platonic passages include Rep. 438ab and Parm. 133d. 

1% On Xenocrates, see John Dillon, The Heirs of Plato: A Study of the Old Academy 
(347-274 BC) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2003), 89-155. 

ni Simplicius, in Cat. (CAG 8: 63, 22-24 Kalbfleisch): oi yàp nepi Zevokpámn Koi 
AvdpoviKov nva. TO kað’ oT koi TH npóc tı nepiAouévew Sokodo, ote TEPLTTOV 
eivat Kat’ abdtods TÒ toootov tv yevOv TANBOc [= Fr. 12 Heinze; = Fr. 95 Isnardi- 
Parente]. On this passage, see Dillon, The Heirs of Plato, 151. Dillon notes that the 
condemnation of Aristotle’s ten-category system may only apply to Andronicus. 

12 On Hermodorus, see Dillon, The Heirs of Plato, 198-204. 

55 Simplicius, in Phys. (CAG 9: 247, 30-248, 1 Diels). 

194 Simplicius, in Phys, (CAG 9: 248, 2-5 Diels): tOv óvvov TÒ pèv xa atà eivor 
Réyer O¢ &vOponov Kai (nov, tà 68 npòç Etepa, Kai tovtæv tà LEV ç npo évaviía 
as &yo 6v KaKd, tà Se Wo npóg Tu, kai TODTOV TH LEV HS ópiopévo, TH ÕÈ OS &ópıota 
[=Fr. 7 Isnardi-Parente]. On this passage, see Margherita Isnardi-Parente, Frammenti: 
Senocrate, Ermodoro (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1982), 439-44; Mignucci, “The Stoic Notion 
of Relatives,” 198; Dillon, The Heirs of Plato, 203-4; Swiggers and Wouters, “The 
Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 155-6. 

15 On the Old Academic rather than Pythagorean provenance of this testimony, 
see Swiggers and Wouters, “The Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 156; Mignucci, "Ihe 
Stoic Notion of Relatives," 193 n. 58; Dillon, The Heirs of Plato, 203 n. 69. Sextus's 
discussion the Pythagorean division is embedded in a longer section on other doctrine 
known to be Platonic; see C. J. de Vogel, Pythagoras and Early Pythagoreanism: An 
Interpretation of Neglected Evidence on the Philosopher Pythagoras (Assen: Van Gor- 
cum, 1966), 196, 204, 208-9. 
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indeed reflect an Old Academic division of reality, but one overlaid by 
Stoic and grammatical theorizing. 

Sextus divides things into those conceived by way of differentia- 
tion (katà diapopav), by way of opposition (kat’ évavtiwow), and 
relatively (npóg t1).’°° Things conceived Kata diapopav—as we shall 
see below, Sextus uses a Stoic term here—are “those things subsisting 
in respect of themselves and a distinct self-containment” and they are 
“considered absolutely and not in respect of the relation to another.” 
Sextus’s examples are man, horse, plant, and so forth. Opposites are 
“those things considered on the basis of the opposition of one thing 
to another,” whereas relatives are “those things conceived in respect of 
the relation to another."?* Examples of the former are good and bad, 
pious and impious, and so forth; examples of the latter are right and 
left, half and double, and so forth. According to Sextus, opposites and 
relatives differ in two ways. The destruction (9890p) of one opposite is 
the generation (yéveotc) of the other (e.g. health and disease) and there 
is no middle state (uéoov) between them. In contrast, relatives display 
co-existence and the co-elimination of each other (ovvinapéw te xoi 
ovvavaaipeow &AAnAov), and admit a middle state (e.g. between the 
greater and smaller there is the equal).'” 

The Old Academic division as reported by Sextus diverges from the 
divisions of Plato, Xenocrates, and Hermodorus. Sextus omits the gen- 
eral class paired with absolutes as in Plato, Xenocrates, and Hermodo- 
rus, resulting in “a trichotomy, not a proper diaeresis.” In addition, 
Sextus omits the division of relatives into definite and indefinite rela- 
tives. John Dillon attributes Sextus's divergences from Hermodorus 
to some confusion in his sources, yet affirms that it is evidence for 
“an Old Academic diaeretic division of reality which constituted a for- 
malization of suggestions put out by Plato himself." But Dillon has 
not noted that Sextus uses the Stoic xoà rapopàv for absolutes and 


1% M. 10.263. 

17 M. 10.263 (LCL 311: 338 Bury): KOTO Srapopev uev obv eivat tà kað’ Exvte xoi 
idtav TEplypagry onoke(uevo, otov &ávOponoz t (nnoc ovtov v Vdop ép TDP. TOUTOV 
yàp Exactov &noAdtas Dempeitar Kai ody OS KATO Thy mpog čtepov oxéow. 

18 M. 10.264-265 (LCL 311: 338-40 Bury): Kot’ évaviiooiw dé bndpyew boa. 
£6 évavttóoenG étépou mpog Etepov Dewpetton, oiov dro ov kal KOKOV. - Rtpóc tı ÔÈ 
TWYXGVELW TO KOTO THV Ws npòç ëtepov ox£otv voovueva, otov ðegiòv åpiotepòv.. 

19 M, 10.266-268. 

200 Dillon, The Heirs of Plato, 203. 

?' Dillon, The Heirs of Plato, 203. 
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consistently speaks of absolutes and relatives as things considered or 
conceived in respect of themselves or in relation with another, whereas 
the Platonists speak of them as being in respect of themselves or in 
relation with another. Regarding the latter point, Sextus represents a 
shift from a Platonic concern with the ontological sphere to a concern 
with the cognitive sphere. As will be seen, this move is characteristic 
of the Stoic and grammatical understanding of absolutes and relatives. 
Accordingly, if Sextus’s account is evidence for an Old Academic divi- 
sion of reality, it is colored by Stoic and grammatical theorizing. 

The best evidence for the Stoic understanding of absolutes and rela- 
tives is a testimony recorded by Simplicius. Unfortunately, this passage 
is rife with interpretive difficulties."? Stoics distinguished between two 
kinds of relatives: (1) ‘relatives’ (npóç tı) and (2) ‘relatively disposed’ 
(npóg ti mac Éyov). These were contrasted with two kinds of abso- 
lutes, respectively: (1) ‘in respect of themselves’ (ko9' odt&) and (2) 
‘by way of differentiation” (kat diapopav)—the term used by Sextus 
in his presentation of the Old Academic division. Some have claimed 
that these were a rival set of the four so-called Stoic ‘categories’. But 
despite the fact that the kind of relative contrasted with mpdc tı rela- 
tives shares a name with the fourth Stoic genus, they are conceptu- 
ally unrelated: the former deals with general terms, whereas the latter 
with individuals. In other words, the two kinds of absolutes and two 
kinds of relatives elucidate and subdivide the second Stoic genus, the 
qualified (ro1óv).?95 

Both kinds of absolutes do not depend on a relation to something else 
(&& yàp Tig npóc Éxvepov ox&ceoc). Things by way of differentiation “are 


?? Simplicius, in Cat. 7 (CAG 8: 165, 32-167, 36, esp. 166, 15-29 Kalbfleisch). The 
differences found in the various English translations attest to the interpretive difficul- 
ties; see Mignucci, “The Stoic Notion of Relatives,” 133 (translation of 165, 32-166, 
15); Swiggers and Wouters, "Ihe Treatment of Relational Nouns," 157-8, 161, and 
163 (translation of 165, 32-166, 15; 166, 15-27 [with omissions]; and 166, 17-19 and 
21-26); LS 29C (translation of 166, 16-29); Barrie Fleet, Simplicius: On Aristotle's 
Categories 7-8 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2002), 19-21 (full translation). For 
commentary, see Mignucci, "Ihe Stoic Notion of Relatives," 132-62; Swiggers and 
Wouters, “The Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 157-63; see also A. A. Long and D. N. 
Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 
1.177-9 and 2.179. 

203 A. Graeser, “The Stoic Categories," in J. Brunschwig, ed., Les Stoicens et leur 
logique (Paris: Vrin, 1978), 199-221. 

204 Mignucci, “The Stoic Notion of Relatives,” 180; Swiggers and Wouters, “The 
Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 158-9. 

*5 Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.179. 
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characterized by some form" (tà katà tı eioog yapaxtnpiCopeva) and 
"are considered with some characteristic” (uet& yàp tivos YAPAKTTPOG 
Qewpeitat). In other words, they possess a specific intrinsic property 
(“form” or “character”) that accounts for their difference from other 
things. Things in respect of themselves are simply said to be “abso- 
lute" (&ndAvta). It turns out that things in respect of themselves are a 
subdivision of things by way of differentiation. “White’ and ‘black’ are 
things in respect of themselves, whereas ‘sweet’ and ‘bitter’ are things 
by way of differentiation. In other words, ‘white’ is intrinsically white 
without relation to another, whereas ‘sweet’, while being an intrinsic 
property of a thing, is only sweet relatively, that is, when the sweetness 
has an effect upon a perceiver (for what is intrinsically sweet can be 
bitter if I am ill). 

The difference between relatives and relatively disposed is based on 
whether the relational property was intrinsic or external. Hence rela- 
tives are also things by way of differentiation." The sweet and the bit- 
ter are relatives tout court because they are intrinsically differentiated, 
but ‘being on the right’ is a relative disposition because it is external. 
The criteria for judging whether something was relative or relatively 
disposed is to see if it could begin or cease to have the relational prop- 
erty without any intrinsic change.” A man on my right ceases being 
on my right when he moves to my left, but I undergo no internal 
change. Since a father ceases to be a father upon the death of his son 
without any internal change, according to the Stoics ‘father’ is a rela- 
tive disposition not a relative in the strict sense. 

Swiggers and Wouters argue that the grammatical understanding of 
relatives represents "the partial co-existence (or unachieved synthesis) 
of two traditions, an Academic one and a Stoic one."?? The focus on 
the relations between terms, as well as the objects and concepts they 
are assigned to, is rooted in Platonic and Aristotelian approaches.?'? 
This tradition is concerned mainly with the ontological entailment 
of relatives. In contrast, in discussing the two kinds of relatives, as 
well as things by way of differentiation and in respect of themselves, 


2% Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.178. 

27 Swiggers and Wouters, "Ihe Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 160. 

28 Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.177-8. 

20° Swiggers and Wouters, "Ihe Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 168. 

210 Swiggers and Wouters, "Ihe Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 164. Note that they 
do not discuss the Aristotelian tradition in any detail apart from the Cat. 7 passage. 
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the Stoics are dealing with absolute and relative terms, not individual 
things.?! Hence their concern is with the logic of the terminological 
and cognitive realms, not the ontological order. Theirs is “an approach 
focusing on the semantics of relative terms, viewed on their own, and 
not in their (possible) interrelationships."?? The grammatical tradition 
combines both approaches. “The result is that semantic relativity is 
discussed with reference to existential relationships holding between 
terms (or better, words) when these are used with some ontological 
commitment: hence the reference to the establishing or annulation of 
the correlative notion."?? 

Ancient grammarians distinguished between relatives (tò npóg tı) 
and quasi-relatives (tò @¢ npóc 11).*"* Unfortunately the Techné attrib- 
uted to Dionysius Thrax does not provide a definition but only gives 
examples: “A relative is for example ‘father’, ‘son’, ‘friend’, and ‘right’. 
A quasi-relative is for example ‘night’ and ‘day’, ‘death’ and ‘life’.””!° 
Commenting on the lack of a definition of relatives in the Techné, a 
scholiast notes: 


One must realize that the grammarian [i.e. Dionysius] does not define 
relatives, but he does make it plain what they are through examples. One 
must define them as follows: “A relative is that which has a relation to 
another." An alternative definition would be: “that which is said allows 
another to be conceived, comes in with it and goes away with it," as 
when I say, ‘father’, I also conceive the son. For when the son does not 
exist, there will be no father.?!$ 


This scholiast cites a definition of relatives that must have been well- 
known since it is employed by other scholiasts.^" It is an expression 
of two kinds of entailment: pure terminological and terminological- 
relational entailment since one relative terms implies a relation to 


?! Mignucci, “The Stoic Notion of Relatives,” 140-2; Swiggers and Wouters, "Ihe 
Treatment of Relational Nouns," 157-63. 

?? Swiggers and Wouters, "Ihe Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 165. 

23 Swiggers and Wouters, "Ihe Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 165. 

214 The term "quasi-relative' appears to be a grammatical coinage, not appearing in 
philosophical discussions. 

?5 Dionysius Thrax, Techné 12.4-5 (GG 1.1: 35, 3-4 Uhlig). 

218 Schol. (GG 1.3: 553, 25-30 Hilgard): ‘Iotéov ótt ó uv texviKds TH npóc tt où% 
OpiCetar, GAAG Stà rapaderypatov cagnviCer: ópuotéov Sé otos: «pds tt Éyov oti 
10 npóg Etepov Éyov thy oyéci», àvii TOD 6 Aeydpevov S{6a01 voeioBar Kai Etepov 
ovveott te abtH Kal ovvanoAnyel, Os ötav euro «ratńp», évónoo Kai TOV vióv, où yàp 
un óvtog viod gota ttg METH. 

217 Schol. (GG 1.3: 387, 8 Hilgard); see also Schol. 388, 13. 
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the related term. In the alternative definition, the scholiast highlights 
several more features of relatives: terminological-cognitive entailment 
and ontological entailment. 

Another scholion on this same text speaks of the same kinds of 
entailment and illuminates the difference between a relative and a 
quasi-relative: 


A relative is that which is in every case conceived of (voobyevov) in 
relation to another, but does not exist in respect of itself. For example, 
‘father’, ‘son’, and ‘friend’. For these are conceived of (voetta1) together 
with others. For example, a father is a father of someone, a son is a 
son of someone. But there is a difference between relatives and quasi- 
relatives. When a relative is introduced, it introduces another; when it 
is removed, it eliminates another. For when the father is introduced, it 
also introduces the son. Then again, when the father is removed, it also 
eliminates the son. For when there is no father, it necessarily follows 
that there is no son. The same goes for the other cases as well. But when 
a quasi-relative is introduced, it removes the contrary, but when it is 
removed, it introduces the contrary, as night removes and introduces 
the day. 

The quasi-relative has the relation to another, but it removes the other. 
For there is a difference between the relative and the quasi-relative, 
though they seem alike. The relative is both found and destroyed with 
another, whereas one quasi-relative removes the other. For example, in 
the case of the relative, when you have used the name ‘father’ (@véuaous 
matépa), you are also using the name ‘son’ along with it (ovvovouéGeic 
kai vióv); when you remove the son, you remove along with it the father 
as well. For when there is no son, how can there be a father??! 


218 Schol. (GG 1.3: 235, 9-26 Hilgard): IIpóc tt €xov got 16 katà nv npóc &xépav 
oxéow voobpevov, Ka” abtò 8” åvonóotatov, oiov mathp vióg &vortpoc: toOto. «yàp» 
ov &xépoic vogttott, oiov nocti "voc, vióg TWO. Avagéper «6e» 10 npóc TL toU ÒG 
Mpdc tt Éyovtoc, StL TO uv npóg TL Éyov ovviotópievov ouvtotnot «xoi ivoipobuevov 
ovvavaipet 10 Érepov- ovviotápevoc yop Ò TatHp ovvíotnov Kal Toperocyet «xoi» 
TOV vióv, Koi TEAL Ó åvarpovuevoç ò north gvvavaipet Koi TOV vióv- uù yep óvtoc 100 
TATPÒG G&veyKN koi TOV vióv uù eivar: opotas xoi éni TOV GAA@v. TO 68 å óc npóc TL TO 
évavTtOV ovviotópievov vape, KVALPODLEVOV ĝe ouvtotnow, óc VDE thv fiu£pov. Kai 
QU010 TO òs npóc T EXOV «npóg Étepov? thy oxéotw EXEL, CAN GVOAPETLKOV Yveta 100 
ètépov: TOÓTO yàp Kai Öwopéper 100 npóg uu EXOVTOS TÒ ÒG npóc tı Éyov, kainep okov 
öporov eÎîvor. Tò uev yep npóc T EXOV Koi ovvevpioKetat koi ovvoxóA vto, 10 OE OS 
npóc 1t Éyov Ev 100 étépov civanipetiKOv got: oiov nì TOD npóc nu Éxovtoc, dvopnooag 
monépo,, ovvovopábetc Koi vióv, veies TOV vióv, ODVAVAILPETs xoi TOV ratépa: vioð 
yàp ui óvtog natépa eivoi nâ éyywpet; see also Schol. 193, 19-37; 387, 4-388, 40; 
and 554, 5-11 for a similar discussion of the differences between relatives and quasi- 
relatives. 
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The scholiast here speaks of three kinds of entailment that grammati- 
cal relatives display. First, because a relative term “is conceived of” in 
relation to another term, it has cognitive entailment. Second, because 
the use of one relative term (@vépnaous matépa) implies the use of the 
other related term (ovvovoud erg koi vióv), there is terminological 
entailment. The difference between relatives and quasi-relatives lies in 
the fact that true relatives imply a related term, whereas quasi-relatives 
do not. Relatives are those words "that imply a relatum as constitutive 
of their relational status," whereas quasi-relatives are those words that 
evoke “another word related to them as their contrary.” In other 
words, a quasi-relative simply involves only cognitive entailment, 
whereas a relative has both cognitive and terminological entailment.?? 

Third, while cognitive and terminological entailment are the key 
features of grammatical relatives, the grammarians also recognized 
ontological entailment. Relatives are co-introduced and co-eliminated, 
whereas quasi-relatives are not: the removal of a quasi-relative does 
not necessitate the co-removal of its related term. The existence of 
one relative implies the existence of the other. Though the grammar- 
ians never speak of Aristotelian simultaneity by nature, as seen above 
the Aristotelian term 'eliminates' is used and they have a similar idea. 
While the grammarians were interested primarily in how relative 
terms functioned, they did not neglect to affirm the existence of the 
corresponding relative if an entity named by the relative exists.” 

Another scholion explains the difference between relatives and 
quasi-relatives in this way: for a true relative, the ‘of whom’ must be 
supplied in thought, whereas for quasi-relatives, there is no need to 
supply a similar phrase: 


For as right seems to be said relative to left, and father relative to son, 
so night is said relative to day. But there is a difference. The relative is 
understood to be of someone. For if I were to say, ‘son’, someone would 
surely ask, ‘of whom?’. But the quasi-relative does not exhibit this fea- 
ture. For if I were to say, ‘night’, someone would not ask, ‘of what? So 
I add ‘of the day’ since the night is its own proper interval and is not 
considered relative to the day.?? 


?? Swiggers and Wouters, "Ihe Treatment of Relational Nouns,” 165-6. 

?? Mignucci, "Ihe Stoic Notion of Relatives,” 194 n. 60; Robertson, “Relatives in 
Basil," 283. 

?! Mignucci, “The Stoic Notion of Relatives,” 190; Robertson, “Relatives in Basil,” 
284. 

?? Schol. (GG 1.3: 388, 20-26 Hilgard): óc yàp 6e&0G npóc &piotepóv, Kat nocip 
npóg vidv, oUto Kai f| vdE npóg nuépov oket Aéyeoðar: tadty SE Otpépeu Out 10 
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The one who hears a relative term realizes that it is connected to another 
term (cognitive entailment) and thus asks “of whom?” in order to 
learn the relative term (terminological entailment). The grammarians 
emphasize that the related term is construed in the genitive.’ Hence, 
according to the grammarians, true relatives possess “a meaning which 
seeks completion with something else in order to make sense.”””* 

Four aspects of the grammatical understanding of relatives are par- 
ticularly relevant for our purposes. First, while the Aristotelian tra- 
dition places the emphasis on the ontological entailment of relative 
things, the grammatical tradition recognizes the terminological, cog- 
nitive, and ontological entailment (and variations thereof) of relative 
names. Second, the grammarians used the names ‘father’ and ‘son’ as 
their primary example of relatives. Third, the grammatical tradition 
stresses that the related term is construed in the genitive. Fourth, while 
the grammarians recognized pure forms of terminological, cognitive, 
and ontological entailment, they also frequently spoke of variations of 
these. It is such usage that we find in the theologians of the third and 
fourth century. 

As we saw in the last section, the Alexandrian theologians Diony- 
sius and Athanasius used arguments from correlatives to emphasize 
ontological entailment. But they also recognized cognitive and termi- 
nological entailment, or variations thereof. In the following fragment 
preserved by Athanasius, Dionysius writes: 


Each of the names that I have said is inseparable and indivisible from its 
associated name. I said ‘Father’. Even before I added the Son, I signified 
him too in the Father. I added ‘Son’. Even if I do not first say ‘Father’, 
he would by all means be presupposed in the Son.”° 


First, Dionysius speaks of terminological entailment: each name is 
“inseparable and indivisible” from its related name. Second, he uses 
terminological-cognitive entailment. When someone speaks the names 


u£v xpóg tt Éyet npoovnrakovóuevov TO twóg: E&Y yàp cinw «vióg», A&Get tig Té&VTOS 
«tivog» TÒ Ó£ ÓG npóc tt où toOto Oaivetor Exov: od yàp àv cinw «vó&», AéGe ttg TO 
«tivog» Iva £nocyóyo «ts ńuépag», éne16T| T] vo6 tiov oti SidotNLWA, où npóg nuépav 
Bewpovpevov. 

?5 Schol. (GG 1.3: 387, 14-15 and 553, 31-32 Hilgard). 

224 Robertson, “Relatives in Basil,” 283. 

?5 Apud Athanasius, Sent. 17.1 (AW II/1: 58, 15-17 Opitz): t&v bx’ éuo0 AeyBévtov 
dvondtav ~Ekaotov Kyapiotov oti xoi GSiatpetov tod TANoiov. natépa Einov, Kal 
npiv émonyóyo tov vidv, éofjuavo. kai todtov v TH natpi: vióv éxhyayov, ei ko uù 
xpoeiprikeww TÒV ratépa, TÅVTOG ÖV év TO VIM MpoetAnnto. 
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‘Father’ or ‘Son’, each includes the notion of the other because they 
are relative terms. Dionysius also uses terminological-relational entail- 
ment, as is seen in the following fragment: 


The Father qua Father is not estranged from the Son. For his name is 
antecedent?* to their connection. Nor is the Son banished from the 
Father. For the designation ‘Father’ indicates their communion.” 


Here, instead of saying that the name ‘Father’ also “signifies” the idea 
of Son and the name ‘Son’ “presupposes” the idea of Father as in the 
previous citation (terminological-cognitive entailment), Dionysius 
affirms that the very name ‘Father’ indicates his relation with the Son 
(terminological-relational entailment). Here he does not explicitly say 
that the name ‘Father’ implies the name ‘Son’, but only their relation 
(called here their “connection” and “communion”). 

Similar arguments based on the variations of the cognitive and ter- 
minological entailment of relative terms are found in Athanasius when 
he seeks to demonstrate the eternal generation of the Son. Athanasius 
affirms that the name ‘Father’ indicates the existence of the Son. Two 
examples suffice to demonstrate this. He writes that the Son 


is signified along with ‘Father. For one cannot say ‘father’ when there 
is no son.... Whoever says ‘Father’ immediately signifies along with the 
Father the existence of the Son as well. Therefore, whoever believes in 
the Son believes in the Father.?* 

When we say the name ‘Father’, on the basis of this name we recog- 
nize also the Word who is in the Father.?? 


Athanasius does not explicitly state that the name ‘Father’ implies 
the name ‘Son’ (terminological entailment), but rather that the name 
‘Father’ brings to mind the notion of the Son and therefore the 


6 Gk. mpoxatapKtikov. This Stoic term was originally applied to the type of cause 
that precedes its effect and can be removed without removing the effect. It is dis- 
tinguished from the ‘containing’ (ovvextikdév) cause, which is contemporary with its 
effect and cannot be removed without removing the effect. For ancient testimonies, 
see Sextus Empiricus, PH 3.15-16, and Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 8.9 [=LS 55]; 
SVF 2.351]. See also R. J. Hankinson, “Explanation and Causation,” in Keimpe Algra, 
et al., Hellenistic Philosophy, 479-512 at 483-91. Dionysius appears to use the term in 
a non-technical sense to assert that the name ‘Father’ presupposes a relation to the Son. 

27 Apud Athanasius, Sent. 17.1 (AW II/1: 58, 19-21 Opitz): ute ànnàdotpiotor 
nathp viod f| nathp, mpoKatapKtiov yàp oti tfjg ovvagetas tÒ övoua, otte ó Vids 
OTOKOTAL TOD nATpÓÇ. | yàp xpoonyopto. ndot thv Kowovias. 

25 Athanasius, Or. 3.6.4-5 (AW I/1: 312, 16-20 Metzler / Savvidis). 

29 Athanasius, Or. 1.34.5 (AW I/1: 144, 20-21 Metzler / Savvidis). 
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existence of the Son. This is a combination of terminological-cognitive 
and terminological-ontological entailment. In a similar manner, Atha- 
nasius also correlates the names ‘Only-Begotten’, ‘Son’, ‘Word’, and 
‘Wisdom’ to God the Father: these names, he says, “have reference 
to the Father” (eig tov Tlatépa thv &vagopay £yeiU).?? This is kind of 
terminological-relational entailment: the Son’s names reveal a relation 
with the Father, though Athanasius does not use the technical term 
oxéoic. The name ‘first-born’, however, correlates the Word to cre- 
ation. Athanasius thus makes a distinction between terms that indicate 
God’s internal relationships and those which indicate his external rela- 
tionships.”*! Those which indicate his internal relationships, like ‘Son’, 
function as true relatives in the grammatical sense, in that they imply 
the co-eval existence of the relative terms. 

In his Ecclesiastical Theology, Eusebius of Caesarea argued that ‘Son’ 
revealed the Son’s relation with the Father, but more explicitly and 
differently than Athanasius. He says that ‘Son’ and other names for 
the Son “somehow indicate the paternal divinity’s distinctive relation 
with him alone (tv xpóg uóvov adtov...idiaCovoav oxéotv) as to 
an only-begotten Son.”*” Hence the name gives rise to the idea of 
the relation—this is another good example of terminological-relational 
entailment. Eusebius expresses the same idea elsewhere: 


From his very designation, the Son communicates his natural relation 
with the Father (tiv npóc tov natépa Quoiki]v oxéov), as also the name 
*Only-Begotten' lays hold of his descent and generation and the fact that 
he is alone and no one else has communion in sonship with him.?? 


Hence Eusebius focuses almost exclusively upon that fact that the 
names for the Son indicate his relation with the Father—terminolog- 
ical-relational entailment. The names ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ are revelatory 
of a distinctive and natural relationship between the pair. Eusebius 
differs from the Alexandrians in not stressing ontological entailment 
at all. 

Other theologians in the late 340s and 350s used similar arguments 
based on the variations of cognitive and terminological entailment of 


230 Athanasius, Or. 2.62.1 (AW I/1, 239, 5-8 Metzler / Savvidis). 

?! Morales, La théologie trinitaire, 208-9. 

?? Eusebius, Eccl. theo. 1.9.3 (GCS 14: 67, 23-25 Klostermann / Hansen). Eusebius 
also employs the technical term npóg «t in Eccl. theo. 2.14.2. 

?3 Eusebius, Eccl. theo. 1.10.3 (GCS 14: 68, 31-69, 3 Klostermann / Hansen). 
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relative terms. Eusebius of Emesa, an Eusebian protégé and close com- 
panion of George of Laodicea is one example. In an anti-Marcellan 
context, where Eusebius is arguing for the real co-existence of the 
Father and Son in the beginning, he writes: 


As soon as ‘Father’ is said, the term (vox) requires the Son. ‘Son’ is said, 
and in the very saying of it the Father is confessed. For the term ‘Father’ 
is not an inconsequential term (vacua vox), but reveals the nature of 
the Son. Nor is the term that says ‘Son’ inconsequential, but once it is 
expressed it confesses the Father.?* 


Since ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ are relatives; saying one discloses the other. 
Eusebius seems to be using terminological-ontological entailment 
because the saying of a relative name automatically introduces the 
existence of the other related thing. 

A similar idea is found in Cyril of Jerusalem, another Eusebian ally, 
who employs it in an anti-Jewish context. After citing scriptural tes- 
timonies to prove that God is the Father of Christ, he adopts another 
tactic and adds: 


The name ‘Father’, simultaneously with the very expression of the name, 
also suggests (voetv napéyet) the Son, just as in a similar way when 
anyone uses the name ‘Son’, he will immediately think of (événoe) the 
Father. For if the one is Father, it is obviously because he is the Father 
of the Son. And if the other is Son, it is obviously because he is the Son 
of the Father.” 


The very fact of calling God ‘Father’ reveals that he has a Son: the 
relative status of the divine name ‘Father’ reveals the Christian under- 
standing of God. Cyril displays terminological-cognitive entailment 
in contrast to Eusebius of Emesa’s terminological-ontological entail- 
ment because while Cyril maintains that the name ‘Father’ gives rise 
to the idea of the Son, and vice versa, Eusebius held that the name 
of one introduced the existence of the other. Unlike Eusebius, Cyril 
also endorses ontological entailment as the basis for why the names 
‘Father’ and ‘Son’ have cognitive and terminological entailment. 


?* Eusebius of Emesa, Serm. 3.28 (95, 10-14 Buytaert II): statim ut dictus fuerit 
Pater, requirit ista vox Filium. Dicitur Filius et in eo ipso dum dicitur, Pater confitetur. 
Non enim vacua vox est Pater, sed exhibens naturam Filii. Non vacua est vox, quae 
dicit Filium, sed praecedens confitetur Patrem. Eusebius elsewhere asserts that neither 
‘Father’ nor ‘Son’ is a vacua vox; see Serm. 3.20; 4.9. 

233 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 7.4 (PG 33: 608c). 
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The Homoiousians are another example of theologians who employ 
a grammatical rather than a philosophical understanding of rela- 
tives. In the Ancyran synodal of 358, Basil of Ancyra demonstrated 
his awareness of terminological entailment when he noted that the 
‘Father-Son’ pair differs in notion from the 'Creator-creation' pair, in 
that while ‘Creature’ implies ‘Creator’, ‘Son’ implies 'Father'.?* George 
of Laodicea expands upon Basil’s brief remark and emphasizes other 
kinds of entailment as well: 


The names ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ each signify a relation to something (tv 
xpóc tt oxéow). Hence even if we use the name ‘Father’ alone, we have 
the notion of the Son understood?" in the name ‘Father’ (for ‘father’ 
is said of a father of a son). Even if we use the name 'Son' alone, we 
have the notion of the Father because 'son' is said of a son of a father. 
For each pertains to the other and the relation is not sundered. Instead, 
when even when the one is mentioned alone, it introduces the notion of 
the other, and not only the name, but the affinity of nature along with 
the name.?5 


George of Laodicea acknowledges terminological-relational entailment 
when he says that both ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ signify a relation. But he 
also uses terminological-cognitive entailment when he says that the 
names 'Father' and 'Son' respectively give us the notions of the Son 
and the Father. The final line of the citation functions as a succinct 
summary: when either ‘Father’ or ‘Son’ is said by itself, it introduces 
the notion of the other (terminological-cognitive entailment), as well 
as the name (terminological entailment) and the relation—here called 
"affinity" (terminological-relational entailment). 

The Alexandrians Dionysius and Athanasius, as well as Eusebius 
of Emesa and Cyril of Jerusalem, represent a use of the grammati- 
cal understanding of relatives that has a place for ontological entail- 
ment. Indeed, we have noted the affinities that these two Alexandrians 
have with both the Aristotelian and grammatical traditions concerning 


56 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.3.4-5. 

237 Gk. ovvurakovopévnv. Apollonius Dyscolus, Constr. 4.70, uses this term to 
describe the noun that is not explicitly stated but ‘understood’ (i.e. present in the 
deep structure of the expression) when adverbs are used with definite articles, as in 
év ti advprov [ñuépg], “during tomorrow." A related term with the same meaning, 
npoovrakovóuevov, was used by the scholiast when he explained that the question “Of 
whom?” is understood any time a relative is used; see n. 222 above. 

238 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.19.3-4 (GCS 37: 292 Holl / Dummer). This passage is dis- 
cussed by Robertson, “Grammar, Logic, and Philosophy of Language,” 98-101. 
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relatives. Cyril also endorses ontological entailment and Eusebius of 
Emesa recognizes terminological-ontological entailment. 

The Homoiousians Basil of Ancyra and George of Laodicea are the 
only two fourth-century theologians discussed above who recognize 
pure terminological entailment in the manner of the grammarians. 
George of Laodicea even uses technical grammatical terminology— 
"understood" (ovvunaKkovopeévnv). In addition to this, the Homoiou- 
sians used terminological-cognitive entailment much like Cyril of 
Jerusalem and terminological-relational entailment much like Euse- 
bius of Caesarea. All these theologians did not place any emphasis on 
the ontological entailment of relative terms. They always speak of what 
a relative term entails, and never of what a relative thing entails, as did 
those Alexandrian theologians inspired by the Aristotelian-Neopla- 
tonist tradition. In their understanding and use of relative terms, the 
Homoiousians represent the clearest indebtedness to the grammarians 
and the most sophistication before Basil of Caesarea. According the 
Homoiousians, as relative names, ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ each give rise to 
the mental notion and the name of the one to which they are related 
and thus of their relation with each another. 


Basil of Caesarea on relative names 


Basil of Caesarea is the first theologian to define relative terms in addi- 
tion to using them in theological arguments. After describing absolute 
names, he outlines what relative names are and then gives examples: 


But other names are said relative to others, expressing only the rela- 
tion to the other names relative to which they are said (tà è mpóc 
étepa Aeyóueva thv oxéow LOVHV EU@aiver tv npóg & Aéyevou).... But 
‘son’ and ‘slave’ and ‘friend’ reveal only the connection with the asso- 
ciated name (uóvng tfjg xpóc TO ovveGevyuévov övoua ovvoetogc £oti 
ónAouká).2? 


Like the Homoiousians and the grammarians, Basil recognizes that 
relative terms have a pure form of terminological entailment. Rela- 
tive names are those names said relative to other names (tà è npóq 
étepa AeyOueva). In addition, like Eusebius of Caesarea and George of 
Laodicea, Basil views relative terms as having terminological-relational 
entailment when he says that relative names express a relation. But 


?9 Eun. 2.9, 13-18 (SChr 305: 36 Sesboüé). 
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Basil is clear that the relation expressed is between two terms (tv 
OXEOLW...THV MOG & Aéyetar). Hence it is a purely grammatical rela- 
tion that relative terms entail. Basil is clear that he is not talking about 
relatives as things, probably to preclude ceding any ground to Euno- 
mius that a relative somehow implies substance.?? He further stresses 
this point by reporting that relative names express “only the relation” 
between the relative names and reveal “only the connection with the 
associated name." Basil is very careful not to give even a hint that he 
endorses the ontological entailment of relatives, or even terminologi- 
cal-ontological entailment. 

The anti-Eunomian context of Basil's formulation of his theory of 
relative names is further seen by a statement he makes when he denies 
that the names ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ necessarily have overtones corpo- 
real passion: “On the contrary, when they are said in respect of them- 
selves they [i.e. ‘Father’ and ‘Son’] indicate only their relation to one 
another.” This sentence is slightly confusing because Basil describes 
the two names as being said “in respect of themselves" (ko &ov1à), 
which is one of the phrases he used to define absolute names. But Basil 
is not conflating absolute and relative names here. Rather, he must be 
saying that when either ‘father’ or ‘son’ is used by itself—that is, not 
with a specific name for its related term as in ‘the father of Basil’ or 
‘the son of Constantine’, which would necessarily imply corporeal pas- 
sions—the name signifies only the relation between the two names.” 
Basil’s point here is consistent with his appeal to customary usage. In 
every case in which the names ‘father’ and ‘son’ are used, they princi- 
pally disclose the relation between the two. Only in the case of human 
fathers and son do these names additionally signify corporeality. 

As a result, Basil does not say or imply whether terminological 
and relational entailment also implies ontological entailment, as the 
grammarians and theologians like Eusebius of Emesa and Cyril of 
Jerusalem did. Nonetheless, as we have seen, the grammarians with 
whom Basil has much in common on the issue of relative names posit 
the existence of the corresponding relative if the individual named 
by the relative exists. If there is a father, there must be a son. In the 


240 Robertson, “Relatives in Basil of Caesarea,” 280. 

?! Eun. 2.22, 47-48 (SChr 305: 92 Sesboiié): GAAG kað’ éavtà uàv Aeyóuevo, thv 
npóg GAANAG oxécw évdetKotat uóvnv. 

?? On the interpretation of this passage, see Robertson, “Grammar, Logic, and Phi- 
losophy of Language," 109. 
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opinion of David Robertson, “it seems reasonable to suppose that 
Basil’s neglect of the coexistence of relative things in this text...does 
little to preclude the possibility of both types of entailment [i.e. cog- 
nitive and ontological] working together in his thought elsewhere.” 
And so it may be the case that relatives for Basil have ontological 
entailment in addition to terminological and terminological-relational 
entailment, but his emphasis is clearly on the latter two. 

Even Basil’s examples of relatives indicate his influences. We men- 
tioned earlier that Aristotle did not view ‘son’ as an example of a rela- 
tive, though some Neoplatonists did. But as we have seen it is used 
as an example in the grammarian Dionysius Thrax and the scholiasts. 
Indeed, as mentioned above, ‘father’ and ‘son’ is perhaps the favorite 
example of relative terms in the grammarians as well as in the scho- 
liasts. Both Aristotle and the Neoplatonists of course used ‘slave’. But 
‘friend’ appears as an example of a relative only in Dionysius Thrax and 
the scholiasts. Therefore, Basil appears to draw his examples of relative 
names mostly from grammatical sources but also uses the common- 
place example of ‘slave’ found in Aristotle and the Neoplatonists. 

When Basil applies his theory of relative names, he reveals that he 
also views them as having terminological-cognitive entailment. He 
writes: “The term ‘Father’ means the same as ‘unbegotten’, yet it has 
the additional advantage of implying a relation, thereby introducing 
the notion of the Son."?* The name ‘Father’ implies both the rela- 
tion (presumably to the related name ‘Son’, as before) as well as the 
“notion of the Son"—hence, terminological-cognitive entailment. In 
addition, there are strong echoes of the Homoiousians in this pas- 
sage, who as we have seen maintained: (1) the relative term discloses a 
relation (terminological-relational entailment), and (2) introduces the 
notion of the connected term (terminological-cognitive entailment). 
As David Robertson has suggested, Basil's theory of relatives appears 
to be particularly influenced by the Homoiousians.?^ 


?^5 Robertson, “Relatives in Basil of Caesarea,” 284. Robertson’s category of “cogni- 
tive entailment" also includes what I have been calling terminological and relational 
entailment. 

?* Eun. 1.5, 67-69 (SChr 299: 176 Sesboüé). 

?5 “Grammar, Logic, and Philosophy of Language,” 98-101 and 107-9. Note that 
Robertson's chapter on relatives in his dissertation ("Grammar, Logic, and Philosophy 
of Language,” 94-112) appears to be an expanded version of his “Relatives in Basil 
of Caesarea," which does not consider Christian precedents to Basil's deployment of 
relatives. 
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Therefore, Basil subscribes to pure terminological entailment like 
the Homoiousians, as well as to terminological-cognitive entailment 
like George of Laodicea and to terminological-relational entailment 
like Eusebius of Caesarea and George of Laodicea. Basil is thus a part 
of the Eusebian-Homoiousian trajectory of a grammatical understand- 
ing of how relative names operate. But Basil is clearer than his prede- 
cessors in signaling that it is the linguistic terms which are related, not 
the objects of which they are used. A relative name communicates a 
relational property by virtue of which the relative name is inherently 
associated with some other name that constitutes the relation. 

In Basil’s general theory of names, names give rise primarily to 
notions and secondarily to properties of the substance or of the indi- 
vidual that bears the name. The same holds true for relative names. 
This can be seen in two of his explanations of what ‘something begot- 
ten’ signifies: 


So when anyone hears ‘something begotten’ he is not brought in his 
mind to a certain substance, but rather he understands (évvoet) that it 
is connected with another. For that which is something begotten is said 
to be ‘something begotten’ of someone else. So, how it is not the peak 
of insanity to decree that that which does not introduce a notion of any 
subsistence, but only signifies the relation to another, is the substance??? 

The truth of our account finds its greatest proof in how each of those 
who hear the word understands it. Let each one ask himself what notion 
is impressed upon him when he hears that “such-and-such is ‘something 
begotten’ of such-and-such.” Is it that the one who was begotten is the 
substance of the begetter? That’s ridiculous! Is it that the one has been 
brought into being by the other through begetting? That’s the truth of 
the matter.” 


In the first citation, Basil denies against Eunomius that ‘something 
begotten’ reveals substance; instead, the hearer of the name “under- 
stands that it is connected with another” (öt etép@ £ott ovvantópevov 
&vvoet). By “another” (éxépo) Basil must mean “another name" and the 
participle he uses for the relation between the names (ovvomtópevov) 
has the same root as the word used in the passage cited above to sig- 
nify the relation (ovvageia). Furthermore, as both citations make 
clear, the name gives rise first and primarily to a notion: the hearer 
"understands" (évvoet) and “has a notion impressed upon him” 


46 Eun. 2.9, 18-23 (SChr 305: 36 Sesboüé). 
47 Eun. 2.10, 16-21 (SChr 305: 38 Sesboüé). 
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(čvvoiav évtvnodtat). In both citations Basil also notes that a relative 
term is construed with a genitive: "that which is something begotten 
is said to be ‘something begotten’ of someone else" and “such-and- 
such is ‘something begotten’ of such-and-such.” The grammarians 
also emphasized that a relative is always construed with its connected 
term in the genitive, though this point was mentioned by Porphyry 
too.” The notion of ‘something begotten’ that is impressed upon the 
mind of the one who hears the term is that the ‘something begotten’ is 
related to someone else, which is to say its begetter, or as in the second 
citation, that the one begotten “has been brought into being by the 
other through begetting." Basil claims that this notion is "established 
by common usage” and insists that it is “denied by no one."?? Thus 
the relational property of the name 'something begotten' is 'having a 
begetter'. Therefore, ‘something begotten’ communicates only its rela- 
tion to its begetter. 

But the relation that Basil posits between relative terms does not 
solely belong to the grammatical order. While he stresses that one 
relative names implies a relation with its related name, the objects so 
named also have a real relation between them. Directly after the sec- 
ond citation above, Basil writes: 


So then, it is appropriate that this term [i.e. ‘something begotten'] be 
said similarly of the Only-Begotten and of any of those who have been 
begotten. Let no one suppose that being in relation, which is common 
in both cases, diminishes the glory of the Only-Begotten in any way. 
For the difference between the Son and other things does not reside in 
being related to something. Rather, the superiority of God with respect 
to mortals is seen in the distinctiveness of his substance.” 


In this passage Basil does not seem to be talking about the relations 
that obtain between names, but rather the relations that exist between 
the beings so named. The Son stands in relation to the Father just as 
human beings stand in relation to their human fathers. In line with 
Basil's appeal to customary usage, in all cases what it means for one 
to be called a ‘something begotten’ means that they have a relation 
with a begetter. Though he tried not to do so, Basil slips into a kind of 
ontological entailment. 


?5 See Schol. (GG 1.3: 387, 13-15 and 553, 31-35 Hilgard). On Porphyry’s observa- 
tion, see in Cat. (CAG 4.1: 112, 1f. Busse). 

?9 Eun. 2.10, 29-30 (SChr 305: 40 Sesboüé). 

250 Eun. 2.10, 21-27 (SChr 305: 38-40 Sesboüé). 
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Basil never explicitly says that the relational property which a rela- 
tive name reveals is a distinguishing mark or distinctive feature. He 
does say, however, that a relative name does not reveal substance 
but a relation, which as we have seen is for Basil primarily linguistic, 
but also ontological. Hence a relative name does communicate some 
property of the substance or individual which bears the relative name 
similarly to the distinguishing marks that proper and absolute names 
communicate. As we shall see in the discussion of derived notions, 
Basil linked the distinguishing marks and conceptualizations of Christ 
with his activities and relations.” So there is at least some hint in Basil 
that a relation can be a distinguishing mark. But there is a difference: 
the conceptualizations of Christ describe relations between Christ and 
human beings, whereas the relation of the Father to the Son is internal 
to them. 


Concluding remarks on Basil’s theory of relative names 


I agree with David Robertson that Basil is heavily influenced by gram- 
matical discussions of relatives in the formulation of his own theory. 
Basil undoubtedly knew this tradition from his own education. I also 
agree with Robertson that the Homoiousian usage of relatives influ- 
enced Basil’s. Yet at the same time I would like to nuance Robertson’s 
observation. Basil’s employment of his grammatical understanding of 
relatives in theology has been decisively influenced by a Christian tra- 
dition of appropriation of the same arguments that even precedes the 
Homoiousians. Basil is indeed most similar to the Homoiousians, but 
they themselves are indebted to earlier theological and grammatical 
traditions: the Homoiousians and Basil bring this tradition to its apo- 
gee. And so, Basil stands within the Eusebian-Homoiousian trajectory 
of a grammatical understanding of relatives that thought of them pri- 
marily as terms. Because of his de-emphasis of ontological entailment, 
his deployment of arguments based on relatives has little in common 
with the Alexandrian tradition in general and Athanasius in particular. 
Finally, Basil's theory of relatives in its broad outlines is parallel to his 
theories of the proper and absolute names. Like those names, a relative 
name signifies primarily a notion and secondarily a property (not the 
substance) of the bearer of the name. His understanding of names is 
remarkably consistent despite their variety in kind. 


51 Eun. 1.7. 
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For lack of a better term, I call those names that designate concep- 
tualizations “derived names” because they refer to derived notions. 
Basil does not give these a particular label. In Chapter Five I discussed 
at length how Basil derives notions from basic notions and attaches 
names to them. We saw how in general conceptualizations describe 
divine activities and relations from a human perspective. In this part 
I want to specify precisely what Basil thought derived names signified 
about God. Given the discussion of conceptualization in Chapter Five, 
it does not need to be demonstrated how derived names signify pri- 
marily notions. So here I argue that, as is the case for the three other 
kinds of names that Basil discusses, derived names signify secondarily 
distinguishing marks, not substance. 

We begin by returning to a passage cited in Chapter Five when 
discussing the third stage of Basil’s argument in favor of conceptu- 
alization against Eunomius—the conceptualizations of Christ. He 
explained that 


when our Lord Jesus Christ spoke about himself...he did so by means 
of certain distinguishing marks considered in connection with him 
(iS1dpLAot tit toig Ügopovpiévotg nepi adtdv). He called himself ‘door’, 
‘way’, ‘bread’...He calls himself by different names at different times, 
using designations that differ from one another for different concep- 
tualizations. On the basis of his different activities and his relation to 
the objects of his divine benefaction, he employs different names for 
himself.” 


It is actually in this passage that the term “distinguishing mark’ first 
appears in Contra Eunomium. Basil clearly connects distinguishing 
marks and conceptualizations, noting that Jesus “spoke about him- 
self...by means of certain distinguishing marks considered in con- 
nection with him...[and] calls himself by different names at different 
times, using designations that differ from one another for different 
conceptualizations.” Hence the names that Basil gives here for the dis- 
tinguishing marks are the same as those for the conceptualizations of 
Christ. A similar connection between conceptualizations and distin- 
guishing marks is made elsewhere when he discusses those concep- 


?? Eun. 1.7, 4-9 (SChr 299: 188 Sesboüé). For the Greek text, see Chapter Five, 
n. 60. 
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tualizations that indicate what is not present in God: ‘incorruptible’, 
‘invisible’, ‘immortal’, and ‘unbegotten’.*? When taken together, these 
conceptualizations, says Basil, reveal “the particular distinguishing 
mark (tò éaipetov idtoua) of God.” The difference here is that 
several conceptualizations correspond to a single distinguishing mark. 
Nonetheless, the connection in Basil’s mind between distinguishing 
marks and conceptualizations is clear. 

But what sort of distinguishing marks do derived names reveal? The 
connection which Basil made between distinguishing marks and con- 
ceptualizations in the citation above comes from the third stage of his 
argument in favor of conceptualization, where he draws on Origen. But 
it seems unlikely that Basil adopts this connection from Origen. First 
of all, Origen never spoke of the “distinguishing marks” (id1opata) of 
God.” But he does speak of the “distinctive features” (iðrótnteç) of 
God. Even though Basil uses idtopa and iðıótnç as synonyms, he 
still does not seem to be drawing upon Origen. Origen seems to have 
equated noiótnteg and idiottec, understanding them to mean some- 
thing like “defining qualities" in a Stoic sense.” In refuting Celsus's 
claim that God is not nameable (óvouooxóc), Origen agreed that God 
was not nameable if ‘being nameable' was understood to mean that 
a word could communicate the iðtótnteç of God and that the many 
roiótntec of God could be named. But against Celsus he asserted that 
God was nameable if ‘being nameable’ was understood to mean that 
tà nepi Oeo could be named." Here Origen makes a distinction 
between the essential properties of God which are ineffable and the 
non-essential properties of God which are comprehensible to human 
beings and therefore expressible. Basil's understanding of distinguish- 
ing marks and distinctive features therefore appears to be more in line 
with Origen's understanding of tà nepi Oeo, not his view of iótótntec. 
Like Origen's tà xepi 0s00, Basil's ióiótnteg and iðióuata are know- 
able and nameable. 

The idea that one can speak about the non-essential properties of 
God (tà nepi 0200) without comprehending the divine essence is also 


?9 Eun. 1.10, 11-27. 

234 Eun. 1.10, 19-20 (SChr 299: 204 Sesboüé). 

?5 Cf Or. 312, 18 where he speaks of the “distinguishing mark” of the soul. Basil 
spoke of "bread" as that which preserves the distinguishing mark of the soul (Eun. 
1.7, 24-25). 

256 E.g. Cels. 1.25 and 6.65. 

257 Cels. 6.65. 
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found in Plotinus.^* He distinguishes between "speaking about the 
One" (Aéyew nepi o100) and “speaking the One" (Aéyew avd). The 
latter is impossible because predication implies duality and composi- 
tion, which the simplicity of the One precludes. The former amounts 
to “us saying what it is not, not saying what it is" (koi yàp A€youev 0 
ul Éotw- 0 68 éouw, où Aéyouev): in other words, the via negationis. 
The conceptualizations which Basil says indicate what is not present in 
God, ‘incorruptible’, ‘invisible’, ‘immortal’, and ‘unbegotten’, reflect a 
similar view of negative predication.^? Yet Plotinus’s insistence on the 
via negationis when speaking about the One does not preclude deduc- 
ing some sort of positive attributes of the One from its effects.” Basil 
too insists that one can make affirmations about God based on how he 
relates to humanity and creation: 


Again, we say that God is ‘good, ‘just,’ ‘creator,’ ‘judge,’ and all such 
things. So, then, as in the case of the terms we just spoke about which 
signified a denial and rejection of what is foreign to God,” so here they 
indicate the affirmation and existence of what has affinity with God 
and is appropriately considered in connection with him (xepi avtov 
Ogopovpévov) 2? 


Hence Basil shares with Origen and Plotinus the idea that one can 
speak of non-essential attributes of the supreme divinity (whether God 
or the One) but not divine substance itself. The distinction that Ploti- 
nus made between the two ways of speaking with reference to the One 
seems to have been picked up by the later Neoplatonists Syrianus and 
Proclus, who differentiated between speaking “about the One” (nepi 
tod évóç) and speaking “in reference to the One" (nepi tò £v)9 The 
former is possible because it is a mode of discourse without ontological 
implications, whether affirmations or negations are made, whereas the 


38 Enn. 5.3 [49] 14, 1-8 (Plotini Opera II: 227 H-S?). 

?? Eun. 1.10, 11-27. 

?9 John H. Heiser, Logos and Language in the Philosophy of Plotinus (Lewiston / 
Queenston / Lampeter: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1991), 59-72; Lloyd P. Gerson, Plotinus 
(London / New York: Routledge, 1994), 15-22; Frederic M. Schroeder, “Plotinus and 
Language” in Lloyd P. Gerson, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Plotinus (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), 336-55. 

%1 Ie., ‘incorruptible’, ‘invisible’, ‘immortal’, and ‘unbegotten’. 

262 Eun. 1.10, 28-33 (SChr 299: 206 Sesboüé). 

?$ Carlos Steel, “Negatio Negationis: Proclus on the Final Lemma of the First 
Hypothesis of the Parmenides," in John J. Cleary, Traditions of Platonism (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 1999), 351-373 at 357-8. 
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latter implies an ontological mode of discourse about the One, which 
is of course impossible. But this later Neoplatonist distinction is not 
operative in Basil, who speaks, as in the passage cited above, of con- 
sidering attributes in connection with God (xepi odtov Ogopovpuévov) 
rather than speaking in reference to God. 

Even still, one must not press the parallel between Basil and Ploti- 
nus too far. Basil never makes an explicit connection between tà mept 
Oeo and God's idiétnteg or iðiðuata. In fact, Basil rarely uses the 
phrase tà nepi 0200 by itself. It is most frequently construed with par- 
ticiples or nouns such as “the things said about God” (t@v nepì Beo 
Aeyouévov)'** or “worthy concepts about God" (xàv à&tov nepi Beod 
vonu&cov).? When the phrase is used absolutely, it sometimes means 
something like “divine topics of conversation." Nonetheless, in one 
case Basil includes the conceptualization ‘unbegotten’ among tà nei 
Oeo when he says: 


If anyone wants to understand the truth of what we are saying, let him 
examine what he does when he wants to get some idea (tı vofjcou) of the 


things concerning God (tév nepi Oeo) and see if he arrives at whatever 
? 267 


is signified by ‘unbegotten’. 


If, as Basil holds, any knowledge of God cannot be about his substance, 
then here he is using tà mepi Oeo in a technical sense to mean the non- 
essential properties of God, one of which is ‘unbegotten’. Even though 
Basil does not connect tà nepi Oeo and ióiótntec or iðtouata, he 
does make a connection between tà mepi 0£00 and conceptualizations. 
Note that Basil considered ‘unbegotten’ a distinctive feature.?5 

A similar connection between distinctive features, distinguishing 
marks, and conceptualizations is seen in how Basil speaks of them as 
the things which are observed in connection with God (xepi Beóv), 
in the case of God (éri tô Qe6), or in the substance of God (éni th 
ovoíq). All three can be objects of ‘observation’ (0eopía).9 A number 
of expressions demonstrate his usage. 


264 Eun. 1.8, 18 (SChr 299: 194 Sesboiié). 

65 Eun. 1.14, 26 (SChr 299: 222 Sesboüé). 

266 Ep. 223.5, 12 (2.14 Courtonne); Hom. 15.1 (PG 31: 464). 
?7 Eun. 1.16, 1-4 (SChr 299: 228 Sesboüé). 

68 Eun. 2.28. 

269 See Sesboüé, Saint Basile et la Trinité, 76. 
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(1) We saw above how Basil said that certain distinguishing marks of 
Christ “are observed in connection with him” (xotg Bewpovuévoig 
nepi avdtov).”” Basil uses the same construction of BempetoB8ar nepi 
* the accusative when talking about both distinguishing marks 
and conceptualizations.””! 

(2) Basil uses éni0eopéo + the dative with a similar meaning. He 
speaks of ‘unbegotten’ being observed in the case of God and dis- 
tinctive features being observed in the substance of God.?? 

(3) On one occasion Basil uses 0eopeto0oa mì + the genitive when he 
says that the same formula of being is observed in both Father and 
Son.”” 

(4) When describing conceptualization as a process, Basil repeatedly 
says that a feature of an object which a derived notion (i.e. a con- 
ceptualization) describes—which must be a distinguishing mark 
or distinctive feature—“is considered by way of/though concep- 
tualization” (émwvota Ogopntóv; Kat’ énívowv Bewopntóv; Kat’ 
énivoiav Oeopeto0o1).7* 


Hence Basil uses consistent expressions when he says that distinctive 
features, distinguishing marks, and conceptualizations are observed in 
connection with God, or in the case of God, or in the substance of 
God. Like tà nepì 000, distinctive features, distinguishing marks, and 
conceptualizations do not refer to the substance itself, even though 
closely associated with the substance. The expressions that Basil uses to 
link distinctive features, distinguishing marks, and conceptualizations 
to God or the substance of God struggle to indicate that even though 
they are characteristics of the substance, they are not that substance 
itself, but a step removed from it, observed in connection with it, or 
even in it, without being it. How Basil speaks of 'unbegotten' clarifies 
the point. Basil says that “our notion of unbegottenness does not fall 


270 Eun. 1.7, 7. 

71 Eun. 1.10, 33 (conceptualizations); 1.16, 15 (conceptualizations); 2.4, 6 (distin- 
guishing marks); 2.4, 13 (distinguishing marks). For similar expressions, see also Hex. 
1.8, 22; 1.8, 28; Ps. 15.1 (PG 29: 252, 2); Ps. 33.10 (PG 29: 349, 4); cf. Ep. 38 (of dis- 
puted authenticity). 

272 Eun. 1.14, 48 (how the conceptualization ‘unbegotten’ is observed in the case of 
God); 2.28, 27 (distinctive features); 2.28, 33 (distinctive features); 2.28, 41 (the dis- 
tinctive features ‘unbegotten’ and ‘begotten’); cf. Ep. 38 (of disputed authenticity). 

75 Eun. 1.19, 34. 

7^ Fun. 1.5, 130; 1.5, 138; 1.6, 33; 1.6, 52; 1.6, 57; 1.7, 44; 1.8, 20; 1.11, 41. 
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under the examination of ‘what it is’ (tò ti ¢otiv), but rather—and 
here I am forced to speak this way—under the examination of ‘what it 
is like’ (tò önaç éotiv).”’” The phrase tò ti otw is of course a typi- 
cally Aristotelian expression for designating the essence of a thing.” 
Hence distinctive features, distinguishing marks, and conceptualiza- 
tions describe what God is like, not what God is. 

Unfortunately, Basil never spells out in precise terms how distinc- 
tive features, distinguishing marks, and conceptualizations are related. 
It is clear enough that conceptualizations are not merely equivalent to 
distinctive features and distinguishing marks, though they refer to the 
same thing. It seems that distinctive features and distinguishing marks 
are the non-substantial features of a thing like t& xepi 0£00, whereas 
conceptualizations are the human concepts about them derived from 
basic notions. The example of 'unbegotten' helps clarify this. Unbegot- 
tenness is a distinctive feature of God; it is also an conceptualization 
of God because human beings come to know God's unbegottenness 
by the process of conceptualization. While every conceptualization 
corresponds to a distinctive feature or distinguishing mark, not every 
distinctive feature or distinguishing mark has a corresponding concep- 
tualization. In other words, some distinctive features and distinguish- 
ing marks of God can be comprehended by other intellectual processes 
besides conceptualization. The prime examples of these that Basil uses 
are, as we have seen, proper, absolute, and relative names. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have examined four kinds of names in order to dem- 
onstrate that in Basil's notionalist theory of names, generally speak- 
ing, names reveal primarily notions and secondarily distinguishing 
marks. This theory was meant to contrast starkly with the Heteroou- 
sian theory of names wherein names give immediate access to sub- 
stance. My presentation of Basil's notionalism attempts to configure 
his disconnected discussions of names into a system. This configu- 
ration is admittedly not always successful since Basil was not being 
systematic. Nonetheless, that Basil had a notionalist theory of names 
seems undeniable, even if in certain cases evidence is lacking. Another 


75 Eun. 1.15, 1-4 (SChr 299: 224 Sesboüé). 
76 See, for example, Meta. Z, 4. 
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difficulty is seen in Basil’s imprecise terminology. Though he appears 
to use distinguishing marks and distinctive features interchangeably, 
there is also a hint a some difference between them. Furthermore, he 
uses these two terms for quite different characteristics: some refer to 
what distinguishes individuals of a common substance, others to what 
distinguishes one substance from another. 

In formulating his notionalist theory of names Basil drew upon 
eclectic sources: philosophical, grammatical, and Christian. Basil is 
beholden to none. Though he is deeply indebted to the grammari- 
ans’ understanding of names, he rejects their view that names signify 
substance, whether individual or common. Instead, he seems to have 
borrowed from philosophical sources to explain what names signi- 
fied. Regarding proper names, Basil adopted the view that individuals 
are bundles of characteristics and innovatively saw names as signify- 
ing these rather than substance. In the case of absolute names, Basil 
appears to have made use of the idea of propria to identify what they 
signified. In his theories of proper and absolute names, Basil betrays 
no influence of earlier Christian writers simply because there was little 
to draw on (with the exception of Origen who advanced a Stoic-in- 
spired theory of proper names). The case is different for relatives. By 
Basil’s time, Christians had been using arguments from correlatives 
for two centuries. Basing myself on the work of David Robertson, I 
have argued that two traditions of correlative-arguments developed 
in Christianity, and that Basil can be set squarely in the grammatical 
tradition seen in several early fourth-century theologians, primarily 
the Eusebians and Homoiousians. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


In this study I have argued that Basil of Caesarea develops a notional- 
ist theory of names in response to Eunomius. Basil’s theory of names 
is fundamental to his refutation of Eunomius, establishing a theologi- 
cal methodology and epistemology radically different from that of his 
opponent. This is the signal achievement of Basil, to have identified 
these fundamental points of difference and articulated alternatives. In 
so doing, Basil subtly changed the terms of the Trinitarian debates that 
were raging in the late 350s and early 360s. 

In the first part (Chapters One through Three), I discussed the Het- 
eroousian theory of names. I contended that most previous accounts 
of this theory have been marred by interpreting it ahistorically and as a 
theory of language as such. The theory has been viewed as static and as 
recoverable from both early (Syntagmation, Apologia) and late (Apo- 
logia apologiae) Heteroousian documents. In contrast, I maintain that 
the Heteroousian theory of names developed in three main stages: (1) 
Aetius’s initial formulation in the Syntagmation (and pertinent frag- 
ments), (2) Eunomius’s improvements upon Aetius’s expression of the 
theory that Eunomius specified in the Apologia, and (3) Eunomius’s 
re-expression of the theory in the Apologia apologiae in the light of 
Basil’s Contra Eunomium. 

The early Heteroousian theory of names was limited to what one 
might call a theology of divine predication, which is to say how names 
operated when they were applied to God. It was only later, in response 
to Basil, that Eunomius formulated a theory of the origin of names, 
which transformed the earlier Heteroousian theology of names into a 
general theory of names. This developmental model of the Heteroou- 
sian theory also enables us to appreciate how Aetius and Eunomius 
were responding and reacting to contemporary theological contexts 
when they formulated their theory of names. In Chapter Three I argued 
that in their formulation of a theory of names the Heteroousians were 
attempting to answer the most pressing theological questions of their 
era by drawing upon the resources available to them from earlier 
fourth-century debates over the name ‘unbegotten’ and what it meant 
to apply such names to a God who is simple. In the same vein, Euno- 
mius’s late theory of the origin of names shows him responding to the 
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critiques of his opponent, Basil, who rejected Eunomius’s belief that 
theological language operated in a way fundamentally different than 
ordinary language. 

Therefore, Aetius and Eunomius were not trying to foist a funda- 
mentally non-Christian understanding of names upon their fellow 
Christians. I devoted Chapter Two to arguing that the various Pla- 
tonist source-claims advanced for the Heteroousian theory of names, 
particularly those made by Jean Daniélou in his frequently cited article, 
fail to convince upon further analysis, despite superficial resemblances. 
Nonetheless, I argued that Eunomius's late theory of the origin of 
names represents a selective use of Philo. While Christian theologians 
of all stripes skillfully employed the resources of their culture in their 
theological endeavors (despite protests to the contrary), I believe that 
in this case the Platonist source-claims are not only unconvincing but 
also obscure the truly Christian motivations of the Heteroousians. In 
his use of Philo, Eunomius reveals himself as one of several fourth- 
century theologians who benefited from the works of Philo Judaeus, 
who even in their day was being transformed into Philo Christianus. 

In the second part (Chapters Four through Six), I turned to Basil’s 
theory of names. Various aspects of his theory have received some 
attention in the scholarship, such as his theory of conceptualization 
(epinoia) and his understanding of proper and relative names. But in 
these chapters I have argued that these are but pieces of a larger, gen- 
eral theory of names. Though I doubt that Basil would have claimed 
to have had a systematic theory of names, I believe that there is one 
implicit in his writings and operative in his thought, even if at times 
there are gaps I wish could have been filled and inconsistencies I wish 
were not there. 

Ibegan my discussion of Basil by summarizing his critiques of Euno- 
mius's theory of names, arguing that they reveal what Basil thought a 
good theory of names should be. In them we see the parameters of his 
own notionalist theory. He rejected the idea that any name— not just 
the names for God—can reveal substance, understood as essence. He 
disagreed with Eunomius's claim that divine simplicity implied that 
all names applied to God were synonymous, affirming that each name 
used for God retains a distinct meaning. He denied that any name, 
especially ‘unbegotten’, enabled privileged knowledge of God, argu- 
ing instead that each name applied to God contributes to our always- 
imperfect notion of God according to its distinct meaning. Finally, 
he repudiated Eunomius's belief that names mean fundamentally dif- 
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ferent things when applied in divine and mundane contexts, which 
is to say that names are applied to God and creatures equivocally. In 
contrast, Basil endorsed univocal predication. 

The next two chapters explored how Basil formulated his notional- 
ist theory of names within these parameters. In Chapter Five I argued 
that Basil maintained against Eunomius that names do not reveal sub- 
stance, but primarily give rise to notions in the mind. This is why 
I have chosen to label his theory of names “notionalist.” But while 
all names signify notions, not all notions are the same. I argued that 
Basil envisions a hierarchy of notions: some are more-or-less imme- 
diately available to the human mind and more fundamental, others 
are derived, formulated by reflecting upon the more basic notions. 
Notions differ in kind not by their content but by the way in which 
the mind comes to acquire them. 

As for basic notions, Basil’s primary source for them is common 
usage. This does not refer to how ordinary speakers understand a 
term, but to what a term means when it is purified of its corporeal and 
temporal connotations. The importance of common usage for Basil’s 
theological method has only recently been recognized by scholars, 
and here I attempted to show its significance for his theory of names. 
Basil’s appeal to common usage enables him to affirm against Euno- 
mius that names (excepting metaphorical names) are applied to God 
univocally. Because the notions that names give rise to according to 
common usage are stripped of inappropriate connotations, they have 
the same meaning when used in both divine and mundane contexts. 

Furthermore, I have situated Basil’s well-known theory of concep- 
tualization (epinoia) within his theory of names, construing concep- 
tualizations as derived notions. There is a tradition in scholarship that 
interprets Basil as holding that all names used for God correspond to 
conceptualizations. This is simply not the case. I have outlined how 
Basil envisions conceptualizations being derived from basic notions, 
showing that his theory of conceptualization can only be fully under- 
stood when it is connected with his more comprehensive notionalism. 
In addition, I explored Basil’s use of Origen in the formulation of his 
theory of conceptualization, arguing that he heavily adapts him, that 
his own theory is not entirely consistent with that of the Alexandrian 
theologian, and that his appeal to Origen probably implies an argu- 
ment from authority against Eunomian innovation. 

In Chapter Five I also suggested two possible contexts in which 
Basil could have developed his notionalist theory of names, which has 
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no clear precedent in any Christian author. I suggested the tradition of 
Neoplatonist commentary upon Aristotle as a remote context, which 
viewed names as signifying primarily thoughts and secondarily things. 
Another possible context was the Homoiousian emphasis upon the 
notions ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ in their documents from the late 350s. 

In the final chapter I argued that, as an alternative to Eunomius’s 
theory that names disclose substance, Basil maintained that names, 
while primarily signifying notions, secondarily signify the proper- 
ties of the objects to which they are applied. I demonstrated how this 
theory is consistently invoked in Basil’s explanations of how the basic 
kinds of names operate: proper names, absolute names, and relative 
names. For each kind of name, I explored possible sources for Basil’s 
understanding in both philosophical and grammatical texts. I demon- 
strated that Basil is eclectic here and draws piecemeal upon a variety 
of philosophical and grammatical theories. His theory of the proper 
name seems most influenced by Neoplatonist accounts, whereas his 
theories of the absolute and relatives are more indebted to grammatical 
discussions. In addition, Basil is an heir to a long Christian tradition 
of using arguments based on relative terms in theological contexts. 
Finally, I argued that Basil believes that derived names (the names for 
conceptualizations) operate similarly to these basic names, though he 
is not as explicit in stating it as one would hope. 

My argument about the Heteroousian theory of names raises a num- 
ber of questions for further debate. Since the Heteroousian theory of 
names is fundamental to their theology, how does this new interpreta- 
tion of it affect our understanding of their theology as a whole? How 
does it alter our understanding of the interpretations of Heteroousian 
theology offered by other opponents besides Basil, like his brother 
Gregory of Nyssa? In what way does it change our understanding of 
the issues of controversy in the late 350s and early 360s? Does it con- 
tribute to a revised account of the course of the Trinitarian debates? 

Basil's notionalist theory of names raises a similar set of questions. 
Though I also drew upon other parts of his corpus, I derived the main 
evidence for his theory from his Contra Eunomium. I have not consid- 
ered here to what extent this theory is operative in his other works. If 
Basil's notionalist theory is as fundamental to his theological method 
as I have claimed, what new insights into Basil's theology does this 
theory allow? One area of research only partially touched upon in this 
dissertation is Basil's exploitation of his theory of names in his inter- 
pretation of the names ‘Father’ and ‘Son’. 
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Though the theology of the so-called Cappadocians is no longer con- 
sidered a monolith, it is undeniable that Gregory of Nyssa was heavily 
influenced by the theology of his older brother. Indeed, after Euno- 
mius issued his Apologia apologiae shortly after Basil died, Gregory 
considered himself the defender of his dead brother’s legacy and the 
heir to his controversy with Eunomius.' Accordingly, Gregory's own 
theory of names needs to be re-examined in the light of Basil’s. Not 
only do we need to determine to what extent Gregory adopted Basil, 
but also why Gregory might have departed from the theory of the one 
whose ideas he claimed to be defending. The re-assessment of Basil's 
theology as a whole that his theory of names prompts in turn prompts 
a re-assessment of the theology of his greatest defender, Gregory. 

Finally, Basil's theory of names may be of interest to those not spe- 
cifically concerned with historical theology. First, Basil's discussion 
of the basic kinds of names deserves consideration by historians of 
ancient grammar. Since he was trained as a rhetor, Basil must have 
had an education in grammar itself that exceeded most of his contem- 
poraries. It is true that Basil was not interested in technical grammar, 
but one might call his approach "applied grammar." His account of 
names is both descriptive and prescriptive. He corrects his opponent's 
erroneous understanding of what names signify. Hence Basil's gram- 
matical discussions provide clues not only to what grammatical teach- 
ing may have been like in fourth-century Cappadocia, but also to how 
grammatical knowledge was used in the interpretation of texts and 
other contexts.’ 

Secondly, historians of late-antique philosophy cannot ignore the 
contributions of Basil. Some of Basil’s ideas have already attracted 
such attention. But there are other points of interest. I have sug- 
gested that he offered an innovative, albeit rudimentary, account of 
what accounts for the persistence of individuals. More generally his 
theory of distinguishing marks and distinctive features indicates a 
non-specialist’s appropriation of themes heavily debated among the 
“professional” philosophers of his day. In particular, I have suggested 
that Basil is the first Greek theologian to incorporate a version of the 


! Gregory, Ep. 29. 

? [neke Sluiter has called for the use of the church fathers for the reconstruction 
of ancient grammatical thought; see Ancient Grammar in Context: Contributions to 
the Study of Ancient Linguistic Thought (Amsterdam: VU University Press, 1990), 
1 and 168. 
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Aristotelian/Neoplatonist understanding of what names signify—that 
is, primarily thoughts, secondarily things. It remains to be seen if other 
Greek theologians similarly abandoned the various expressions of the 
naturalness of names current in the early Christian centuries for the 
kind of notionalism that Basil developed, and further if later Greek 
theologians were influenced by Basil or came to the theory by other 
means. 

Basil’s notionalism is reminiscent of the theory of names prevalent 
in the Latin Middle Ages, which entered that world through the philo- 
sophical writings of Boethius. A name (vox) was thought to express a 
concept and the concept (intellectus) was thought to be a likeness of 
the thing named (res)? Basil never speaks of the notions that names 
give rise to as likenesses of things, but as encapsulating the relevant 
features of the object named. Nonetheless, the resemblance between 
Basil’s threefold division into name-notion-feature and the Aristote- 
lian/Neoplatonist/Latin Medieval division into word-concept-thing is 
striking. Hence Basil’s theory of names should be of interest not only 
to historians of philosophy, but also to those who study the history of 
linguistics. 

While Basil is rightly recognized as an ecclesiastical statesman with 
few peers, as the father of eastern monasticism, and as a masterful the- 
oretician of the moral and ascetical life, his theological achievements 
have for a long time been overshadowed by those of his fellow Cap- 
padocians Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa. I hope that 
the detailed study undertaken in this monograph will contribute to 
the growing appreciation of his originality in the theological sphere, to 
the emergence of a “new Basil” in scholarship that places equal weight 
upon his theological contributions. However different his theology 
may have been from his fellow Cappadocians, in many ways Basil’s 
ideas were often the seeds that the two Gregories nurtured into viable 
pro-Nicene saplings. And if this is the case, Basil’s contribution to the 
Trinitarian faith that the Church still professes today is immense. 


> See, e.g., Thomas Aquinas, ST 1.13.1. 
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